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On two nm Plants , Epicarpitrus Zeylanica and Doona Zeyla¬ 
nica, found in Ceylon; by G. li. W. Tiiwaites, Esq., Director of 
the Botanic Garden of Peradenia. 

(Tar. XI. and XII. of Yd. III.) 

Epicarpurus Zeylanica, Thw. (Tab. XI.) 

Frotcx ramosus, foliis subrliombeo-lanceolatis acuminaiis glabris re¬ 
mote spinuloso-serratis, floribus masculis dense capitatis, capitulis 
oblongis, fcemineis racemosis, pedicellis apicc incrassatis fructiferis 
valde elongatis. 

A shrub or small tree , eight or ten feet high, sparingly spinose, much 
branched; the extremities of the young branches with a few short 
scattered hairs. Bark dark brown, somewhat rugose. Leaves smooth, 
flaccid, lanceolate or rhomboido-lanceolate, serrated, one and a half to 
two inches and three-quarters long, by three-quarters to one inch wide, 
tapering towards the slightly hairy very short petiole, with glandular 
puncta very minute and numerous. Male inflorescence pale 
yellow; anthers nearly round, with a green spot on the back; bracts 
small, inconspicuous. Sepals membranous, obtuse. Female inflo¬ 
rescence i flowers green, on rather long pedicels; sepals acute. 
Stigmas with brown villi on their inner face. 

The male of the spedcs just described bears a considerable resem¬ 
blance to Mbrue , and might easily be mistaken for a member of that 
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genua, but it will be seen that the structure of the female plant differs 
essentially from that of Monts. 

The ovule in this plant, which at first merely causes a slight protu¬ 
berance on one side of the ovary (as seen in fig. 3), during its develop¬ 
ment forces itself out of it, as it were, and at last occupies the summit 
of the flower (fig. 5), having pushed the upper part of the ovary with 
the stigmas on one side. It then lias the appearance of a naked seed 
seated upon an enlarged receptacle. 

The Peradenia Herbarium contains another species of the genus, 
allied to the above, but differing in its more rigid habit ; the branches, 
which are of a pale ash-colour, all terminating iu spines. The young 
male inflorescence differs too in being enclosed in rather large brown 
scaly bracts; and, in the only specimen of the female plant I have 
seen, the sepals are large and leaf-like, completely covering the fruit. 
(It is probably Trophk spinoso, Itoxb.—Epicarpurus Timorcnsis, Dene.) 
Tkwaites. 

We arc indebted to Dr. Arnott for the following notes on the genus 
Epicarpurus and its allies :— 

Blume, in his Bijdr., p, 488, has established the genus Epicarpurus 
for a plant ho calls E. brientalis , and for which lie cites lllicedc, Jlort. 

vol. i. t. 43 ; tliis last is universally allowed to be Trophis aspera . 
Blume, in the edition l possess, and the only one I ever heard of, 
gives us no information as to the relative size of the two cotyledons; 
but M. Decaisne, in his ‘ Herb. Timorcnsis Pescriptio,’ p. 171, says, 
“ M, Blume indique, dans son Bijdragcn , les cotyledons dc son Epicar¬ 
purus comme <$tant itiegaux.” In the E. Timorcnsis, which Decaisne 
describes and figures in that memoir, the cotyledons are represented 
unequal, but he adds that in “ Trophis uspera, Wall. L. n. 4640,” the 
cotyledons are foliaceous and equal. 

I do not know precisely what plant M. Decaisne had before him, 
but in all that I have examined under the name or similitude of T. 
aspera, the cotyledons are nearly as described by Roxburgh in his 
Flor. Ind. vol. iii. p. 761, and represented in a drawing in the 
E. I. C. Museum, tab, 118, viz., " cotyledons two, very unequal, the 
largest being nineteen-twentieths of the whole embryo, and one aide 
divided half-way through into two lobes : the small cotyledon is hid 
between the lobes of the larger one.” If M. Decaisne has, from its 
smallness, overlooked the one cotyledon, and mistaken the two lobes 
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of the greater one for two equal cotyledons, the difference between his, 
Roxburgh's, and my observations will be accounted for. At all events, 
1 consider that T. aspera (and so marked is that species that l have 
seen no other confounded with it) must be held as the type of Epicar¬ 
purus of Blume, 

In his * Bijdragcn,* p. 507, Blume suggests that his Urtica spinosa 
is another species of Epicarpurus : Decuisne adds E> Timorenm , and 
says that Albrandia of Gaudichaud also belongs to it. Gaudichaud’s 
character of Albrandia, in Frcycinet’s Voy. p. 709, is too imperfect to 
permit me cither to affirm or deny this, and I have seen no specimens; 
but all the species with which 1 am acquainted, either by specimens or 
figures, are furnished with thorns and smooth leaves, except the ori¬ 
ginal species ( Trophis aspera) : in all, except it, the ovary undergoes 
an unequal development, the side to which the ovule is attached en¬ 
larging more rapidly than the opposite one; so that the style, which at 
first is at the apparent as well as real apex of the ovary, appears at 
length lateral, and the ovule becomes more elevated than the base of 
the style. 

The original and genuine species of Epicarpurus scarcely exhibits 
any tendency to this kind of resupination, and lias no spines. To the 
spinous section L refer Trophh spinosa , Itoxb. El. lnd. vol.iii. p. 76? 
(7 7 . laxiformis, Hook, et Am. in Bot. Beech. Voy. p. 215, or T. tax - 
aides, Itoxb. in E.l.C. Mus. tab. 120, and in Both, Nov. Sp. p. 368), 
Epicarpurus Timorensis, Dene., which scarcely differs as a species, 
unless characters not alluded to in the description and figure can be 
derived from the specimens, and a Ceylon species, from Mr. Thwaites, 
lately submitted to my inspection, in which the perianth of the 
female flower does not seem to enlarge with and at length conceal the 
fruit, in that respect resembling more the genuine Epicarpurus , while 
the foliage and fruit are those of the spurious groupe. All these have 
the female flowers solitary or nearly so, and the males in globular 
heads or very short nearly globular racemes; but if there be no mis¬ 
take in Blume’s work, his Trophis spinosa has the flowers spieate (at 
least his generic character indicates this), and his short description of 
Urtica spinosa seems to indicate the same structure. 

Epicarpurus mkrophyllw , Raoul in Ann. Sc. Nat. ser.8. vol.ii. p.117, 
and Choix de PI. Nouv% Zeiande, p. 14. t. 8, has the male flowers in 
bracteated spikes or rather catkins, and the female as in Epicarpurus 
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orientate, but the embryo is described “ cotylcdonibus oonduplicatis 
cequalibm plicatis folinceis.” Raoul adds, “ Notre Epicarpurus micro - 
phyllns appartient bien au genre ou je l’ai classes par forme de ses 
cotyledons: les Trophis ont les cotyledons charnus ct tres inegaux, 
tandis que dans la plante qui nous occupe ils sont elufloniuSs ct folia 009 .” 
Were the only difference between Trophis and Epicarpurus to consist 
in the proportion of the cotyledons, I fear that they must be again 
imited: in Epicarpurus the cotyledons are often thick, but they are 
constantly folded and crumpled. Of the Trophis Americana,* which is the 
type of the genus Trophis, I have not examined the seed, nor does M. 
Trecul (Ann. Sc. Nat. ser. 3. vol. viii. p. 147) describe it; but there 
are abundant marks of distinction in the spicatc inflorescence and 
tubular perianth. 

Trophis and Epicarpurus both belong to the Morem as characterized 
by Trecul, the stamens being inflexed during aestivation. 

In Trecul’s memoir alluded to, an error occurs as to Trophis spinosa, 
Roxb. This I have said is one of the thorny species of Epicarpurus, 
and almost identical w ith E. Timorensis of Decaisne, as every 011 c must 
acknowledge who reads attentively Roxburgh’s description (Flor. Ind. 
vol. iii. p. 762); but Trecul refers it (p. 123) to Cndrania Javammis, 
ft plant belonging to his Artocarpea* , having the female flowers in dense 
capitula, arranged in umbels, and with a simple style. In this he has 
been, perhaps, misled by Blume, who, in his ‘ Bijdragcn,’ p. 489, 
appears to have described a species of Cndrania (probably C. ohovaia , 
Tree.) under the name of Trophis spinosa, Roxb. Indeed Roxburgh 
himself may have led others astray, the plant to which he gave the 
manuscript name of Trophis spinosa at an early period of his botanical 
career, and under which lie deposited a drawing in the E. 1. C. Museum 
(tab. 119), and which name was adopted by Willdenow, never having 
been published by him as such: in fact, his manuscript T. spinosa, 
and consequently the T. spinosa of Willd. Sp. PL vol. iv. p. 735, is the 
Batts spinosa of the * Flora Indica * (vol. iii, p. 762); nor is T. aculeata, 
Roth, Sp. Nov. p. 368, at all distinct: this, although belonging to the 
Morece, has the habit of Cudrania , and is the Plecospermum spinomm, 

* Trophis Ramon from Mexico (Linnrca, vol. vi. p. 857) is scarcely distinct. The 
specific name, too, is unfortunate, being obviously the same as Ramooti , by which 
T. Americana is known in Jamaica. Ramon is a Spanish expression for small 
houghs or twigs, which, when broken off, are suitable as fodder for cattle, and it does 
not indicate the species of plant. 
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Tree. (1. c. p. 124). So far as T can ascertain, the Oudrania Javanensis, 
Tree., was unknown to Roxburgh, although I feel satisfied that the 
other species placed by Roxburgh in Balls ( B.fruticom) is referable to 
Oudrania . 

M. Trccul states that the specimens received by M. Dclesscrfc, and 
at the Paris Museum, from Dr. Wallich, under No. 4641 of his list, 
belong to two different genera ; M. Trecul adds, however, that these 
specimens were from Nepal. Now herein, I believe, is some error; 
for, although Oudrania Javanensis be found in Nepal, 1 have reason to 
suppose that Plecospermum is not, and consequently that there must 
have been some mixture of labels ; indeed, from the rapidity with which 
Dr. Wallich distributed the large collection under his charge, he could 
not overlook every specimen, but was obliged to leave much to those 
friends who assisted him. As M. Treeul does not state the letter 
attached to the specimens, 1 have no means of checking the error, but 
shall here state in detail the result of my own examination of most of 
the suite of specimens reserved for the India House, and now belonging 
to the Linnean Society of London. 

4641 A, Herb, llcync, from the Peninsula, is Pkcospermum spinosum, 
with some specimens accidentally mixed of Pisonia aculeata* 

B, from Nepal, appears to be Oudrania Javanensis , but the speci¬ 
mens are bad ; this species, however, is to be seen in various 
herbaria from Nepal, collected by Dr. Wallich in 1822. 

C, Rohilcund. (On this 1 have no notes.) 

D, from the Ilort. Bot. Cnle., is Oudrania Javatiensis, with one 
piece of Pkcospermum spinosum. The former was introduced 
from Nepal into the garden by Dr. Wallich, and the latter from 
Coromandel by Dr. Roxburgh, in 1802; consequently both, being 
cultivated there, may have got mixed by those who dried them; 
but it rather appears to me that the specimens of Plecospermum 
belonged to the letter E, from which packet they had dropped 
out, and that they were not derived from the garden at all; at 
the same time 1 may state that in some herbaria specimens 
of Plecospermum only are to be found under the letter D: it 

* In the Linucean herbarium are two specimens, one marked by Linmeos P. acu¬ 
leata. , the other, with smaller leaves, is unnamed by him but marked by Sir J. E. 
Smith P. mitts, L. This last agrees with the specimen mixed with 'Wall. L. 4641 A, 
bat not with Linnsous’e description of P. mitis, of which, however, he had no 
specimen. 
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is readily recognized by the paler, almost livid and oboyate 
leaves. 

E, from the Peninsula (Herb. Wight), is Plccospermum spinostm. 

F, from Taondoug. On this 1 have no notes; but if my recollec¬ 
tion be correct, both C and F are species of Cudrania. 

1 may here add that of Wallich’s List, 

No. 4642, or Trophis Heyneana , is T. spinosa , R-oxb. PI. Ind., or T. 
taxoides, lleyne and Roth, and is therefore a species of Epicar - 
purus. 

4643 A, or Bat is fruticosa, is Bails fruticosa , Roxb., but is a species 
of Cudrania . 

B seems somewhat different. 

Morus? scandens , Wall. L. n. 4652, is the same as M. Javan lea, 
Blume, Bijdr, p. 48 S, and Trophis scandms, Hook, el Am. Bot. Beech. 
Voy. p. 214, and is a species of Mala'ma, a genus of If or eve, closely 
allied to Tropkis, but perhaps sufficiently distinct by the number of 
stamens. 

To sura up these remarks :— Trophis spinosa. , Roxb. FI. Ind. (and the 
only plant intended by him under this name in his published works), 
is an Epicarpnrus , T. spinosa , Roxb. MSS., and of his earlier collec¬ 
tions, as well as of Willdcnow, or Balls spinosa , Roxb. PI. Ind., is 
Plccospermum spinosum of Trecul, to which also T. aculeala of Roth must 
be referred, which is truly a Coromandel plant, and not from Nepal. 
T. spinosa , Wall., from Nepal, is Cudrania Javanica; to which genus 
Bails fruticosa, Roxb., and several species from the islands to the cast 
of India, belong. 

I have only to add that in the fifteenth volume of the Linna?a, 
Spnnoghe, in his Catalogue of Timor plants, enumerates, at p. 335, 
tf Trophis spinosa, Roxb.,” arul " T.cocclnea , Zp.notwithstanding 
that he strangely refers these to the Thymeleacea, leaving doubts even 
as to their affinities, I am inclined to think that both are species of 
Cudrania, and probably both described by Trecul. 

Tab. XI. of Yol. III. (to be transferred to this volume). Pig. 1. 
Portion of a female plaut:— nat, size . 2. Plower of ditto. 3. Pistil, 
4. Vertical section of ditto. 6. Fruit. 6. Section of ditto. 7. Em¬ 
bryo. 8. Transverse sectiou of ditto:— magnified. 9. Portion of a 
male branch:— mi. size. 10. Unexpended male flower. 11. Fully 
expanded ditto :— magnified . 
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Doona Zeylanica, Thw. (Tab. XII.) 

Nat. Orel. Djpterocarpeje. 

Char. Gen.—Doona, nobis.— Arbor ingens, resinifera, versus apicem 
ramosissima. Folia alierna, stipulata, vernatioue conduplicata, nec 
plicata; stipulis binis deeiduis. Calyx persistans, 5-partitas, in 
festivatione contortns; sepalis duobus interioribus minimis, tribus 
exterioribus inajoribus crescentib usque. Corolla 5-pctala; petalis 
ad basin connatis. Stamina 16, bi-scriatn; filamenlis dilatatis ad 
medium connatis; anthem subquadratis introrsis, longitudinaliter 
dehi^centibus, singula clavicnlo dorsali instructa. Ovarium superum, 
3-loculare, loculis 2-sperm is; ovnlis semianatropis pendentibus. 
Stylus simplex, curvatus. Stigma simplex. Inflorcsccntia ad apices 
rarnorum , paniculata ; paniculis axillaribus tenninalibusque. 

Dooua Zeylanica. 

A tree , sixty foot in height and upwards, with a single trunk, much 
branched towards the upper part. Bark rough and cracked. Branches 
terete, smooth. Leaves petiolated, flat, penniveined with very numerous 
intermediate reticulations, lanceolate, 2-2£ inches long and J of an 
inch wide, dark green above, paler beneath, rounded at the base, 
tapering towards the apex into a rather long acumen with an abrupt 
point. Petioles a an inch in length, grooved along the upper surface. 
Branches of the panicles pale, jointed, with small brown deciduous bracts. 
Calyx pale green, tinged with red, the three enlarged leaves becoming 
of a deeper red colour. Petals pale rose-colour, darker at the tips. 
Stamens with white dilated filaments , which arc united more than half¬ 
way up. Anthers yellow, with a dark red dorsal claviculus. Ovary, 
style, and stigma pale green. 

This fme forcst-trcc is very abundant in some parts of the Central 
Province of Ceylon, especially on the crests of the hills; the timber 
is much esteemed for building purposes, and the resin which exudes in 
considerable quantity from any wounded part of the tree is sometimes 
used by the natives for burning in their houses, being first mixed with 
the husks of paddy. The resin is soluble in spirits of wine or turpen¬ 
tine, and makes an excellent varnish. 

The tree is called by the Cinghalcse u Boon or Boon-gaba; anglice, 
Boon, or Boon-tree ; whence our generic name Boom. (The genus 
is nearly allied to Hopea .— Ed.) 
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Tab. XII. of Vol. III. Fig. 1. Flower-bud. 2. Expanded flower. 
3. Petal. 4. Stamens. 5. Stamens separated. 6. Pistil. 7. Trans¬ 
verse section of ovaiy. 8. Vertical section of ditto, 9. Ovule. 
3 0. Fruit:— all but Jig. 10 magnified. 


Second Report on Mr. Spruce’s Collections of Dried Plants from 
North Brazil ; fly George Bentham, Esq. 

(Continued from vol. iii. p. 373.) 

The Hippocrateacca , three species, arc all, as far as I have been able 
to ascertain, hitherto undescribed, but in the contusion which prevails 
in the nomenclature of this small order, it is a matter of some difficulty 
to determine the generic names which should be given to them. One 
species, with two distinct adnatc anther-cells, belongs to the group 
established by Dupetit-Thouars, and afterwards by Cambessedes, under 
the name of Calypso . If this genus is correctly made to include all the 
species with two-celled adnate anthers, of many of which the fruit is 
unknown, and which very much in inflorescence, in the point of inser¬ 
tion of the stamens on the disc, and even in the anther-cells themselves, 
either entirely distinct and parallel, or diverging and more or less con¬ 
fluent at the apex; it would then comprise not only the original Sola¬ 
tia Chinensis ) Linn., and Johnia , Roxb., but also Raddisia of Leandro 
da Sacramento, and even Tontelea , Aubl., or Tonsella , Schreb., which 
Aublet distinctly describes as having two-ccllcd anthers, although 
Cambessedes, apparently from examination of specimens, refers it to 
the onc-celled genus. If a better acquaintance with all the species 
should confirm the above view, the Linnaean name of Solatia must be 
adopted, as proposed by Wight and Arnott and now generally con¬ 
firmed. 

Our two other species (to one of which, misled by Cambessedes, I 
had on the distributed labels given the name of Solatia) have, in com¬ 
mon with many other South American species, the anthers of Hippo - 
cratea i transverse, with the two cells confluent into a single one, 
at any rate after opening; but judging from their inflorescence, they 
probably both belong to the genus distinguished from Hippocratea 
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by the baccate fruit. To this genus Cambessedes unfortunately mis¬ 
applied tlie Linnaean name of Salacia. This error having been corrected 
by Wight and Amott, Endliehcr has taken up, on the authority of 
Cambessedes, Aublet’s name of Ton Idea, but this course can hardly be 
justified until Aublet’s character shall have been shown to be erroneous 
from the examination of authentic specimens. In the meantime, it 
would appear better to follow Martins in taking up the name of An* 
thodon (not Antliodm , ns written, apparently by mistake, in Schultes* 
f Systema ’), proposed by Ruiz and Pavon for a Peruvian species, gene¬ 
rally supposed to have baccate fruit. This fruit, however, has not 
been seen, either by Ruiz or Pavon, or by Kunth, who both have 
described in detail and figured the original species; and as a Guiana 
plant closely allied to it in foliage and inflorescence (n. 710 of Schom- 
burgk’s first collection) is certainly a Hippocratea , it is probable that 
Ruiz and Pavon’s Anthodon dec limit uh must also be reduced to that 
genus. Put even should this prove to be the ease, the name of AntJto - 
don becomes othcrw iso unoccupied and may be applied ns proposed by 
Mari ins. Among the other synonyms enumerated by Etullichcr, Bad- 
dim , described us having two-celled authors, would be transferred to 
Salacia; Sicdium has evidently found its may here from a clerical or 
typographical error of Poiret’s writing Toutelca for Ton kin eaAntJto- 
diitem is another clerical error for Anf/wdns or AntJtodon, Clercia , 
Veil., is the only one of the long list free from doubt, but at the same 
time it is the. most recent, and only made known by a rude figure. A 
careful revision of the whole Order, and a determination of the real 
limits of the genera, is much wanted. The following are the three 
new species above mentioned :— 

I. Salacia dulcis y sp. n.; foliis oblongis sublanccolatisve obtusis grosse 
pauciserratis, cymis petiolo paulo longioribus, petalis oblongis 
subintegris calyce triplo longioribus, staminibus intra discum in- 
sertis, ovulis geminis colJateralibus, bacca depressa t-6-sperma.— 
Affinis videtur 8 . cawpestri (Calypso campestris, Camb. in St. Hil. 
FI. Bras. Mer. vol. ii. p. 110. t, 104), sed elatior, folia majora, srnpius 
4-5-pollicaria, paniculai breviores, potius eymoso-corymbosas quam 
oblongcc, calyces breviores, petala angustiora et integriora. Bacca 
deprcsso-globosa, 1-1£ poll, diametro. Smina omnia v. rarius 4-5 
tantum perfccta, pcndula, subglobosa, testa lscvi Crustacea, colyledo- 
vol. iv. c 
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minis in massam daram conferruminatis, radicula minuta mammsc- 
formi liilum superum spectante. 

This species, from the Barra do Bio Negro, is a shrub of about seven 
feet in height, with very small yellowish flowers. The fruit is yellowish- 
glaucous, juicy, and sweet. The Indiaus are very fond of it, and call 
it Uaiatumd . 

2. Anthodon grandijlorus, sp. n.; glaber, foliis crassis late oblongis 
acuminatis integerrimis basi rotundatis, floribus pro gencre inagnis 
axillaribus lateralibusque aggregate, podicellis flore longioribus, 
pctalis late obovatis integerrimis,— Frutex alte scandeus. Folia 
petiolata, plcrnque semipedalia v. longiora, crassc coriaeen, acumiue 
brevi obtuso, costa proininentc, venis arcuatis paruiri eonspieuis. 
Pedicel It in nxillis 4-0, per antliesin scmipollieoin longi. Calyx 
apertus, lobis \ix lineam longis orbiculatis, exterioribus paulo mino- 
ribus. Pda la lutea, basi fusen, obtusissima, 4 liu. longa, expansa, 
2 exteriora paulo latiora et basi minus angustata. Discus Ibsens, 
conicus, crassus. Stamina ad marginem disci inserta, filanientis 
lineam longis. Anthem transversre, reniformes, per antliesin con- 
fluentim uniiocularcs, jtmiores in loeulos 2 obliquos subdivisi. Ova¬ 
rium disco immersmn, loculis d biseriotiw quadriovulatis. Sights 
nullus. Ovarii apex triangularis, medio stigrnatosns.—Near Barra, 
along streams. 

3. Anthodon ? laxijlorus , sp. n.; glabcrrimus, foliis oblongis breviter 
acuminatis integerrimis pauciserratissc, panieulis axillaribus sessi- 
libus laxe dichotomis, segmentis calyciuis latissimis, pctalis calycc 
duplo longioribus orbiculatis integerrimis, ovarii loculis biovulatis.— 
Frutex scandcns. Folia breviter petiolata, semipedalia et lorigiora, 
teuuiter coriacea, nitidula. Paniruhe bipollicares, a basi ramosie, 
ramis gracilibus fere filiformibus paucifloris, pedicellis ultimis 3-0 
lin. longis. Flores expansi vix 2 lin. diametro. Filamenta intra 
discum inserta, libera, pctalis breviora. Anthem juniores distincte 
biloculares sed transverse loculis divaricatis, nec ut in Salaciis 
Amcricanis erectm loculis parallelis, ct loculi demum in unum con- 
fluunt. Fructus ignotus. 

This climber, with small yellow flowers, was gathered near Obidos, 
and distributed under the name of Salacia laxifiora , and may in some 
measure be considered as intermediate between the two genera. It is 
probable that a better acquaintance with the Order may point out some 
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modifications in the generic groupcs, so as to make them more con¬ 
formable to habit and inflorescence. In the meantime the present 
plant appears to come nearer in character to Antkodon than to Salacia . 

The South American Aquifoliacece are \ cry numerous, although but 
few arc as yet described, nor has any successful attempt been made as 
yet to groupe them into genera and sections. The species of Ilex are 
generally much alike, and distinguished by differences of form, size, 
and consistence, which, although constant within certain limits, arc yet 
very difficult to describe. The present collection contains two, both 
so distinct from any that 1 am acquainted with, that notwithstanding 
these drawbacks I vcnlure here to characterize them. 

1. ilex parviflora ; glabcrrima, foliis longiuscule petiolatis oblongis 
elliptieisve obtusis v, obtuse acimiinatis integerrimis coriaccis basi 
rotmidato-siibaeutis, peduncidis fasciculatis cum cymis 5-9-fioris 
])etiolo brevioribiLS, floribus minimis ietrapetalis.— Arbor 25-pcdalis, 
forma Him aquifolii . Folia coriacoa, nitidula, 21-3 J poll, longa, 
1 \ poll. Jala, petiolo 6-8 lin. longo. Nodi Jloriferi axillares, in ra- 
muluni baud evoluti. Tedtmculi plurimi, interdum idtra 12, vix 
8 lin. longi, apiee cymulam v. umbellulam leruut 5-9-floram, pedi- 
eellis lineain longis. Flores abortu submasculi. Sepala orbicu- 
laria. Vidal a latiuseula, somiliiieam longa, alba, separatim sccedentia. 
Stamina petalis longiora ct iis basi vix cohicveutia. Ovarium pyra- 
midato-globosum, carnostim, loeulis 4 miuiiiiis minute uniovulatis 
v. cassis, sligmatc scssili obsolete 4-lobo. Flores fertiles non vidi.— 
From the forest near Barra. 

2. Ilex petiolaris , sp. n.; glabcrrima, foliis longc petiolatis ovatis 
breviter aeumiuaiis integerrimis coriaccis basi cmieatis, pedunculis 
fasciculatis brevissimis paucifloris, baccis globosis glomeratis.— Arbor 
irreguiariter ramosissima. Folia plcraque 2 poll, longa, fere 1-| poll, 
lata, basi breviter ncutata, petiolo 7-9 lin. longo. Flores non vidi. 
PcduMiiU fructiferi alii mouocarpi 2 lin. longi medio cicatrices 
ostendunt pcdicellorum abortientiuni, alii ibidem in pedicellos 2-3 
divisi. Calyx sub fructu persisteus, minimus, 4-lob us. Faeces 2 lin. 
diametro, coccincm, 4-spermse, in fasciculus densos petiolo multo 
breviores confertm.—From the Capoeiras near Barra, 

A variety of Goupia glabra , Aubl., with the leaves and young shoots 
occasionally, but not always, covered with appressed hairs, was 
gathered on the Igarapc d’lrura, near Santarcm. The Natural Order 
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of this plant is as yet very uncertain, With the habit and petals of a 
Byttneria, it has been placed in the neighbourhood of Celaslracea , on 
account of the position of the stamens, alternating with the petals, 
whilst the ovary again brings it nearer to By finer iea\ These speci¬ 
mens arc in good flower and young fruit, but 1 have as yet seen none 
ripe enough to ascertain the structure of the seed; that of the flowers 
is as follows :— 

Calyx persistans, prof unde 5-fidus, laciniis breviter triangularibus 
aestivationc imbricatis. Pet ala 5, hypogyna, mstivationc valvata, 

apicibus linearibus introflexis. Stamina 5 ; jilammia in tubum (seu 
discuin) hypogynum cupukeformem marginc sinuatum connata; 
ant herce ad margincra cupulee sessilia, cum pctalis alternant,ia, con- 
nectivo crasso pilis paucis reflexis liispido, loculis subgJobosis, apico 
discrctis, ad basin connectivi lateralitcr insertis, riuia brevi dehis- 
centibus. Ovarium sessile, dcprcsso-globosum, stylis 5 brevibus 
stellatim divaricatis cororiatuin, 5-loculare; ovu/a in qtioque loculo 
plurima, c basi axeos centralis erecta v. horizontalia, anatropa. liacca 
parva, globosa, abortu 2-3-locularis, oligosperma. Semina credit, 
ovoidea, in spccimine adhuc immatura. 

The only Rhamnea is the following species of Comma from Barra, 
which does not agree with any published description, short and un¬ 
satisfactory as the characters of most of the described species are. The 
ripe fruit is known but of very few species of the genus, but, ns far as 
known, seems to iudicatc its division into two groupcs, one with the 
fruit more or less 3-winged, the other with a globose pyriform fruit 
scarcely even angled. The present species belongs to the former: 
one set of specimens from a cb’mber covering the top of a large tree, 
with what appeared to be clusters of purple blossoms, proved, when 
Mr. Spruce had cut down the tree to obtain them, to he in ripe fruit 
only, with broad thick wings j a few specimens from another plant, 
evidently the same species, have younger fruit, scarcely winged at all, 
or w r ith narrow and very thick wings, although the seeds are fully 
formed and nearly ripe. The degree of development of the wing 
is probably, therefore, in this genus as in Dodonata, a character of 
very secondary importance and liable to vary in the same species. 
Gouania discolor , sp. n.; foliis ovatis obtusis glanduloso-pauciserratis 
basi subcordatis supra glabriusculis nitidis subtus albidis minute 
tonientellis, capsulis trialatis.— Frutex altc scandens, caulc angulato. 
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Hamuli subtcrctes, minute tomentelli, lateralcs in cirrhos simplices 
smpe abenutes. Stipules parvae, caducro. Pctioli J-l-pollicarcs. 
Folia 3-4-polliearia, serraturis remotis obtusis, subcoriacoa, supra 
viridia ct glabra v. pilis raris conspcrsa, subtus tomento miuuto 
albida cl ad venas pilosula, pemiinervia ct transverse venulosa, venis 
supra immersis subtus promiuulis, primariis ad marginem folii 
glandula sessili tormiiiatis. Cirrhi pauci ramulos foliatos v. rarius 
racemos lenoinant. liacerni axillares, simplices v. subramosi, supe- 
riores subpaniculati. Flores non vidi. Pedicelli fructiferi fnscicu- 
lali, 1-2- liu. longi. Capsules tonientdlm, maturnc axi 3-4 lin, longo, 
alis latiusculis ante dchiscentiam crassis, carpella singula cum ala 
innrgine few incmbranacea 6 lin. lata. Semen omnino ut in char, 
gen. Endlieheri. In altcro specimine capsuhc juniores vix obtusis- 
sime alatm. 

Among nine Terebinihacea (two Amcarduw and seven JSursereee), 
three only arc referable to published species, the Tratlinickia rltoifolia, 
AVilld. (with a trifid calyx, trifid corolla, anti six, not five, stamens), 
from Harm, and two, or perhaps three Tnicer, from Santarem, closely 
allied to numerous specimen* from Guiana and Brazil, which constitute, 
most probably, tlu* 1. Gniunensis, Alibi., aud I. Merophylla , DC., but 
which it is difficult to identify with certainty, without comparison with 
authentic specimens. The following are the 1 new species :— 

1. Cyrtospermuin gnmmifernw, gen. nov.— Char. gen. Cy rtospermum. 
Calyx parvus, 5-partitas. Corolla . . . Stamina 10, sub disco 

hypogyno inserta. Ovarium . . . Drnpa ovoidea, erecta, neu- 
tiuscuhi, ])ericarpio tenui. Endocarpium ossoum, dissepiment o duro 
curvato separatum in loculos ft, altcro parvo laterali vacuo, altcro 
hunc fere cireumdante, sectionc trausversa liippocrepico. Semen 
unicum, loculo couformc ct paritcr curvatum, cx apice pendulum j 
testa tenuis; albumen nullum ; radicula brevis, supera; cotg led ones 
lata 1 , cariiosulue, di&sepimcnto iucumbcntes.—Species unica C. gim- 
miferum.—Arbor 40-pedalis, ramulis crassis. Folia simplicia (fere 
Semecarpi ), ad apices ramorum approximata, semipedalia v. paulo 
longiora, rarius fere, pedalia, cuneato-oblonga, obtusissima v. rctusa, 
basi angustata ct in petiolum brevem decurrentia, rigidula, glabra, 
parallelc pemiinervia ct tcuuiter rcticulato-venosa. Fauiculee axil- 
lares, parum ramosse, 3-4-pollicares. Flores ex reliquiis suppe- 
tentibus parvi videntur, fosciculati. Drupes semipollicarcs, pur- 
purascentes. 
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These specimens remind one of some of the Asiatic JSemecarpi, and, 
although not in flower, cannot be referred to any published genus, on 
account of the curious form of the seed. The fruit had probably its 
origin in a compound ovary with one fertile and several empty cells, 
which, with the habit, induce me to place the plant among Anacardiece. 
It formed a straight tree of forty feet or more, with a trunk of about 
a foot iu thickness, in the forest near Barra, distilling a reddish gum. 

2. Mauria? (Tapirioides) Multiflora , Mart. Herb. FI. Bras. n. 1274 
(nomen absque deser.) ; abortu dioiea, ramulis petiolis paniculisque 
minute ferrugineo-iomeiitellis, foliolis 5-11 oblongis obtuse acumi- 
natis basi obliquis glabns, paniculis masculis ramosissimis flori- 
bundis minutiflorb, flnmineis oblongis paucifloris, stylis 4-5 brevissi- 
mis distinctly.— Arbor ramosissima, 18-20-pedalis. Folia seepe 
pedalia; Jbliola opjiosila, brevitcr petiolulata, maxima 5 poll, longa, 
ampins 8 poll. v. paulo minora, aeumine longiusculo obtuso, supra 
glaberrima nitiduht, subtus pallida v. ferniginca, glabra v. ad venas 
pilis iiiiuutis jmberula. Faulculat mascuta? scmipedalrs et longiorcs, 
Bracterv minutm, squaiua'formcs. Flores scons ramos ultimos l'asci- 
eulato-cymulosi, brevitcr podicellati, expansi vix linca latiores. 
Calyx apertus, laciniis 5 orbiculatis obtusis. Vetala ovata, calyce 
duplo longiora, demum reflexa, mstivutiouo lcviter imbricata. 
Stamina 10, petala superantia, sub disco integro iuserta, altcrua 
breviora. Ovarii rudimentum hirsutum, disco impositum, in stylos 
breves 4-5 divisum. Faulculce ffvoiinere niulto breviores (it minus 
ramosm. Flores paulo majores. Calyx, petala et stamina mariurn, 
luce tameu tenuiora antheris elfelis. Ovarium glabrum, ovoideum, 
carnosurn, obtusiun, coronatum, stylis 4-5 brevissimis crasse capitato- 
stigtuatosis; iutus uniloeulare. Ooulum unicum c funiculo parieti 
cavilatis adnato suspension. l)rupa ovoidca, fere 6 lin. longa, 
obtusa, stylorum vestigiis vix umbilieata, nigra, pcricarpio pulposo 
dulci, cndocarpio crustacco. Semen pendulum, fructu conformc; 
tesla tenuis; cotyledones crasso-carnosa*, plano-convexm, apice (quoad 
fructum infera) iu acumen radicukeforme accumbenti-inflexum pro¬ 
ducts. Jtadirula supera brevissima. 

This tree, found by Mr. Spruce equally abundantly in wot and dry 
situations on the Amazon, appears to be very common in various parts 
of Guiana anil Brazil, and can hardly have escaped the notice of earlier 
botanists; yet L am unable to identify it with certainty with any but 
Martins’s plant, distributed in the * Herbarium Florm Brasiliensis/ 
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under the number 1274, but named only in his Catalogue without any 
description. It agrees precisely with Aublet’s principal figure of his 
Tapiriria (or Tapiria) Gmanensix , and is very much like the apparently 
male specimen of that plant preserved in the British Museum; but 
Aublet’s description and figure of the ovary and fruit (which 1 have 
no means of verifying) are at total variance with our plant. It is, 
however, very probably Kunth’s Comocladln ? Topaeulo, but certainly, as 
suspected by Kuntil, docs not belong to that genus. From Mauria, to 
which Martius refers it, it differs in the aestivation of the corolla, which 
is slightly imbricate, not strictly valvate, and in some respects in the 
style. The embryo is also different from that of Manria bi hi pile folia 
(the onl\ one of which 1 have seen ripe fruit), yet we can hardly venture 
to establish it as a distinct genus, unless both sexes as well as the fruit 
of the several other published Maurite % especially the small-flowered 
species described by Tillable, shall, on comparison with the present 
species and some other* allied to it, confirm these distinctions. In the 
mean time we may consider it as a section of Mauria , under the name 
of Tnpirioides, which, if it be proved that Aublet had by mistake 
described the fruit of some different plant, inaj be exchanged for his 
name of Tapiria. 

Mr. Spruce’s specimens were first distributed to a few subscribers 
under the name of Tapiria, sp. n. ? from Oaripi, and afterwards more 
generally from Santarem, under the name of Mauria mnliiflora , Mart. 
1 have also examined from other collections male specimens—from 
Guiana, Sir Robt. Schomburgk, 1st coll, u, 174, 2nd coll. n. 721, 789, 
793, 915 and 910 (Rich. Schomburgk, n. 1052, 1350, 140G, 1483, 
1482); from Surinam, Hostmaim, n. 308 and 853 ; from Brazil, 
Martius, Sello, Snlzmann, and Spruce ; female specimens from Guiana, 
Sir Robt. Schomburgk, n. 1010 (Rich. Schomburgk, n. 1706), and 
from Brazil, Spruce; the fruit 1 have only seen in Spruce’s specimens. 
To the same section appear to belong tlie two following species, of 
which, however, I have only seen male specimens :—Mauria (Tapi- 
rioides) subbijuga , Mart. Kerb. FI. Bras. n. 1275 ; foliolis brevissime 
petiolulatis 3-5 v. infenoribus solitariis oblongo-ellipticis obtuse acurni- 
natis basi angustatis glabcrrimis nitidis, paniculis masculis ramosissimis 
floribundis minutifloris .—Petioli communes 1-2-pollicares. Foliola 
3-5 poll, longa, subcoriacea. Panicula mascula M. mmltflorae. Petala 
calycis laciniis ovatis duplo longiora.—Minas Geraes (Claussen);—and 
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Mauria (Tapirioides) obtusa ; foliis amplis, foliolis 7-9 obovato-ellipiicis 
obtusis supra practer costam glabris, subtus pctiolis mflorescentiaque 
ferruginco-pubescentibus, panicula mascula ampla ramosissima flori- 
bunda minutiflora .—Folia sesquipedalia, abortu folioli terminalis smpc 
almiptc pinnuta. Foliola opposita, 3-6-polliearia. Panicula quara in 
M. mnltifiora ampliores, floribus crdmoribus. Periled! i brevissimi. 
Pctala calycis laciniis orbieulntis triple longiora.—British Guiana; Sir 
Eobt, Sebomburgk, n. 892 (Rich. Schomb. n. 1412). 

3. Idea Spruceaua, sp. n.; ramulis glabris, foliolis 7-9 oblongis lougo 

cuspidatis intogcrrimis inipunctatis, costa subtus pctiolisquo pubc- 
rulis, pauiculis brcvibus a basi ramosk fmctu oblique ovoideo-tri- 
quetro 1-2-pyrcno .—Arbor 30-40-pedulis, T. lieptaphylla* lit videtur 
allinis, pube ])ctiolorum ct costariun facile distincta. Folia ampla, 
foliolis pctiolulatis 4-5-pollionrilras basi srepc oldiquis. Flores non 
vidi. Paniculic fructifera* \ix pollicarcs, a basi ramosm. Drupa 
8-9 lin. longne, rubra* vd albsc (Sj)rucc). Pericarpinni team 1 , 
durum. Pi/yen a siopius 2. Semen paulo infra npieem aflixum, 

inaturum baud inveni, sod in cmbiyone junioro cotyledones vix 
plica tic craut.—From the forest near Barra. 

4. Icica pubescent sp. n.; raimilis novellis petiolisque pubesoentibus, 
foliolis 1-3 ovali-oblongis cuspidatis pancidcntatis glabris puborulisvc 
minute pdlucido-punctatis, floribus 4-ncrviis 8-andris, st\lo ovario 
longiorc .—Arbor parvn. Folia alterna v. bine indc opposita, vnklc 
irregularia, plcraquc pinnatim trifoliolata, impari a lateralibus oppo- 
sitis distante nunc iis midto majore, nunc rarius mquali; alia sim- 
plicia, petiolo brevissimo fulto; maxima semipedalia v. paulo ma- 
jora, plcraque multo minora; omnia rigido membranacea, pcimi- 
nervia, supra medium plus minus obtuse serrata, apice abruptc cus- 
pidata, acuminc obtuso angusto. Petioluli villosi, apice intu- 
mcsccntcs. Florum fasciculi densi, axillares v. supra-axillarcs. 
Pali cell i lincam longi. Calyx parvus, lobis 4 orbiculatis. Petala 
lanceolata, lin. longa, crecta, apice breviter pntentia, acuminc 
inflexo, cestivatione valvata. Stamina pctalis dimidio breviora, an- 
thcris angustc oblongis. Ovarium disco orhiculato insidens, stylo 
pctalis paulo brcviorc, loculis 4 biovulatis. Drupa camosuln, 
coccinca, nunc late ovata acuta bisulca basi subcordata disperma, 
nunc oblique ovoidea acuta monosperma. Pyrenm crustaceae. Semen 
pendulum, testa membranacea. Embryo exalbuminosus, radiculn 
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supera, cotyledonibus subfoliaccis crnssiusculis plus minus plioatis.— 
From sandy soils in the forest near Barra, differing considerably in 
babit from other Idea. 

5. Hedwigia rhoifolia, sp. n.; foliolis 9-13 oblique ovali-clliptieis acu- 
minntis pauciscrratis rigide membranaccis ad costam petiolis infio- 
rescentiaquc puberulis, paniculis axillaribus brevibus, dm pis tomcn- 
toais 1-2-pyrenis.— Arbor 25-pedalis, resinoso-aromatica. Vvibes 

ramulorum petiolorum et infloresccntim rufescens. Folia majora 
sesquipedulia, foliolis ultimis interdum semipeilalibiis; foJiola in- 
feriora minora, opposita, penninervia et reticulato-venosa. Panwulee 
in axillis superiuribus t-5-pollicares. Flore* non \ idi, sed reliquisr 

ad basin fructus calvcem indicant parvum 5-lobum. Stamina 10, 
sub disco ovbiculari inserta. Drupw 6-8 lin. longm, tornento ferru- 
ginco ve^titfe, mine late ovouleo-globosm acutiuscnla* dipyrena;, 
nunc oblique ovoidem dorso convexm, bine obtusmigulfp, apice 
acutiusculm, monopy rente. Py rente ossem, pulpa alba obtcctm. 

Semen pendulum, obovoidcum, reef urn, testa mem bran area. Coty- 
lerf ones crasso-carnoste, plnno-eonvexic, recta', apice (infeva) products 
in acumen breve radicubrformc tenne incurvum, in dorsnm alterius 
cotvlcdonis incumbcns (nec ut in HJanria mnltijlora aocmnbens). 
Radicnla vera brevis, supera, iritra emarginaturam cotyledonum 
inclusa.—From Ibc vicinity of Barra. 

0. Tliyrsodiuni Sprue annum, gen. nov.— Char. yen. Thyrsodu t m 
(Salzm. MS.). Flores abortu dioici (v. polygami?). Fl. masc. 
Calyx campannlatus, seini-5-fidus, laciniis acutis, aestivatione valvatis. 
Petala 5, laciniis calycinis altcmantia, ad apicem tubi inserta, a sti- 
vationc valvata. Stamina 5, petalis altcrna et cum iis inserta, 
brevia, antberis medifixis introrsis bilocularibus loeulis parallelis 
longitudinaliter debisceutibns. Ovarii riKlimeritum cuin stylo con¬ 
tinuum, lineare, corolla pnulo brevius, apice in stigma bilobuni 
dilatntum. Fl./cem. et fruclus ignoti.—Arborcs austro-Americana. 
Folia alterna > impari-pinnata, foliolis suboppositis . Fanieulm mascute 
terminates , ampte, Jloribundse. Bractem parvee, lanceolate, squamee- 
formes . Flores in ordine majnsculi , fere Garugre. 

Of this genus, closely allied to the East Indian Gamy a, I have the 

three following species :— 

1. T. Sprueeanum; panieula mascula laxa petiolisque minute tomcn- 
tellis, foliolis 11-13 oblongis acuminatis supra nitidis reticulatis 
VOL. IV. D 
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subtus vix sub lente tomentellis, basi acutis, pedicellis bracteas 
superantibus calvcein subaequnntibus.— Arbor 16-pedalis. Folia 
1-] ^-pcdalia. Foliola pleraque opposite, 3-6 poll, longa, 1-1 1 
poll, lata, abrupte ct ncutiusculc acuminata, basi acuta et breviter 
pctiolulata, penuinervia et retieulato-venulosa, venis primariis subtus 
prominulis et minute tomentcllis, rcte vcnularum utrinque conspicuo. 
Panieula anguste pyramidata, foliis subbrevior, bis terve ramosa, 
floribus secus ramulos ultimos racemulocis. Brack'd? lauccolatse, 
acutm, decidiue, majores linea paulo longiores; ultimro lineares, 
minimm. Fedkelli 1-2 lin. longi, uti calyces et petala ext-us to- 
menteUi. Cal yds tubus lincam long us, lacinun tubo jequilongre. 
Fetala paulo longiora, lanccolata, acmnine inflexo. Stamina pc'.talis 
dimidio breviora. — From the eanopos near Santareni. Flowers 
yellowish-green, boney-scenled. (R. Spruce.) 

2. T. Sahmanniamm ; panieula mascula tliyrsoidca fasciculiflora pc- 
tiolisque ferrugineo-tonientosis, foliolis (11-13) late oblongis breviter 
acuuiinatis ooriaeeis supra nitidis reticulatis subt\is vix tomentcllis 
basi obtusis, pedicel] is bracteas vix aequantibus calyce brc\ ioribus.— 
Foliola quam iu T. Sprucermo latiora, rigidiora. Flores seeus ramos 
breves pauieulfc dense glomerati.—Ad Baliiam in collibus. (Salz- 
mann.) 

3. T. Schombnrgkianum ; panieula mascula am])la ramosissima petio- 
lisque ferruginco-tomontcllis, foliolis (11-13) amplis eliiptieo-oblongis 
acuminatis supra ad costam subtusque ferrugineo-pubescentibus, 
podicellis bracteam vix mq multibus calyce brevioribus.— Folia bi- 
pedalia. Foliola 6-8 poll, longa, 2-3 poll, lata, vix coriacea, supra 
scabriuseula, subtus undique pubesccntia. Fanicida bipednii^. Flores 
iu ramulos ultimos fasciculati, quam in prnecedcntibus paulo miuores. 
—British Guiana; Sir ltobt. Schoraburgk, 1st coll. n. 892. 

(To he continued .) 


Abstract of a Journal kept during the voyage of H.M.S. Herald; 
by Berthold Seemann. 

On the 30lh of October, 1850, the Herald fairly commenced her 
homeward voyage by bidding adieu to the Hawaiian Islands, and 
shaping her course towards China. Wafted along by the north-west 
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trade-wind, she arrived, on the 19th of November, in sight of the island 
of Assumption, passed Formosa and the Baslice groupe, and, after ex¬ 
periencing in the neighbourhood of the latter a series of severe gales 
from the N.N.W., reached, on the last of November (or rather on the 
1st of December, for she had lost a day), the harbour of Victoria, 
Hong-Kong. 

The island of Hong-Kong, as seen from the anchorage, appears, 
especially during the winter, the time of our visit, a barren and unin¬ 
viting country. Huge masses of trap, granite, and hornblende are 
piled upon each other, till they reach their highest summit in Victoria, 
a peak nearly 2,000 feet above the sea. But however unfavourable 
may be the aspect, on a closer inspection the botanist discovers a rich 
flora, full of new genera and species, although the labours of Hinds, 
Fortune, 1 lance, and Champion have already brought forward such 
treasures. Indeed, it is estimated that llong-Kong, small as it is, pro¬ 
duces about a thousand species, and probably many more : an estimate 
which I am by no means inclined to rail into question; for nearly 
every nook and valley has its peculiar vegetation, and on the whole but 
few plants, which may be called common, are to be found. True, 
Viuuh Chhtt'rt.six, My flux ioittcnfosa, Cal/icarjja / omentosa , and a species 
of Panda ura are frequent, but only in the lower parts ; at an elevation 
of'M)0 feet they disappear, and art' replaced b\ rarer productions. 

I ascended Mount Victoria and the other peaks, explored various 
valleys, and went once to Cow loon, on l lie mainland, in the Chinese 
territory. At Cowloon a great portion of the vegetables—Sweet Pota¬ 
toes, Cabbages, Onions, Spinach, Turneps, Egg-apples—consumed in 
Victoria, are grown ; I also observed several acres planted with BaJi- 
mcria niwa, foy making grass-cloth. Botanical novelties 1 did not 
obtain, but found Panttx aevleatm, a species of Ficus, two Ferns, and 
several almost dried-up specimens of Clerodoidron fragrant*, which grew 
abundantly on the road-sides, and were about four feet high. It is now 
universally regretted that the little peninsula of Cowloon w as not se¬ 
lected for the British settlement, in preference to the unhealthy locality 
in which the present towu of Victoria is built; for after all the enormous 
expenses to which the Government has been subjected in order to carry 
out the great public works, drainage, canals, bridges, See., the salubrity 
of Hong-Kong is but slightly improved, aud the annual mortality 
among the whites continues to be very great. 
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On the slopes of the hills forming the Happy Valley, just above the 
burial-ground, a number of rare plants are to be found. I gathered 
several species of Oak, the Synadrys owed, Lindl., the nuts of which are 
eaten, a beautiful Chestnut ( Castanea , sp.), Mmecylon nigrescent, H. et 
Arn., Camellia euryoides , and C. Japonica. The latter was about 
twenty-four feet high, but this is by no means its greatest size: in 
some parts of the island it attains a height of fifty feet, and a stem 
more than a foot in diameter. To discover new species is highly 
gratifying, yet 1 think it is equally so to meet agaiu with plants which, 
like the Camellia Japonica , were favourites in our native land, and have 
been familiar to us from our infancy. 

The view from Victoria Peak is beautiful, and amply repays the ex¬ 
ertions even of him who ascends the mountain merely for the sake of 
the surrounding scenery. The spectator may discover more than thirty 
islands, and a vast number of Chinese and European ships : he lias a 
complete panorama of the town of Victoria, its magnificent edifices, 
roads, bridges, canals, and other public works which have been con¬ 
structed since the occupation. The peak itself, as well as the whole 
ridge of the Hong-Kong mountains, is destitute of woody plants; but 
on the slopes, in the little groves and valleys, a mass of shrubs, chiefly 
evergreens, and a luxuriant herbage, are met with. I noticed Gardenias, 
RuhL Azaleas , Ardisias, Gordonias , Btrlcea frutescens, AMem is Ch'um/m 
with small yellow flowers, Lhnonia citrfolia, Strychnos colubrina, Smi * 
hces, Orchidr and Terns . Among the latter is the curious Nephrolrpis 
tuberosa , Eon, having large tuberous roots like Potatoes. In sonic of 
the rivulets of the mountain I found a number of gold-fishes ( Cyprinm 
auratus , linn.). Several of them were safely carried down to the town 
and deposited in a jar. 

There are at present in Hong-Kong two gentlemen, Dr. II. 1<\ Hance 
and Lieut.-Colonel Eyre, who take great iuterest in botany. They 
made several excursions with me to the most profitable localities, and 
pointed out some of the rarest productions of the flora. Er. llance 
was unfortunately suffering from intermittent fever, which has shaken 
him so much during the last four months that he will be compelled 
to return to England before the commencement of the rainy season. 
He w r as, therefore, unable to accompany me very frequently. Licut.- 
Coloncl Eyre makes almost daily excursions. He possesses, be¬ 
sides a considerable herbarium, n beautiful set of coloured drawings 
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of Hong-Kong plants, chiefly executed by himself. Many of the figures 
represent species new to science; there is especially one, a Camellia , 
allied apparently to C. caudata , Wall. It has been called by Captain 
Champion C. euryaides . I do not, however, observe that name in the 
enumeration of Chinese plants given in the ‘Journal of Botany* by him 
. and the late l)r. Gardner. 

In the evening of the 2nd of December I attended a meeting of the 
China branch of the Itoyal Asiatic Society, when the secretary read a 
paper by Dr. II. J. Ilance, advocating the establishment of a botanical 
garden. It appears to be the general wish that such an institution 
should effect a twofold object—be useful to science, and serve as a pub¬ 
lic promenade. Yet such is the peculiarity of the ground and climate 
that great difficulty will be experienced in choosing an appropriate place. 
If a situation unprotected from the wind is selected, a single typhoon 
may destroy within a few hours the most valuable collection; and a 
sheltered position adapted for a botanical garden is hardly to be found 
in the vicinity of the town. Little hope remains, therefore, of seeing 
both objects accomplished, but, as has been observed, the advancement 
of science should be the primary, and promenading the secondary, aim 
of the institution. 

Being desirous of visiting Canton, I started, accompanied by Mr. 
John Anderson, one of my fellow-voyagers, on the morning of the 11th 
of December, in a river-steamer. Our voyage was first through a groupc 
of islands, and then up the river, passing the town of Whampoa. The 
high state of cultivation, the number of villages, the tall pagodas, the 
gorgeous temples, the great mass of ships, and the thousands of boats 
loaded with human beings, are truly worth sceeing, and only to be met 
with in China. If a thoroughfare in the city of London is called 
crowded, I am actually at a loss what term to apply to the mass of 
boats and people seen at Canton. It is almost beyond belief. We 
reached our destination towards f he evening, and were kindly received 
by Mr. W r . J’nstau, a German merchant, whose establishment at Vic¬ 
toria had already been placed at my disposal, and who here gave another 
proof of his hospitality. 

You are probably aware bow peculiarly foreigners arc situated at 
Canton. They are only allowed to enter the suburbs: the actual city 
is not open to them; and as the streets of the former are very unrrow 
and filthy, the sole place for walking is a small garden in front of the 
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factories on the banks of the river. Formerly this garden was divided 
by a wall into two portions, the smaller of which—containing a neat 
church raised by general subscription of the Protestants—belonged to 
the English, the larger to the other foreign merchants ; but now, after 
years of deliberation and many a warm discussion, the division has been 
pulled down, and the grounds are united. The garden contains several, 
fine trees, Bauhinia Fig-trees, Palms, &c., and is kept very neat and 
clean, but considering the great annual expense of maintaining it, one 
can but regret that it has been laid out b) a person who possessed 
neither taste nor judgment. 

It is generally the ambition of those who visit Canton to go to the 
so-called heights of the city. As this expedition, if undertaken by 
single individuals, is not considered safe—some Europeans having 
occasionally beeu murdered, others beaten or pelted with stones—a 
party was formed. After about two hours of uninterrupted walking 
through the crowded streets of the suburbs we reached the outside of 
the walls, without being subjected to any insult except that offered by 
a lot of boys and girls, sometimes amounting to more than a hundred, 
who constantly followed us with the annoying cry of “ Foreign devils! 
foreign devils !” Prom the hills wc obtained a full \ iew of the city—a 
mass of buildings so closely crammed together that it was almost im¬ 
possible to detect either streets, squares, or any other division; the 
whole presenting, if not a beautiful, at least a grand and curious 
spectacle. 

The flora of the surrounding country was very scanty. A few iso¬ 
lated Pine-trees (Pinus Chinenm, Lamb.) grew on the heights; near 
the water. Ficus nUida and some Bamboos; on the great city walls, 
Ba/meria nivea and Ficus stipulate ; while spreading over hedges was 
seen a Hop which differs so much in aspect and size from Hiaaulm 
Ltipnlvs, that on a closer comparison it may possibly prove a new 
species. Among the cultivated plants, except the Sagillaria Chineum^ 
which was grown in great quantities in swamps, I observed nothing 
peculiar The Rice and most vegetables had not yet been sown, for it 
was still winter, which, though not to be compared with ours, is suffi¬ 
ciently severe to convert sometimes during the night the surface of the 
stagnant water into a crust of ice. 

In approaching one of the twelve gates a number of soldiers came 
towards us, who, with the greatest politeness, told us that we had 
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better return whence we came. But T had made up my mind that I 
would go inside the walls of Canton, so, stepping boldly through the 
gate, I walked a few steps forward, followed by the rest of my com¬ 
panions, -and then turned back. The soldiers understood perfectly 
well for what the odd manoeuvre was intended. They laughed heartily, 
and we all parted as friends.—Wc now returned, and retracing our 
steps through the suburbs reached the factories in safety. 

The people of Canton seem to attach great value to the virtues of 
plants. In the principal streets are stalls where mediciiial herbs, roots, 
barks, and other vegetable substances are sold. At one of these places 
1 counted more than fifty different drugs. There is generally, especially 
if a cure is performed, a man putting up and extolling the extraor¬ 
dinary properties of his wares, in doing which he indulges now and 
then in a piece of witticism, which occasions among his gaping 
audience great merriment. 1 have never regretted so much being 
ignorant, of the vernacular tongue as here, for whatever may be the 
quackery connected with the Chinese practice of medicine, a great deal, 
no doubt, is sound science, dearly purchased by experience. In this 
respect wc have yet much to learn from them. The great work of Li- 
shi-chin, called the ‘ Pun-tsau-kang-muh,’ or Materia Medic a, is a 
valuable compilation, of which Europeans know but little, and which 
lias never been translated into any language. It consists of no 
less than forty closely-printed octavo volumes, and contains several 
hundred figures of minerals, plants, and animals. True, tbc represen¬ 
tations arc imperfect, but they are in most instances not inferior to 
those woodcuts adorning the pages of the old “ Kniuterbueher ” and 
Herbals published in Europe shortly after the invention of printing. 
To identify the names and figures given by Li-shi-chin with scientific 
appellations, will be an interesting study to those who occupy them¬ 
selves with Chinese Natural History, and, judging from the few ex¬ 
tracts which have lately been published, the labour of translating the 
whole would be amply repaid by a vast amount of curious and useful 
information.* 

In the tf Manual of Scientific Inquiry ’ you ask whether, in the 
northern provinces of China, Indigo or any other vegetable (lye is 
used in colouring green tea. Whether different processes of dyeing are 

* The work in question is to be had of all the principal booksellers in Canton. 
Price 8 dollars, 50 cents, Spanish. 
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pursued in tlic north from those of the south I cannot say, but it is 
certain that around Canton, whence great quantities are annually ex¬ 
ported, the green tea is dyed with Prussian blue, turmeric, and 
gypsum, all reduced into fine powder. The process is well described by 
Sir John V. Davis ( c The Chinese/ vol. iii. p. 244 et seq.), who, however, 
falls into the strange mistake of supposing the whole proceeding of 
colouring to be an adulteration, and leaves his readers to infer that it 
is only occasionally done in order to meet the urgency of the demand, 
while it is now very well known that all the green tea of Canton has 
assumed that colour by artificial dyeing. I had heard so much about 
tea—copper-plates, picking of the loaves, rolling them up with the 
fingers, boiling them in hot water, &c., &c.,—that I became anxious 
to sec with my own eyes the process of manufacture, of which the 
various books had given me such a confused idea. One of the groat 
merchants conducted me not only to his own but also to another es¬ 
tablishment, where the preparation of the different sorts was going 
forward. There was no concealment or mysterious proceeding; 
everything was conducted openly, and exhibited with great civility; 
indeed, from all I saw in the country 1 am almost inclined to conclude 
that either the Chinese have greatly altered, or their wish to conceal 
and mystify everything, of which so much has been said, never 
existed. 

The tea is brought to Canton unprepared. After its arrival it is 
first subjected to cleaning. Women and children are employed to 
pick out the pieces of twigs, seeds, and other impurities with which it 
happens to be intermixed. The only sorts which may be called natural 
arc those gathered at different seasons: the rest are prepared by arti¬ 
ficial means. Without entering into a description of all these pro¬ 
cesses, it may suffice to take one as an example, A quantity of Bohea 
Samhung was thrown into a spherical iron pan kept hot by means of 
a fire beneath. These leaves were constantly stirred about until they 
became thoroughly heated, when the dyes above mentioned were 
added, viz., to about twenty pounds of tea, one spoonfull of gypsum, 
one of turmeric, and two or even three of Prussian blue. The leaves 
instantly changed into a bluish-green, and, having been stirred for a 
few minutes, were taken out. They, of course, had shrivelled and 
assumed different shapes from the heat. The different kinds were 
produced by sifting. The small longish leaves fell through the first 
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sieve and formed Young Iiyson, while those which had a roundish gra¬ 
nular shape fell through last, and constituted Choo-cha, or Gunpowder. 

It was ray particular desire to obtain the plant of which the Iticc- 
paper is made. On my arrival, all 1 could learn was that the paper 
was manufactured from vegetable pith: respecting the name of the 
plant, its vegetation, and native province, the most contradictory 
statements prevailed. My first aim was to discover the vernacular 
name of the plant; after I had succeeded in obtaining this, through 
the aid of an intelligent missionary, Mr. Vogel, I experienced no 
further difficulty in collecting information, and in finding a Chinaman 
willing to procure specimens. The plant grows abundantly in the 
province of Yunnan, and in the work of Li-slii-chin there is a figure 
and description of it. Mr. "Williams, the well-known author of ‘ The 
Middle Kingdom,’ has kindly rendered that account into English for me, 
and the following is a transcript of his version:—“ The Tung-toh-muh, 
or, ns it sometimes is called, Tung-tsau (i. e., hollow plant), grows on 
the sides of hills. Its leaves resemble the Castor Oil plant (Richius 
communis, Linn.) ; the stem is hollow, and has in its heart a white pith, 
which is prized for its lightness and whiteness, and collected in order 
to make ornaments for women.—Kuoli-poh says: ‘It grows in Kiang- 
nan, is about twelve or fourteen feet high, and has leaves which are 
large and fleshy, like those of the Ndumbium. In the stem is a very 
white pith. Gardeners now sow the seed, and iilso transplant the 
plant, if the stem is cooked with honey, and mixed with preserved 
fruit, the taste is sweet and pleasant.’—Li-shi-eliin says. ‘ The stalks 
of those plants which grow in the hills arc large, several inches in cireuin- 
fereuco. The. taste and virtues of this plant arc sweet, cooling, and 
innocuous. It aids the secretions, stops diarrhoea and excess of urine, 
and helps the expectorations. A tincture of the burnt stalks reduced 
to powder is good for lockjaw. 5 55 

Such is the account given by the Chinese of the .Rice-paper plant, 
and, judging from this description, the woodcut annexed to it, and a 
quantity of pith which 1 obtained at Canton, it would appear that the 
Tung-toh-muh belongs to the Natural Order of Malvaceae.* It. is also 

* The Chinese represent and describe anything they choose as the u Rice-paper 
plant probably because few are acquainted with it themselves. Our present volume 
of the Miscellany will contain a figure and description which will show the plant to 
be an Araliacea ,—Ed. 

VOL. IV. E 
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stated that the fibre of the plant is made into paper, and some even 
contend Hint all the Rice-paper is made of fibre. This, however, 
cannot be the case, as the best sheets, when examined, will be found 
to consist entirely of medullary tissue. 1 send you an exact tracing of 
the figure. It may prove useful in identifying the plant. I have only 
to remark that I believe the bend does not denote that it is a creeping 
or winding plant, but is a liberty taken by the artist; and that the 
various appendages are intended for hair, though their coarseness may 
induce any one, at first sight, to consider them as spines or thorns. 

The afternoon of the 13tb of December 1 devoted to visiting some 
Chinese gardens. One of them, being the establishment of a rich 
nurseryman, and entirely devoted to his private amusement, was kept 
in beautiful order. It was adorned with summer-houses, and artificial 
ponds filled with numerous plants of Ndvinbium speemnm, bridges, 
rock-work, and thousands of dwarf shrubs and trees, cultivated in 
glazed pots. The whole was on so grand a scale that it must have 
cost a great sum : if the old nurseryman made all the money by his 
trade, gardening must be a more profitable employment in China than 
it is in more civilized countries.—In the different nurseries there 
existed very little variety among the potted plants. Rows and rows 
contained nothing save Oranges, Roses, Cdosia cridata , and Chinese 
Authemis of many different sorts, but inferior, I thought, to those, 
cultivated in European gardens. Serma ftriida was also plentiful, and 
generally trimmed into various figures,—pagodas, junks, animals, kc. 
I observed several imitations of the deer: the antlers and every part of 
the animal so nicely grown that I could not help admiring them. 

After a few days* stay at Canton I returned to Hong-Kong. On the 
22nd of December the ‘ Herald ’ took her departure from Victoria, and, 
calling on the 29th at the island of Aor, she reached on the following 
day the harbour of Singapore. 

(7b be continued .) 
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The following neat and just tribute to poor Douglas is translated 
from the German edition (published in the past year under the imme- 
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diatc direction of the author) of ‘ Earth, Plank , and Man * by J. F. 
Schouw, who, we regret to say, is grievously afflicted by a long-con¬ 
tinued illness :— 

“ The introduction of ornamental plants from abroad was effected 
in former days by diplomatic persons, merchants, or travellers, who 
interested themselves about such things, and forwarded or took them 
home. Afterwards, travelling botanists, especially those accompanied 
by skilful gardeners, were the chief promoters of such importations. 
More recently our shrubberies and pleasure-grounds have been enriched 
by scientifically-educated gardeners, scut abroad expressly for that 
purpose. Among the latter class no one deserves greater credit than 
7hind J)ou(/Jaa. Being sent out by the Horticultural Society of London 
to the Northern States of America and its north-west coast, especially 
the banks of the river Columbia, he introduced into England a greater 
number of hardy trees, shrubs, and animals than any one had done 
before him, namely 53 woody and 145 herbaceous plants, making 
altogether V.)H species, for the most part quite new. These plants, 
being hardy enough to bear the climate of Europe, have multiplied 
to an incredible extent in England, as well as on the Continent, so that 
one scarcely ever sees a garden, however humble, lhat is without some 
of these great ornaments. Wo may particularize the many new 
species of Pcnkkmon , Lnpittus, (Enoflwra , UiUa, Collomia , several 
beautiful species of Eihrs, and many sorts of Pines. 

“ Having done so much in America, Douglas went to the Sandwich 
Islands, where lie fell a sacrifice to his anient zeal, being gored to 
death by a wild bull, caught in a pit dug by the natives, and into which 
the unfortunate traveller fell, lie was only tlnrty-six years old. If 
we consider the powerful moral influence which floriculture exerts on 
mankind, wc may assuredly rank that young man among those who have 
honourably sacrificed their lives in tin? performance of their duty—not 
less than the soldier who dies in the field of battle. Gardening pur¬ 
suits not only tend to the preservation of health, but they soften and 
subdue passions, ami elevate the mind above commonplace things. 
The cottage, from which we can peep into a pretty flower-garden 
attached to it, is sure to be neat and well-regulated within; and if 
there is a flower-stand outside, we shall mostly find a well-stored book¬ 
shelf within, lie, therefore, who sacrifices his life in promoting these 
desirable results among his fellow-creatures, does more good, generally, 
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than he who is carried off by a bullet, not rarely to serve the schemes 
of ambition aud covetousness.’* 

No less just is a tribute paid to the merits of N. B. Ward, Esq., 
for the important services he has rendered to botany and horticulture. 
Wo lind it in a letter from Professor Mirbel to Dr. Wallieh :— 

“ La serve de voyage que voua avez bicn voulu nous adresser, m*a 
tvto remise, et j’ai vu avee autant d’adniiration que do plaisir, que les 
quinze especcs qu*ellc conteuait, elaient aussi snines que nos plantes 
do serre, quaiul, a la belle saison, nous les retirons de leur prison pour 
les exposer ii la bienfaisautc inlluenec de l*air libre. Ou devait clever 
une statue a I’iuvenlcur de ce precede. On on clove a des gens qui 
font plus de bruit, mais moins de bien.” 


Sale of Nees von EsenbecFs Library and Herbarium. 

Professor Nees von Esenbeck has lately published a catalogue of his 
Library, from the preface of which the following is an extract:— 
“ 1 am,” says the author, “ without property: my Library and my 
Herbarium are all 1 possess, all I am able to leave to my family. In 
my career as a mcdical'iium, I have always considered the interests of 
the suffering poor as of primary, my own of secondary importance ; and, 
being devoted to scientific pursuits, I did not obtain a lucrative, certainly 
never an extensive, practice. A small e&tate, inherited from n relation, 
afforded for some years the means and leisure lor cultivating science suc¬ 
cessfully ; but, during the French wars, my property became untenable, 
and I was induced to accept a professorship at Erlangen and the 
Presidency of the Imperial Academy of Naturalists. Having ex¬ 
changed Erlangen for Bonn, and thus settled in Prussia, it became a 
question whether the Academy should have its scat in Bavaria, because 
itty predecessor resided in Erlangen when the German Empire was dis¬ 
solved, or whether it should retain its position as a national institution 
for the whole of Germany. The negotiations which followed ended by 
the Academy retaining its independence, aud, as far as circumstances 
would permit, its position in regard to the Confederation. By my exer¬ 
tions the institution obtained a confirmation of its old statutes, and, 
during its stay in Prussia, an annual grant of 1,200 thalers. Since 
18L8 1 have constantly laboured in restoring this ancient institution, 
and discharging my duties as professor in the University; indeed, my 
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academical duties required my whole attention, and prevented me from 
accepting any of the more lucrative places which from time to time 
became vacant. Thus it happens that, since Government has de¬ 
prived me of the Professorship, my circumstances are such as compel 
me to part w r ith my Library and Herbarium. Having no prospect of 
a pension, and no desire to solicit favours in high places, l address 
myself to the Members of the Academy and to my friends and con¬ 
temporaries, requesting their aid in trying to dispose of my collections. 
If my Library and Herbarium could be sold as a whole, 1 should be 
able to realize their value, and should consider the amount as an 
acknowledgment of thirty years of academical services. The Herba¬ 
rium consists of 297 volumes in folio and 42 volumes in quarto, and 
contains SO,000 sheets. It is valuable on account of its consisting 
chiefly of exotie specimens, including plants collected by Sieber, Preiss, 
Wallieh, Wight, Eeklon, Zcyber, Dregc, Pappe, Wied, and others, and 
representing most fully the Elorns of Mexico, New Holland, North 
America, Brazil, Southern Africa, the East Indies, and Europe. It is 
rendered still more important In its containing the original specimens 
on which my monographic labours, the dissertations on the Laurinea 
SolanWt Acanfhacea, llepaticcr , Asteraavr, Cyperacm\ Graminea, and 
lieAiacea, are founded. The Library is composed of 8,000 volumes, 
embracing the standard works on Natural History and Natural Philo¬ 
sophy. It is to be sold in Breslau on the first of May, 1852, by 
public auction, ami commissions will be received by the Scldctter’sche 
BuchhandJung in Breslau, or any other great bookseller on the Con¬ 
tinent. 

“The Herbarium, if it cannot be sold entire, is to be disposed of 
in sets. It has been valued at 12,000 thalersthe Laurinea at 
280 thalers, the Acanthacea at 600, and the Glumacece at 3,000.” 

Since the appearance of the above letter, we learn with satisfaction 
that Professor Nees von Esenbeck has beeu requested to continue as 
President of the Academy Naturae Curiosorum by his adjuncts, in 
whom the nomination exclusively rests; and that he has assented. 
This mark of respect towards one of the most distinguished and 
classical botanists of our age, who during a long series of years has 
contributed vastly to the celebrity of the Academy, will be hailed, not 
only by its own members, but by every lover of Natural Science. 
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Dr. Lehmann, of Hamburgh, writes on this subject as follows:— 
“ When Nees tendered his resignation of the Presidentship of the 
Acad. Nat. Curiosor., he summoned his adjuncts to meet at Schwein- 
furt (the birth-place of the Academy), in order to exercise the right 
inherent in their appointment, to nominate a successor; and likewise 
to arrange for the due celebration in 1852 of the two-hundredtli anni¬ 
versary of the Academy. In order to c frustrate the many intrigues that 
are at work/ it had been resolved beforehand, at a meeting at Er¬ 
langen, that Nees should be requested to continue President, and 
at the same time to form, if possible, a union between the Aca¬ 
demy and the Annual Association of Naturalists; further, that the 
adjuncts had nothing whatever to do with the affair between the 
Prussian Professor and the Prussian ’Minister of Public Instruction and 
Church Affairs. This resolution was unanimous at Erlangen, and at 
Scliweinfurt it was curried without difficulty. Nees consented to the 
proposed arrangement; and Lehmann and Jiigcr, high in medical 
practice at Stuttgart, were desired to take the needful steps on the 
occasion, including a proposition to secure to the Academy greater 
independence from all Government influence or control. The two 
hundred years’ Jubilee which happens on the 8tli of January next, 
is to be celebrated at Wiesbaden on the 18th of September, at the 
meeting there of the Associalion of Naturalists. Our friend is writing 
a Programme to that effect. At Berlin, where he was deputed to gain 
the concurrence of Humboldt, he was most successful: the latter pro¬ 
mised his best exertions.” 


Herbarium of the late George Gardner, Esq., Director of the 
Boyal Botanic Garden , Ceylon . 

Allusion has been already made to the Herbarium of the late 
Mr. Gardner, of Ceylon. It was hoped a purchaser would have come 
forward willing to take the collection entire, arranged as it is, and 
fastened on stout white demy folio paper, in covers of the same, according 
to the numbers in Endlicher’s * Genera.* Such, however, has not been 
the case, and, with the consent of the family, the collection has been 
broken up according to countries (the Cryptogamia, however, separated 
from them): and the collections now to be disposed of arc those of— 
Ceylon .about 2000 papers. 
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South America, excluding Brazil, including Mexico 
and a few from the Pacific Islands . about 1800 papers. 

North America .... „ 1000 „ 

South Africa .. 800 „ 

Australia and New Zealand . . „ 400 „ 

Europe, including North Africa, Madeira, 

Canary Islands, &c. about 4000 „ 

Any of the above sets are offered for sale. They are, as already ob¬ 
served, in excellent condition, all having been poisoned, and are as fully 
and correctly named as in any extensive general herbarium.* 

Applications may be made to l be Editor of this Journal, and the 
collections may be seen at Kew. 


Plants of Mount Olympus. 

Le Professcur Clemeuti a l’honucur de prevenir les Botanistes qu’il 
pout inettrc a la disposition dcs amateurs la collection dcs plantcs 
rccueillies par lui dans son dernier voyage sur TOlvuipe Byt-liinique et 
en d’a litres coutrees de rOricnt. Ijc prix do la ccnturie est de 35 francs, 
y compris nn cxeinplaire du * Sertuium Olympicum/ contenant la des¬ 
cription de quelqucs espoces nouvclles et des observations snr les plus 
remarquablca. La collection tout entiere a etc soigneusement etudiee, 
ct les cspeces qui la composent, au nombre d’environ 125 ii 150, out 
dte nominees avec autant d’exaetitude quo possible, avec lc coucours dcs 
savants botanistes MM. Gay, Spacb, et Webb. MM. les Souscripteurs 
sont pries de s’adresser—a Paris, ii M. B. Webb, Avenue de Marbeuf, 
15 ; ii Genes, a M. le Professcur de Notaris j en Angleterre, chez Mr. 
It. Heward, 5, Young Street, Kensington. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Beitrdge sur Ketminm den inneren Baues der amgewaclmnen Moos- 
kapsel , insbesondere des Peristomes . Von S. Lanzius-Beninga, PLD. 

Much as has been written about Mosses, little is known of their 

* Since the above notice was written, all havo been disposed of with the exception 
of the North American, South African, Australian, aud European collections 
(amounting to about 6,200 papers), for which the family is willing to accept an ex¬ 
tremely small sum. 
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internal organization, and the various attempts to classify them in 
natural sub-tribes and genera are but so many artificial arrangements. 
Dr. Lanzius-Beninga, in the publication above quoted (which, we 
believe, is a reprint of his article contained in vol. xxii. of the Nova 
Acta Acad. Leop, Carol. Nat. Cur.), has tried to establish a more philo¬ 
sophical system, and shown, in a series of interesting observations, that 
the internal structure of the capsule (theca) and the peristome offers the 
best means of classifying the Mosses. He finds that the genus Sphag¬ 
num presents the most simple, Polytrichum the most complicated 
structure. He also proves that a knowledge of the internal structure 
of the capsule is most useful in determining species. “All good 
species,say3 Dr. Lanzius-Beninga, “ present sufficient marks to dis¬ 
tinguish them from their allies. In 1846, I found near Gottingen a 
Moss which seemed to be an intermediate form between Pier an um 
varium and 1). Schreberianum: in analyzing the capsules of the latter 
two microscopically, the identity of the two species was at once appa¬ 
rent.” The work contains forty-six pages and forty-one figures.— 
(B. Seemann .) 


Bericht iiber die Beiatmgen in der geograph Mm und ay stem at'Men 

Botanik wdhrend dea Jethros 1848. Von Dn. A. Guisebacii. 8vo. 

Berlin. 1851. 

This work is a continuation of Professor Grisebach’s former labours, 
an annual report of all that has been done in the field of systematical 
and geographical botany. It gives an account of every new work, 
notices its place of publication, ami furnishes occasionally extracts of 
considerable length. It also points out the smaller articles contained 
in periodicals, and arranges them under different heads. At present, 
when it is expected that every one knows thoroughly, or at least the 
best part of, the literature of other countries, a compilation of this 
nature must be to every working botanist an acceptable acquisition ; 
and, indeed, the large sale Professor Grisebach’s work enjoys on the 
Continent is a sufficient proof of its usefulness. (B. Seemann .) 
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On the Camphor-tree of Sumatra (Dryobalanops Camphom, Colebr.) \ 
by Dr. W. H. de Yrjese, Professor of Botany at the Royal Univer¬ 
sity of Leyden. ( Kindly translated from the Dutch by Miss Mary 
Anne de Yriese, for this Journal,) 

For many years past a distinction has been made between the Cam¬ 
phor-tree of Sumatra and Borneo, and that of Japan and China. The 
Japan or Chinese Camphor-tree is Laurm Camphora , L., belonging to 
the Laurels. It is a large and sometimes very thick tree, and may be 
recognized at first sight by its shining triple-nerved leaves. The 
camphor is partly obtained from this tree by incisions in the trunk, 
the juice that streams out of it being gathered in bowls. This method 
produces the purest camphor. Another kind is obtained by decoc¬ 
tion and distillation of the wood in an iron pot, furnished with a cover, 
or covered with another oblong iron pot, filled with straw or reeds. 
The camphor is sublimated by an elevated temperature, adheres to the 
straw, and is exported to Europe in slices. Formerly the camphor 
was only refined in Holland; the process is now known elsewhere also. 
This is the camphor commonly sold in Europe, and is generally of a 
low price. Several other plants, cliielly of the Order Lab la tee — Mentha, 
Salvia , &c.—contain camphor, but in a small quantity. The camphor 
of Sumatra and Borneo, as well ns the tree producing it, was always 
supposed to differ from that of Japan and China. At a remote period 
it was thought to be more precious and more medicinal than that of 
Japan, and at the present day the camphor of Sumatra is sold at a 
very high price, particularly to the Chinese; that of Japan and China, 
on the contrary, may be purchased at a low price. 

The most varying accounts of the history of the Camphor-tree of 
Sumatra are given both by earlier and more recent authors. Some of 
these notices may be considered as entirely contrary to the truth, others 
are inaccurate, and very few are exact. The examination of them all 
would occupy too much time. 

The Camphor-trees of Sumatra and Borneo were mentioned in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century. The first mention of it occurs in 
the “Eerste Scheepvaart der Hollandsche natie naar Oost-Iudie, 
1505-7,” to be found in “Begin en Yoortgnngh van de Vereenigde 
Nederlandsclie Geoctroijeerde O. I. Compagnie; gedrukt in den jare 
1646.** 

von. iv. f 
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What is told us of this tree by Valentyn, in the year 1680, is in 
many respects remarkable, and proves at the same time how much 
the tree was already considered worthy of attention. Mich. Bcruh. 
Valentyn gives the following statement on this subject, which was in 
1680 communicated to him by Arent Sylvius:— 

“ The Camphor-tree is found in several forests. Without any culture 
or human aid, it grows luxuriantly like other forest-trees, and elevates 
its lofty, heavy, unbraucked, and straight trunk, and forms a crown of 
moderate extension, but which may be called small in proportion to 
the trunk, and which is furnished with few and not heavy branches. 

“The leaves are oblong ovate, with a strong lengthened point 
(‘ apice prolixe extenso *). In a dry state they are of a dark green 
colour. They are hard, tough, and smell like camphor. This is said 
of the tree of Baros, for in that of Java (that is, of Japan) the leaves 
are differently formed and much larger than those of the tree first 
mentioned, as may be seen by the seventh plate of Valentyn. 

“The bark is fine and reddish; when the tree becomes old and 
thick, it falls off in large pieces: by this property the tree may be 
partly distinguished from others. Boots several feet in length are also 
often to be seen above the ground. 

“ The fruit, which is obtained with difficulty^ in consequence of the 
height of the tree, resembles more a flower than a fruit, as it has more 
or less oblong and thick variously-coloured leaves, which are generally 
red, violet, yellow, or greenish, and enclose the fruit like a hazel-nut. 
The fruit has a hard shell; the enveloping leaves are elevated above 
it, and are not pointed, but have red tips, spread out above like the 
petals of a tulip. The fruit, which, like the leaves, has a taste of 
camphor, is not only useful for medicinal purposes, but may be em¬ 
ployed as food, and, like many other fruits, makes a good confection. 
The fruit is not easily obtained, as it is dangerous to penetrate the 
woods. 

“When the tree has attained some size, the resin does not stream 
out like benzoin; but near the pith, or heart, arc natural fissures, in 
which the juice accumulates, which, gradually coagulating, sticks to the 
wood in the form of small pieces of camphor. 

“ If those who have the care of the Camphor-trees perceive that in 
some of the trees there is camphor (which they pretend to discover by 
some signs known to them), they order the trees to be cut down, strip 
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them of their leaves and bark, and out away the outer wood to the 
marrow or heart, in which are the apertures or fissures; they cut that 
wood into small pieces, and therein the camphor is found, beautifully 
brilliant. They have a method of scraping it from the wood with 
small instruments; and after purifying the scraped-off camphor {cam- 
phora ahrasa) they seldom obtain more than from two to three pounds. 
Of that, one-twentieth is generally paid as a tribute; the rest remains 
in their possession. 

“ Camphor-oil, the peculiar juice of the tree, exudes from its fissures 
and cavities, and is carefully collected. The oil is so fine, that a paper 
penetrated by it and held near a flame, catches fire immediately and 
burns till all the oil is consumed.— Oct. 2, 1680.*** 

We must not omit to mention that Valentynf has given a drawing 
of the leaves of a Camphor-tree of Baros, which agrees very well with 
tbc objects before us, so that wc do not doubt that Arent Sylvius, from 
whose accounts this chapter is written by Valeutyn, really knew the 
tree, and in what respects it differs from that of Japan. 

I would recommend further the notices given of this tree by 
Brcyoe,t Grimm, § Rumphius,|| Charles Miller,** Adolph Eschcls- 
kroon,t+ Itudcrmachcr,| + Houttuyn,§§ Gaortucr,U [| Colebrooke,*** 
Roxburgh,!!-) and William Jack-! 11 

1 will here repeat the diagnostic description given of this tree 

* Valentini, Tndia Literata, seu dissertatioues cpistolicre de plantis, &c., p. 488. 
Fraucof. 1716, fol. 

t Mich. Bern. Valenti ni Hist. Simpl. Reformats, lib. ii. sect. iv. p. 250. 

t Prodr. fasc. PI. rar., 1680. 

§ Obs. de Arb. Camphorac, in Miscell. Cur. sivc Ephern. Nat. Curios. 1C83, 
p. 371. tab c. f. 33. 

|| Herb, Arab. Auefc, cap. Ixxxii. p. 67. 1755. 

** Extracts from several Letters from Mr. Charles Miller, giving some account 
of the interior parts of Sumatra .—Phil. Traus. vol. Ixviii. p. 161,170. 1778. 

ft Besohr. van Sumatra, iusonderheid vau desselfe Koophandel. Boor Ad. Escbcls- 
kroon, p. 61-3. 1783. 

XX Verband. vau het BataviaaschGenootscliap, vol. iii. p. 27. 1785. vii. Batavia. 
1814. 

§§ Verh. dor TIoll. Maatsch. van Wetcnsch., pi. viii. 1781. 

|| I) Suppl. Carpol. vol. iii. 40. 

*** Asiatic Researches, vol. xii. p. 537. 1818. 

!!t Hor. tnd. vol. ii. p. 617. 1832. 

Hookeris Companion, vol, i. p. 253. 1835, 
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elsewhere, founded upon specimens from Sumatra collected by Dr. 
Jungkuhn. 

Dryobalanops, Gartn., CokbrJack. 

Calyx inferus, monophyllus, cupulatus, limbo deramn 5-alato, alia 
patentibus. Corolla intern, 5-partita (vci 5-petnla, petalis basi 
junctis), laciniis ovato-lnnceolatis. Stamina hypogyua, plurima, 
monadelplm, annulo in basi corollee inscrta; antherac subsessiles, 
biloculares, elongntm, lineares, loculis mcmbranaccis, mucronatis. 
Ovarium superura, ovatum, stylo post anthesin stcpe persistente 
acuminatum, triloculare, loculis biovulatis. Stylus filiformis, stami- 
nibus vix longior. Stigma vix distinctum (nec capitatum). Capsula 
unilocularis, trivalvis, monospcrma, calyci aucto partim insidena, 
partim ejus laciniis auctis olarformibus cincta. Semin is embryo exal- 
buminosus, inversus, cotyledonibus inmqualibus carnosis chrysaloi- 
deo-contortuplicatis.—Arboves excels* z? Sum air am inmlarn habitantes, 
foliis alternis coriaceis ; stipulis caditcU ; floribus panieulatis , ter mi- 
nalibm et axillaribus . 

Dryobalanops Camphora , Colebr.; foliis ovatis obtuse acuminatis basi 
acutis supernc nitidis dorso opacis parallelc venosis carinatis. 

Hab. Region. 0-1000'; prope Tapanuli et Huraba. 

* SYNONYMIA. 

Be arbore Camphor a liiera Wilhelmi ten Rhyne ad Jacob Breyuium: 
Prodr. cj. fasc. rar. plant. Gedani, 1G83. 

Arbor Camphor #, Grimm, Observ. in Miscell. Cur. give Epliem. 
Nat. Curios. 1683, p. 371, cum tab. fig. 33 (mala). 

Arbor Camphoriftra, Yalcntini, Ind. lit. p. 488, 1716, ex auctoritnte 
Arent Sylvii. 

Arbor Camphor if era , Mich. Remh. Valentini Hist. Simpl. Refor- 
mata, lib. ii. sect. vi. p. 250. Rumphii Herb. Amb. Auct. cap. lxxxii. 
p. 67. 1755. Ch. Miller, in Phil. Trans, vol. lxviii. p. 1. pp. 161, 
170, 188. 

Zaurus foliis ovalibus acuminatis lineatis , floribus magtiis tulipaceis , 
Houttuyn, Nat. Hist. ii. 2. pp. 318, 319; Verh. IIoll. Maatsch. van 
Wet. xxi. 272. 

Bnjobalanops arowatica , Gnertn. ? Suppl. Carpol. vol. iii. 49, 
Dryobalanops Camphor a, Colebr., Asiatic Researches, vol. xii. p. 537, 
1818. 
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Dryolalanops Camphora , Colebr., in Jack’s Descr. of Malayan Plants, 
Hook. Comp. vol. i. p. 253. 1835. 

Shorea camphor if era > lioxb. ? PL Ind. vol. ii. p. 617. 1832. 

Pterygium teres , Correa? Ann. du Mus. vol. x. p. 159. t. 8. f. 1. 

Dryohalanops Camphora , Colebr. in Hayne’s Arzn. Gcw. xii. 17. 

Dryolalanops Camphora , Colebr., Korthals, Verb, over de Nat. Gcscb. 
dcr Oost-Ind. Bezitt. (Kruidk.) p. 45. 

A DUMB RATIO. 

Arbor 100'; trunco valido, stricto, columnasformi, G0'-70' alto, 11' 
crasso, ad basin expansionibus laminaribus radiautibus instructo; 
corlice exteriorc ibidem fisso, scabro, strato resinoso, splendente, 
partim albo partim llavescente, stepe crusso, pellucidoque instructo ; 
sursum fusco, dcinum in ramis rainulisquc e griseo-fusccseente obtecto. 
Lignum ipsum fusnim. 

Folia alterna (nec opposila), petiolnta; petiolis dorso rotundatis, 
superne sulcatis, sa*pc curvatis vcl in flex is ct ramis accunibentibus, 
0,01-0,02 longis, immo longioribus; ovatis, basi acutis, apice subito 
angustatis, obtuse acuminatis, margine integerrimis, versus apicem 
subuudulatis, utrinque glabris, coriaeeis, superne niteutibus, medio 
sulcatis, dorso opacis earinntis, parallclc venoais, demto petiolo 0,00- 
0,07 longis, et 0,03 fere latis. 

StipUla geminatm, subulata?, caducie (Colebr.); ovatm, acuta* 
(Kortli.) ; in spccimiuibus Junghuhniauis nulla?. An forsan omnes 
kps® ? 

Fedunculi axillarcs et terminates, breves, incrassati. 

Calyx (junior nou visus) adullus auctus, hemispluericus, campanu- 
latus, basi lignosus, admodum crassus; interna structural magnum 
referens nuinerum lacunarum aerearum, in quinque excresceus ala3 
foliaoeas, coriaceas, rigid as, ereotas, patentee, reflexas, siuu exciso ro- 
tundato amplo a se invieexn distinctas. Alarum form® et diametri 
divers® sunt pro diverso evolutionis stadio; in fructibus immaturis 
magis sunt elongate, ct versus medium et apicem diktat®, 0,07 long® 
et fere 0,01 lato (spec. Houtt. et Jungb.) et in illo stadio quoque 
erect®; in maturis (Colebr.) contra magis diktat®, verc spatliulat®, 
reflex®. Structura alarum est parallcle nervosa ct inter nervos reti¬ 
culata. Calyx totus terebinthinam redolet. 

Corolla (secundum specimen lectum a Millero fll. et jiobiscum com- 
municatnra ab Ill. Bob. Br. cx Mus. Brit. Lond.), caduca, monopetala, 
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5-partita, laciniis ima basi inter sc coalitis membranaeeis, 0,015 longis, 
0,004 latis, lanceolatis. 

Stamina in fundo corollm annulo proprio dcntibus triangularibus 
acutis crectis instructo insidentia, numerosa. In specim. Mill. 15 nu- 
mcramus, sed plura lapsa sunt. Filamenta brevissima; antheras bilo- 
culares, introrsee, in dorso linea media (connectivo) in mucronem ultra 
loculos elongata notatm; loculi mcmbranacei, tota longitudine dehis- 
ccntes, marginibus loculorum involutis. 

Capmla glandem querciuam simulons, supera, ovata, stylo coronata, 
lignosa, fusca, exfceme striis longituclinalibus tenuibus pranlita, basi 
cupula rotundato-gibba hemisphscrica excepta, cique fimiitcr adhmrens, 
unilocularis, trivalvis, valvis oequalibus crassis, monosperma, 0,035 
longa, 0,015 lata (Colebr.), 0,03 longa, 0,015 lata (Gmrtn. si cadem 
est ejus species qu® Colebrookii, quod incertum). 

Semen solitarium, magnum, cavitati capsulaa rcspondens, ovato- 
oblongum, antice sulcatum, integumento fusco ad sulcum intus flex uni, 
ct cum columna centrali colliqucsccns. Columna centralis c fundo cu¬ 
pula* calycina* oriunda, ad rerticem adscendens, semen in ilia directione 
in duos dividens lobos dorso connntos, irnle aucta; lobis longitudinali- 
bus, mollibus, columna brevioribus, intra cotyledonum plicas scse dc- 
mergentibus; duobus majoribus latcralibus ad ventrem recurvis; 
duobus minoribus ‘dorsalibus citra axem productis divergentibus 
(Gsertn.). 

Albumen nullum. 

Embryo constans 2 cotyledonibus, camosis, imparibus. Externus 
maximus, seminis formam constituentibus; interior multo minor, late¬ 
ralis, subcochleatus. PJumula simplex, conica, diphylla. Kndicula 
longa, sursum directa, in sulco cotvlcdonis externi contenta, apice 
conico obtusiusculo terminata, adscendens, supera. (Juxta spec. Mars* 
deni Mus. Brit. Londincnsis et descript. Cel. Grnrtn.) 

The tree here described belongs to the Natural Order Eipterocarpem 
(Bl., Lindl.). All the trees belonging to this family are gigantic and 
of a majestic appearance, and are chiefly remarkable for the beautifully 
coloured and winged fruits. All of them contain more or less of a 
balsamic resin. Shorea robmta produces a resinous substance, which 
is used at the religious solemnities of the Indians. Vateria Indica 
yields a resin which in India is used as copal, and is known in Europe 
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as anime* resin. The Javanese species of Dipterocarpus are all resinous, 
and the resin is said to be used as oopaiva-balsam. 

The Camphor-tree is one of the loftiest trees of the Indian Ar¬ 
chipelago. In its dimensions it surpasses even the Rasamala-trec 
(Jltwgia excelsa) of Java. It is the giant among the trees of the East 
Indies. Its trunk rises vertically, and divides into branches only at 
the top, forming a somewhat convex crown. A person looking over 
the tops of the trees from an elevated place, for instance, from the 
mountains behind Loemoet, at a height of from three to four hundred 
feet, can without difficulty count the full-grown Camphor-trees that are 
scattered in the forest; for, while the Anonaceee , Acacias , Tagraa, and 
Figs, which compose the chief mass of trees in those forests, are eighty 
to a hundred feet high, the Camplior-tree, with its gigantic crown, is 
seen rising fifty or even a hundred feet above them, as the steeples of 
churches appear above the roofs of the houses in a town. The follow¬ 
ing are its dimensions, compared with those of the Kasamala ( Liqni - 
damhar Altingldand ):— 



Thickness of the trnuk. 

Length of 

Diameter of 


Hcueath. 

Above. 

the trunk. 

the crown. 

Camphor-tree . 
llasamnla . . 

7-10 ft. 

5-7 


100-130 ft. 

70-90 

50-70 ft. 

40-50 


Near'the ground the Camphor-tree gives out radiating extensions of 
the trunk and root, such as several travellers have represented in their 
descriptions. At the lower part of the tree the bark is rugged, with 
fissures, and often covered with a resinous and glittering, sometimes 
yellowish substance, which is transparent, and consists either of cam¬ 
phor or of camphor and its peculiar resin. Higher up, the bark is of a 
dark grey colour, here and there covered with lichens, but not with 
Lianes , like so many other trees. 

The position of the leaves is alternate, as shown in the drawing of 
Houttuyn. Colebrooke describes a branch without fruits, with opposite 
leaves. Has Dryohalanops CampJiora sometimes a position of leaves 
such as Colebrooke describes ? Wc can scarcely doubt the accuracy of 
his descriptions—they have too much the appearance of truth about 
them; and all that he has communicated of the tree and of the sub- 
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stances which it produces, gives us the conviction that Mr. Oolebrookc 
must have had specimens of this tree; we arc not, however, certain of 
the correctness of his figure. 

The leaves seen by us differ from those of Miller’s specimens, which 
we saw in 1850 in the British Museum (which are much larger), and 
from those of Colebrooke’s drawing and description; the largest leaves 
of the latter being 0,175 long and 0,05 broad. But this difference is 
perhaps explained by ours being smaller, because they are on flower¬ 
bearing branches. They most resemble the description given by 
Houttuyn. 

Most authors speak of stipules (Colebr., Korth.). We have not seen 
them, and suppose that our specimens have lost them; we must there¬ 
fore refer our readers to what the two last-mentioned botanists have 
writteu on the subject. 

The calyx has many modifications in the form of its base and wings, 
as well as in the direction of those wings, which arc sometimes nearer 
to each other, or more modified or reflexed. The great diversity which 
we have observed in our specimens persuades us that there is no reason 
for accepting more species. Colobrooke has seen and drawn objects in 
full growth. In the different states of development in which we saw 
this calyx, we always fouhd natural cavities in its tissue, chiefly in the 
woody part. In the interior it is resinous, and emits a smell of 
turpentine. 

We have not space for further descriptions of the crown, the stamens, 
and the fruit. The albumen seen by us was in some of Marsden’s 
specimens in the British Museum, preserved there in spirits: it agrees 
entirely with the figure and description given by Gmrtner. In the 
specimens at our disposal, which were not preserved in spirits, the 
albumen was consumed. For these specimens we are much indebted 
to the liberality of Mr. Itobert Brown. Through lack of young speci¬ 
mens, the structure of the ovary has been till now but imperfectly 
known. The reason is that naturalists have not had the opportunity 
of getting specimens at the time of the development of the flowers. 

Bryobctlanops Camphors Colebr., must be the plant mentioned by 
Grimm, ten Ithyne, Valentyn, and liumphius. It is the same as that 
mentioned by Miller, and which M. Eadermacher presented to Hout¬ 
tuyn. It belongs, undoubtedly, to the same genus as Gaertner has 
represented as Dryohalanops, but it is doubtful what he means by his 
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B. aromatica , which, he says, occurs in Ceylon, and yields the best 
cinnamon. Here may be an error. The uncertainty is increased by 
his not giving characters of the species; and the identity with the 
species of Colcbrooke cannot be decided. There seems to be some mis¬ 
take in the account of Gbertner, for no Bryobalanops has ever been 
found in Ceylon, and it is impossible that a Bryobalanops should pro¬ 
duce cinnamon, and that even the best in Ceylon. Perhaps he was 
misled by inaccurate statements on the labels of some of Sir Joseph 
Banks’s specimens. Hitherto our efforts to arrive at some certainty in 
this case have been unsuccessful. If it be decided that the plant men¬ 
tioned by Gsertncr is the same as that of Colcbrooke, then, according 
to the opinion of some botanists, there would be a reason for adopting 
the name B. aromatica of Gmrtner, instead of that of Colebrooke. But, 
first, that reason does not yet exist; and we think that we should 
maintain the system established among botanists, that no priority can 
be given in science to a name of a plant unaccompanied by a descrip¬ 
tion. It is possible that Gsertncr had the description of his species in 
manuscript, but he did not publish it. Shorea , Jioxb., and Pleiyyium, 
Corr., have been described later than Gartner’s Bryobalanops and 
must therefore be represented here as synonymous. 

(7b be continued.) 


Floiiula lloNGKONGENsis : an Enumeration of the Plants collected 
in the Island of Hony-Kony, by Capt. 3. G. Champion, 95 th Rey.> 
the determinations revised and the new species described by George 
Bentham, Esq, 

(Continuedfrom vol. iii. p. 334.) 

Ruamneas. * 

1. Paliurus Aubletii , Schult. Syst. vol. v. p. 343. 

A moderate-sized unarmed tree, with the appearance of the Jujube, 
cultivated in, if not indigenous to, Hong-Kong. It is certainly a Pa¬ 
liurus. The leaves are glauccscent. The fruit is nearly smooth, with 
the wing coarsely crenated, three-celled, three-seeded; the seeds erect, 
pretty large, surrounded by a slight fleshy coating; testa bony, bard. 
(/. G. Champ.) 

VOL. IV. 


G 
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2, Yentilago Maderaspatana , Grorin.--Wight et Am. Prod. vol. i. 
p. 163. 

Ravines, Hong-Kong. 

8. Berchemia lineata, DC. Prod. vol. ii. p. 23. 

Ravines, Hong-Kong. 

4. Sageretia theezans, Brongn. 

Ravines, Hong-Kong, with the two preceding. 

This appears to be the same plant as Berchemia hamom , Wall. Cat, 
n. 4253, a species closely allied to, if not a mere variety of, the more 
common Berchemia parviftora, Wall., all having so exactly the habit of 
the Sageretia, and not of Berchemia , that if a more perfect knowledge 
of them proves them really to belong to the latter genus, the separation 
of the two genera is rendered most unnatural. 

5. Rhamnus pirgatus, Roxb. El. Ind. ed. Car. et Wall. vol. ii. 
p. 351. 

Victoria Peak, flowering in April. The leaves are rather smaller and 
the crenatures fewer than in the common Himalayan form, but I can 
find no other difference. 

6. ? Androglossum reticulatum , Champ., gen. nov. Rhamneis affine. 
Gen. Char. Androglossum. Calyx 5-partitus, laciniis sestivatione val- 

vatisP mox apertis persistentibus. Petala 5, toro dilatato (v. disco 
calycis tubo parvo hemisphmrico adnato) inserta, laciniis calycinis al- 
terna et sublongiora, lata, concava, mstivatione imbricata, 2 exteriora. 
Stamina 5, petalis opposita ct cum iis inserta. Filamenta compla- 
nata, ima basi petalis suboonnata, apice inflexa. Anthem ovatas, 
loculis parallels longitudinaliter dehiscentibus. Ovarium sessile, basi 
disco membranaceo 5-dentato cinctum, bipartibile, carpellis fere li- 
beris, unilocularibus. Styli 2, vix coaliti, breves, summo apicc 
tenuiter ct obtuse stigmatosi. Ovula in loculis (v. carpellis) ovarii 
gemina, angulo centrali aflixa, collatcralin, horizontalia, obovoideo- 
subpeltata, amphitropa. Fructus (carpello uno abortiente) simplex, 
oblique depresso-globosus, eubdrupaceus, pericarpio tenuiter carnoso, 
endocarpio crustaceo. Semen fructui conform©, prope basin affixum, 
ut videtur albuminosum, sed in specimine omnia immatura et em¬ 
bryo nondura accretnm.—Species unica, A. reticulatum , frutex videtur, 
ramulis teretibus gkbris, novellis compressiusculis. Folia exstipu- 
lata, altema, petiolata, eHiptico-oblonga, obtusa vel acuminata, in- 
tegerrima, basi acuta, 3-5 poll, longa, 1-1$ poll, lata, coriacea, gla- 
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bra, reticulato-venosa, venis primariis a coats divergentibus paucis 
longe ante marginem auastomosaotibus. liacemi foliis breviores, pu- 
beruli. PedicelU altemi, dissiti, breves, 1-2-flori. Brack# lineares, 
breves, v. lanceolato-subfoliace® acutrc, basi in petiolum angustatae, 
3-5 lin. longas. Flore* circa lineam diametro. Calyx puberulus, 
iaciniis lanceolato-trianguiaribus acutis. Petala glaberrima, f lin. 
longs, vix longitudine angustiora. FUamenta crassiuscula, plana, 
ima basi tenuia, summo apicc contracta, petalis paulo breviora. 
Fruetut immaturus semipollicem diametro. 

This plant, gathered in October 1848, differs from all Rhanmea 
known to me in the structure of the ovary, the carpels being almost if 
not quite distinct, and the ovules two in each carpel horizontally at¬ 
tached to the axis instead of being solitary and erect from the base. 
The arrangement of the stamens and petals is precisely the same os in 
Rhamnea. 


TEltEBlNTUACEiE. 

1. Rhus mtccedaneum, Linn.—Wight, Ic. t. 560. 

A common tree in the Happy Valley. Flowers and fruit in summer. 
2. lllius (Sumac) hypoleuca , Champ., sp. n,; foliolis 11-17 ovato-lan- 
ceolatis acatiusculis basi inscqualibus supra ad venas vix tomentellis 
subius ramulis petiolisque albo-tomentosis petiolo tereti, panicula 
tcrmiaali sessili foliis multo breviore, drupis rubro-villosis.— Folia 
pedalia, foliolis lk-3-pollicaribus brevissime pctiolulatis. Panicula 
pyramidatae, ramosissimoo, tomentosee, multiflorae. Bracka minutee. 
PediceUi calyce breviores. Flores fere 2 lin. diametro. Petala 
ovata, obtusa, calyce plus duplo longiora. Discus 10-crenatus. 
Stamina florum fertilium ovario villoso breviora. 

A common shrub on Mount Gough, flowering in autumn. 

ConnaracejE. 

1. Rourea microphyte Planch, Liunaca, vol. xxiii. p. 421. 

Rather abundant in ravines. There are two very distinct varieties 
in Hong-Kong, one bearing the leaflets much fewer and smaller, the 
inflorescence more lax, the flowers fewer and perhaps rather smaller 
than in the other, but I can And no essential differences, and I have 
seen several intermediate forms in other collections. 
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Leguminob,®. 

1. Crotalaria calycim , Schranck. —Benth: in Lond. Joura. Bot. 
vol. ii. p. 564. 

Near Chck-chow. (CoL Byre.) The colour of the flowers is in the 
above-quoted paper given as blue, whereas it is of a pale sulphur- 
yellow. The mistake arose from the confusion by several authors of 
this species with the C. semlifiora. 

2. Crotalaria (Calycinm) brevipes , Champ., sp. n.; erecta, a basi ramosa, 
stipulis minutis, foliis linearibus supra glabris v. rariter pilosis subtus 
cauleque adpresse pilosis, racemis terminalibus brevibus, floribus 
subseasilibus, bracteolis sub calycc bracteisque lanccolatis lineari- 
busve, calycis barbato-villosi laciniis superioribus late oblongis co- 
rollam superantibus, ovario muitiovulato, legumine glabro calyce i 
breviorc. 

Gathered in August 1849, on the borders of an old estuary at East 
Point, in sandy soil. 

Very near to the common C. seesilifiora , but differs at first sight by 
the large calyxes, nearly those of C. calycim. It is a plant of about 
a foot high, branching from the base, covered all over with sericeous 
hairs except the upper side of the leaves. These are as much as 3£ 
inches long by 2 to 2J lines broad. Inflorescence of C. mailifiora , but 
flowers usually fewer. Upper segments of the calyx half an inch long 
when the flower opens, full 9 lines when in fruit. Corolla light blue; 
standard with dark streaks; keel white, with the extremity blue. 
Pod black when ripe, about half an incli long. 

3. Crotalaria albida, Heyne.—Benth. in Lond. Joura. Bot. vol. ii. 

p. 567. 

Victoria Peak and other localities, flowering in summer. 

4. Crotalaria elliptica, Boxb.—Benth. 1. c. p. 580. 

Common all round Chek-chow. (CoL Byre.) 

5. Indigofera hirsute, Linn. 

On the Pace-course, flowering in autumn. 

6. Indigofera venulosa , Champ., sp.n.; suffructicosa glabra, foliolis 5-13 
late ovatis orbiculatisve obtusissimis v. mucronatis utrinque viridibus 
reticulato-venosis subtus vix pilosidis, racemis laxis folio brevioribus, 
calycis glabri dentibus brevibus, corolla pubcrida, ovario deflorate 
glabemmo.— Suffrutcx pcdalis. Caules erecti, tenues, glabri, vix 
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ramosi. Stipulm minutee, setaceoe. Foliorum petiolus communis 4- 
pollicaris, tenuis, glaber, prope basin ssnpe gland ulam fert plus 
minus distinctam. Stipellce setaceae. Foliola petiolulata, ultima 
pollicem srnpe excedentia, eastern minora, pleraque late ovata et ob- 
tusissima v. retusa, interdum plus minus acutata ct mucronata, 
omnia quam in specicbus afiinibus rigidiora, et utrinque insigniter 
reticulato-venulosa. Facemi folio paulo breviores, vix infra medium 
floriferi, pedunculo tenui glabro. Bractece minutissimee. Pedicelli 
1£ lin. longi. Calyx pedicello brevior, late cyathiformis, dentibus 
acutis tubo brevioribus. Corolla 7 lin. longa, petalis extus pubes- 
centibus roseo-lilacinis. Fexillum sessile, obovali-oblongum; ala 
vexillo ocquilougm, nngustsc, obtusiusculaj, ungue brevissimo vix con- 
spicuo; carina ab's paulo brevior, submucronulata, unguibus fere 
liiieam longis. Stamen vexillare a basi liberum, ceetera alte connata; 
anther a more generis connectivo mucronatre. Ovarium glabcrri- 
mum, multiovulatum. Stylus glaber, imberbe, apice subcapitato- 
stigmatosus. 

Victoria Peak, IIong-Kong; April or May. (/. G. Champion.) 
Gathered also by Fortune, on Silver Island (n. 43). The fruit has 
not beau seen. The species is allied to /. macrostachya , Vent., and 
L decora , Liudl., both from China; it differs from the former by its 
smoothness, from the latter by the smaller and rounder leaflets and 
smaller flowers, from both by its low stature and by the venation of the 
leaflets. 

7. Tephrosia purpurea > Pers. 

8. Zomia diphylla , Pers., vnr. angustifolia, impunctata. 

The two species into which the Z, diphylla has been divided, the 
American Z. reticulata and the Eastern Z. angustifolia , are usually- 
distinguished by the pellucid dots of the bracts present in the latter, 
absent in the former; and our IIong-Kong plant, as well as several 
specimens from tlic Indian Archipelago, would thus be referable to 
Z. reticulata , though with the habit of Z. angustifolia, and unless some 
better character be found to distinguish them, we must rc-unito them 
under Persoon’s name os suggested by Vogel. 

9. iEschynomene Indica, Linn. 

The three last common East Indian species we from the estuary at 
East Point. 

10. Uraria crinita, Desv., macrostachya ; racemis priinariis ultra- 
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pedalibus, bracteia 8-10 lin, iongis insigniter comosis, legumine 
glabro. 

Common near the Albany Barracks, flowering in summer. 

11. Pteroloma triquetrum , Desv.—Benth. in Plant. Jungli. p. .* 
—Desmodium triquetrum , DC. 

Victoria Peak. 

12. Pbyllodium pulchellum % Dear.—Benth. in Plant. Jungh.— Di- 
certrn pulchellum , DC. 

This common East Indian plant is rare in Hong*Kong; found only 
at the estuary at East Point. 

13. Pbyllodium elegants , Benth. in PL Jungh.— Dicerma elegant , DC. 
Common in Hong-Kong on low ground. 

14. Desmodium (Nicolsonia) polycarpum , DC.— D. nervosum , Vog. 
PI. Meyen., p. 28. 

Victoria Park. Vogel's description of his D. nervosum from China 
appears to me to answer exactly to this species, which is one of the 
widest spread of the Eastern Demodia . 

15. Desmodium (Ileteroloma) reticulatum, Champ., sp. n.; foliolis 
ovali-ellipticis oblongisve utrinque obtusis supra glabris subtus 
pallidis cauleque pilis raris conspcrsis, stipulis lanceolatis acuminatis, 
racemo gracili, bracteis deciduis basi latis setaceo-acuminatis summis 
comantibus, pedicellis brevibus geminis, alis carinn paulo breviori- 
bus.— Ramus adest unicus teres, pilis perpauris adpressis conspcrsus. 
Stipules brunneae, striat«c, erect®, cum acumine setaceo 4 lin. long®. 
Petiolm communis gracilis, 6-10 lin. longus. Foliolum tcrainnle 
pollicem longum, semipollicem latum, apice basique obtusum v. 
retusum, supra viride et nitidulum, subtus pallidum v. glaucum, 
venis primariis arcuatis reteque venularum utrinque conspicuis; 
lateralia minora. Stipella set ace®. Racemus scmipedalis, in speci- 
mine simplex, a basi florifer, rachi pubescente, floribus per paria 
dissitis. Bractea ad apicem racemi 2-3 lin. long®, late lanceolatm, 
striatae, glabriuscul®, alabastra longe superantes, at non imbricatae. 
PediceUi tenues, vix 2 lin. longi. Calyx lineam longus, tenuiter 
mcmbranaceus, glaber, laciniis 5 lanceolatis acutis tubo aequilongis, 
inferiore paulo longiore. Vexillum fere 8 lin. longum, obovali- 

* The part of the * Plant® Junghuhnianm * which contains my papers on Javanese 
Leguminous has not yet reached me j I am, therefore, unable to insert the prerise 
references to the pages. 
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orbiculatum, emarginatum, subsessile, glabrum. Ala dimidiate, lato 
obovat®, ungue brevi. Carina incurva, obtusa. Stamen vexillare a 
basi liberum. Ovarium pilis paucis ciliolatum, sessile. 

A single specimen gathered in Hong-Kong, without any note of the 
precise locality. It appears to be allied to the East Indian J>. condnmm , 
but is much smoother than any species I am acquainted with of the 
same groupe. 

16. Lespedeza (Eulespedeza) cuneata (G. Don, Gard. Diet. vol. ii. 
p. 307); ramis virgatis, petiolis brevibus, foliolis cuneato-linearibus 
obtusissimis retusisvc mucronatis subtus strigoso*pube9centibus, flo- 
ribus axillaribus fasciculatis subsessilibus, legumine orbiculato calycis 
lacinias subaequante.— Hedysarum junceum, Roxb. PI. Ind. vol. iii. 
p. 362, non Linn.— Lespedeza juncea t DC. Prod. vol. ii. p. 348 
(excl. syn. Linn., Pers., et Thunb.), et eo teste Antkyllis cuneata , 
Dtim. Cours. 

Rare in Ilong-Kong; found on the side of a hill at the estuary, East 
Point, flowering in August. 

This species, although it does not appear to be anywhere very com¬ 
mon, has an extensive geographical range. I have it from various parts 
of the Himalayan range, from Fortune’s Chinese collection, and from 
tropical Australia gathered by Bauer; and it is quoted in the Botany 
of Beechey’s voyage from the island of Bonin. The East Siberian and 
Dahurian L. jnncea , confounded with it by Roxburgh and De Candolle, 
is, however, a very different species, with the habit of X. trichocarpa , 
but with narrower though still pointed leaflets, and different calyces; 
so also the Hedysarum sericeum , Thunb., proves to be a distinct species, 
published by Siebold aud Zuccarini under the name of X. argyrea. In 
the X. cuneata , as in most of the allied species, the greater number of 
the flowers, although complete and perfect, are sterile, whilst the nu¬ 
merous pods proceed chiefly from minute flowers without any petals, 
and reduced to a small calyx, two or three very small imperfect 
stamens, and an ovary large in proportion to the calyx, covered with 
hairs, and terminating in a recurved style scarcely so long as the 
ovary. 

17. Lespedeza (Campylotropis) viaionm , Champ., sp. n.; erecta? 
foliolis obovatis rctusis glabris vel subtus canescenti-pilosulis, race- 
mis folia eequantibus longioribusve, calycis breviter pedicellati pube- 
ruli laciniis lanceolatis tnbura eequantibus; alis carina breviter aen- 
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minata duplo brevioribus, legumine stipitato ovato undique puberulo. 
—Rami tenues, juniores angulati et cano-pubcruli, adulti subteretes 
ct glabriusculi. PetioM -J-l-pollicares. Foliolum terminale sacpius 
1 - 1 - 2 -pollicare, lateralia breviora latissima, omnia obtusissima v. re- 
tusa, mucrone minimo vel nullo, costa subtus prominente, venis 
priraariis parallels supra conspicuis. Racemi nunc densiflori 1-2- 
pollicares, nunc longiores laxi. Bractea minutse. Pedicelli vix 
semilineam longi. Flores omnes completi et fertiles videntur, ma- 
jusculi (4-4£ lin. longi). Calyx 1-J- lin. longus, laciniis 2 superiori- 
bus plus minus per anthesin connatis, deraram smpc solutis. Vexil- 
lum late obovatum. Carina vexillum sequans, multo bvevius rostrata 
quam in csetcris speciebus hujus sectionis. Jlee parvm ct ongusta?, 
basi carinse adluerentes. Genitalia oranino ut in affinibus. Legumen 
stipite lineam longo fultum, 4 lin. longum, plano-comprcssum, rcte 
venularum inconspicuo, undique pilis brevibus adpressis consper- 
sum, vix ad margines pilosius. 

Common about Little Hong-Kong, flowering in August or Septem¬ 
ber, but not found on the Victoria side of the island. It is also in 
Parkes’s Chinese collection, and in Vacheli’s collection from Macao and 
the adjacent islands. Fortune gathered another new species,* which 
at first sight closely Resembles this one, but has the pedicels three or 
four times the length of the calyx, and very different keel-petals, 
wings, and pod. 

IS. Neustanthus phaaeoloides (Bentli. in PL Jungh.); foliolis ovato- 
rhombeis acutiusculis srepc trilobis, bractcolis tubum calycis sub- 
mquantibus, calycis dente infimo setaeco-acurainato tubo longiore 
Cfeteris brevioribus acutis, alis carinam breviter roatratam superan¬ 
tibus.— DolicJm phaaeoloides, Roxb., FI. Ind. vol. iii. p. 316.— Pha- 
seolus decurretid , Grab, in Wall. Cat. n. 6612.- Dolichos viridis, 
Ham. in Wall, Cat. n. 6569. 

Hong-Kong; a single specimen, without the precise locality. 

This species, originally published by Roxburgh, from plants raised 
in the Calcutta Garden from Chinese seeds, is found either wild (or 
cultivated ?) in several of the eastern districts of India; it was gathered 

* Lespedeza (Campylotropis) eiliata ; foliolis obovatis retusis glabris v. subtus canes- 
centi-pilosulb, raccmis foUo longioribus, calmbus longe pcdiccllatis parvis laciniis 
setaceo-acuminatis tubum subaequantibus, alis oarina angusta longe rostrata paulo 
brevioribus, legumine stipitato ovato membranaceo reticulate ghdmusculo ad «n$r- 
gines ciliato.—H ab. China, Fortune, n. 31 and 42. 
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at Goalpara by Hamilton, in Silhet and in the island of Penang by 
WaUich’s collectors. A full description of the genus and of a Javanese 
species will be found in the c Plant® Junghuhnian8e. , The present 
species is rather more hairy than the N. Javanicus , the flowers ore rather 
smaller with a different calyx. The pod is that of N. Javanicus , but 
usually rather more curved, more or less hairy, or nearly smooth. 

19. Mucuna (Citta) Championi , Benth., sp. n.; foliis novellis utrinque, 
adultis subtus, fcrrugineo-sericeis, racemis brevibus subramosis, caly- 
cis pcdicello brcvioris dcntibus superioribus abbreviatis infimo acu- 
minato tubo brcviore, leguminc oblongo-lineari oblique plicato pleio- 
(4-)spermo adulto glabro. 

Above the Buddhist temple at. East Point, climbing over rocks and 
trees. 

Nearly allied to M. wonosperma, DC., and to M. anguina , Wall., it 
lias the flowers very like those of the former species, with the foliage 
nearer to that of the latter; the inflorescence is, as it were, intermediate 
between the two. The pod is very different from either, the one on 
my specimen being four-seeded, about 7 inches long by 2 inches wide, 
and perfectly free, from the stinging hairs of the two other species. 
The two longitudinal wings along each suture, and the numerous ob¬ 
lique ones across the pod, are 2 to 3 lines broad, stiffly membranous, 
reticulated, and, like the rest of the pod, black in the dried state. 

20. Phaseolas sp., apparently new, and belonging to the section 
Sh'oplmtytes ; but the single specimen, of which the precise locality was 
not recorded, is not sufficient to describe accurately in so difficult and 
confused a genus. 

21. Atylosia acarabfpoules , Benth. Plant. Jungh.— CantJiarospermum 
paucifloruw , Wall, et Arn. Prod. vol. i. p. 255. 

On road-sides in the autumn. 

22. Pycnospora hedysaroiefes , Br.— V. nervosa, Wall, et Arn. vol. i. 
p. 197. 

Hong-Kong, a single specimen. 

23. Khyncliosia volubilis, Lour. ?—Hook, et Arn. Bot. Beech, p. 181. 
Hong-Kong, a single specimen, without the precise locality. 
Although tills species, a native of China and the Moluccas, is now 

generally considered to be Loureiro’s plant, it is impossible not to en¬ 
tertain some doubts on the subject, as it has not the rostrate keel upon 
which Louveiro founded his name and his principal generic character. 

VOIi. IV. H 
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It is on this account that Ernst Meyer changed the name of De 
Candolle’s genus to Copima . Yet De Candolle himself saw Loureiro’s 
plant, and considered it without doubt as a congener, and places it 
next to It. phaseobidesy which our plant much resembles. 

24. Eriosema Chinense , Vog. Leg. Meyen. p. 31. 

Victoria Peak, common, flowering in May. 

(To de continued .) 


On the Chinese Pice Paper; by Sir W. J. Hooker, D.C.L., 
F.K.A. and L.S. 

(Tar. I., II.) 

At page 27 of our Second Volume of the * Kcw Carden Miscellany,* 
we expressed our obligations to Captain Wm. Loring, It.'N., of Peart roe 
House, Southampton, as well as to J. IT. Layton, Esq., then 11. B. M. 
Consul at Amov, for several particulars relative to the “ Rice-paper,** or 
“ Bok-shung ” of the Chinese, and we stated that the latter gentleman, 
so well located for the purpose, on account of the vicinity of Amoy to 
the island of Formosa, was using his best endeavours to procure the 
plant which yields this substance. Again, at p. 250 of the same volume, 
we laid before our readers an account, accompanied by two plates, copied 
from a well-executed series of drawings by a Chinese artist, kindly given 
us by C. J, Braine, Esq., late of Hong-Kong, representing the selecting 
of the seed, the sowing, the full-grown plant, and the various operations in 
preparing the “paper,” to the packing the bales for commerce; and wc 
observed that, well as the drawings were executed, the plant was repre¬ 
sented of so strange a character, that no botanist to whom we had shown 
it could conjecture to what family it belonged. We could only wait 
patiently for further information. Mr. Layton was unfortunately re¬ 
moved by death from his consulship of Amoy, but his accomplished 
lady was indefatigable in endeavouring to procure a living rooted plant, 
and in this she was successful. It was full of healthy foliage when it 
was put on board for England, but it perished during the voyage. 
The stem (nearly an inch in thickness and a foot high), with its root, 
and the fallen and partly decayed leaves, have been sent to me. And 
here wc have made another and important advance towards a correct 
knowledge of the plant:—a section of the stem shows that it is really 
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and truly that of the Rice-papcr plant: it shows that the drawings 
above alluded to are a hoax upon Europeans (one of many which these 
rogues have to account for); and it proves that the drawing referred to 
at p. 29 of Vol. II., in the possession of John ltecves, Esq., is a faithful 
one, as far as it goes, of the true plant. 

The researches of Mrs. Layton and others all tend to show that the 
plant is exclusively a native of the island of Formosa. “ As far as l 
could learn,” this lady says, “ it is only really known to grow in the 
deep swampy forests of the north of Formosa, though said in books to 
be found, in these later years, in one other part of China and formerly 
in many. One thing is certain, that all the Rice-paper met with in 
Fokicn and the south is pith from the island Hu-nan, or llo-nan (as 
the Amoy people call it),—Formosa. The tree must grow there to a 
good size, for 1 was again and ngnin informed I could not well have a 
* tree 9 brought over, as it would be too large to manage on the way. 
Great danger and risk attend the men who go into the forests to pro¬ 
cure the stems, where the aborigines come suddenly upon them and 
take away their lives: so that it is customary to have a guard of 
soldiers on the occasion. At one time it seemed quite certain that my 
dibits to procure a plant would have been supported by all the man¬ 
darin force on that part of the island, for the late brave old Chinese 
admiral at Amoy took the matter in hand for me, and sent orders for 
one to be obtained, and sent back in one of the imperial junks employed 
to take troops to Formosa; but before it could reach me he was dead. 
I did not, myself, bring home with me the dead and withered specimen 
you received, for it did not reach Amoy in time: but I had arranged 
with a friend to take charge of it, who unfortunately forwarded it to 
me by way of the Cape instead of sending it overland: for, indeed, it 
had already been several months in the case in China. One of the two 
Chinamen, whom I bad long before scut over in a junk for the purpose, 
returned with a small root when I was too ill to take care of it; but it 
had several green leaves when 1 took it with me on board ship for 
England, and this was I think entirely killed by the brown ants. The 
man who obtained this, assured me that the Marge tree’ he procured 
had died while he waited for a junk, and then alter putting out to sea, 
and being driven back by pirates, he threw the plant overboard, re¬ 
serving a portion of the stem and some leaves, which I have uow in my 
possession. The second messenger returned soon after my departure, 
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bringing a fine strong plant, thriving beautifully when it was pat on 
board the ship Beutinck, but which died on its passage, and reached 
your hands without any signs of life.” 

The fate of this plant is further narrated in a letter dated Hong-Koug, 
September 1st, 1850, addressed by J. 0. Bowring, Esq., to his friend 
Mqjor Champion, who favoured me with a sight of it. 

" Hong-Kong, September 1st, 18B1. 

“I must write a line to let you know that specimens of the * Rice- 
paper plant/ root, leaf, and stems, are going home by this mail to Sir 
W. J. Hooker. They were procured by Mr. C. S. Compton, the brother 
of our Compton, from the crew of a Formosa junk (which was wrecked) 
who were picked up by the vessel in which he was a passenger,—at least, 
I believe so. Compton showed me a leaf of the plant. It seemed like 
a good-sized Sycamore leaf, very downy on the underside; but it was so 
shrivelled up, that it was scarcely possible to say what it was; and 
being the only one he had left, Compton would not let me steep it in 
hot water. I saw a small root also, a curious-looking thing, apparently of 
a marsh or water-loving plant, the pith running down to the very end. It 
seemed to be jointed and was furnished with fibres at certain distances. 
Compton has magnificent specimens of the pith, as long as my arm and 
as thick as my wrist.. v .. It is quite certain now that it is a production 
of Formosa, whence large quantities aTc brought over in native craft to 
Chinchcw, where it is cut into thin sheets for the manufacture of arti¬ 
ficial flowers, its principal use. It must occur in great plenty, as it is 
a very cheap article there. Compton has given me a beautiful piece of 
the pith, cleaned and prepared for cutting into sheets. It is as white 
as snow, about 3| inches long, and a solid cylinder of rather more 
than an inch in diameter. An incision has been made down to the 
centre, or nearly so, through the whole length; so that this piece would 
furnish several sheets 3 J inches square. From the size of some of the 
sheets we sec, it is evident that the pith, after being cleaned and pre¬ 
pared, must sometimes measure more than 2 or even 2£ inches in dia¬ 
meter : so that the gigantic size of the plant, as represented in the 
Chinese drawing which Sir W. Hooker copied in his Journal, may not 
be out of nature. As we have an opium vessel stationed in the Chin¬ 
chcw River, I shall make a strong effort to get some living plants 
through our sohroffs. The name of the place from which the wrecked 
men said it came, is Chiek-Cham-fan, in the district of Chcong-fa, in 
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Formosa, according to the Canton pronunciation, or Chuh-tseen-fun in 
Chang-hwa in the Mandarin dialect/’ 

We have further been favoured with a sight of the specimens of the 
stem and leaves* above alluded to, as brought from Formosa by the 
first messenger sent by Mrs. Layton; and these differ in no respect 
from our plant, except that the leaves are more carefully preserved, and 
that the stem is three feet two inches long, and not an entire stem 
(possibly a branch), filled from beginning to end with the beautifully 
white medullary substance, from which the rice-paper is cut, and 
which occupies a very much larger portion than the pith of our common 
Elder does. 

The principal of our figures (Tab. I. II.) is copied from the drawing, 
before alluded to, in the possession of John Reeves, Esq., of Clapham, 
(verified by our own dry specimens) and was made many years ago from 
u living plant then in his garden in China; which plant was sent (and 
arrived alive) to Dr. Lindley at the Horticultural Society: but it soon died. 
Mr. Reeves further received, and they arc now before us, the knife, a tile, 
and two squared pieces of wood, used, as was understood, in the several 
processes of preparing the paper and cutting it into particular sizes. 

We are now, thanks to Mrs. Layton, so far advanced in our know¬ 
ledge of this plant, as to be able to form a correct notion of its affinities. 
We believe that Dr. Lindley lias already expressed an opinion, from the 
imperfect specimen he had seen, that it was either Umbelliferous or 
Araliaceous. Wc have little hesitation in deciding in favour of the 
latter family, nor do we think we can be far wrong in referring it to 
AraUa itself. The species of that genus possess the same habit or 
external characteristics: a more less woody stem, bearing its leaves at 
the apex, or at that of the branches, similar largo leaves, not unfre- 
quently palmated, and sometimes, especially while young, clothed with 
the same dense stellated pubescence as in our plant: the petioles are 
often very long, and furnished near the base with two large, more or 
less adnate, subulate stipules. I would suggest for it the name of 
ARALIA ? PAPYRIFERA, IIooJc. 

Caule inermi erccto suffruticoso striato annulato intus copiosc albissimo- 
medulloso, foliis terminalibus longe petiolatis amplis palmatim 

* These were brought home by Mrs. Layton for Captain Wm. Loring, and that 
gentleman has kindly desired that they should he deposited in the Museum of the 
Royal Gardens of Kcw. 
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5-lobis subtus prascipue (junioribus totis) stellato-subferrugineo-to- 
mentosis, lobis latcralibus bilobis terminal! trilobo, omnibus acutis 
scrratis, petiolo basi stipulis 2 magnis subulatis. (Tab. I., II.) 
IIab. Swampy ground in the northern parts of the island of Formosa. 

The flowers and fruit arc yet unknown to us. And with regard to 
the plant itself, we know very little more than what the figures exhibit. 
Our principal figure is copied from Mr. Reeves’s Chinese drawing, the 
fidelity of which we have tested by comparison with our dried specimens. 
The root is thick and fusiform, slightly divided, equally woody with the 
stem. Our representation of that is taken from the lower part of our 
dead plant, cut through transversely end vertically. Our larger stem 
above mentioned exhibits exactly the same characters: it is striated or 
furrowed, and marked with numerous rings, the scars whence leaves have 
fallen. A section exhibits a moderately thick bark, a thicker circle of 
pale wood, within the tube is occupied by the white pith descending 
almost into the root. In the thicker stems, the pith easily separates 
from the wood, but with a rather rusty-coloured furrowed coat, which 
seems to take this latter character from so many ridges on the inside of 
the wood. It is this pith, freed from the external surface, which a 
Chinaman is represented in the act of cutting into paper, in our Vol. 
II. Tab. IX. Among our numerous samples of the pith (thus pre¬ 
pared and cut into perfect cylinders) some are uniform (or solid, if J may 
use the term), while others are furnished with cavities divided into 
compartments by entire, or more or less ragged septa. These cavities, 
when present, must diminish the size of the paper in a given cylinder of 
pith. Fig. 2 shows a septum in the transverse section; and fig. 3, 
cavities and septa in a longitudinal section. Fig. 4 and 5 are magni¬ 
fied, 4 being a transverse section, and 5 a longitudinal section, of this 
delicate cellular substance. 


Notice of a new species of Deparia, discovered by Mr. Charles 
Moore, in New Caledonia. 

(Tab. III.) 

Captain Erskine, of H.M.S. Havana, was so kind as to invite Mr. 
Moore, the active Curator of the Government Botanical Garden nt 
Sydney, to accompany him on a voyage to New Caledonia, and to give 
him every facility for collecting plants,—and we know how much is in 
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the power of naval officers on these occasions;—and well has Mr. 
Moore rewarded Captain Erskine’s generosity, by the discovery of seve¬ 
ral perfectly new and very interesting plants in that and some of the 
adjacent islands. Besides the magnificent Araucaria Cook'd (Brown, 
MSS.), of which a figure will soon appear in the ‘ Botanical Magazine,* 
three apparently new species of Dammam, and some new Ferns, have 
been the result of this voyage. We have reason to believe that Mr. 
Moore is preparing some account of the voyage in reference to the 
plants he detected ; but we trust to have his permission on the pre¬ 
sent occasion to dedicate one of the most remarkable of his Ferns to 
him, which he so well merits. It is a Deparia with reticulated fronds. 

T am well aware that this is a character that in the minds of some very 
able botanists would entitle the plant to constitute a new genus: but 
this is not, wc have already had occasion to declare, our view of the im¬ 
portance of such a structure, if it be not accompanied by any other 
confirmatory character in the plant. As a subgenus or section it may 
conveniently be employed; and as the original species, J). prolifer a. 
Hook., and Mathewui , llook., with their free veins, may be called 
Eudeparia , the section with reticulated fronds may be called Trichio- 
rarpa , from the resemblance the stipitatc sori bear to some species of 
Trichi a. 

Deparia (§ Triehioearpa) Maori ); fronde deltoideo-cordata reticulata 
bipiunata, pinnis lanceolatis acuminntis pinnatiiidis laciniis acumina- 
tis margine utrinque copiose soriferis, iuvolucris stipitatis. 

IIab. On the ground in a dense wood, south side, Copenhagen Fiver, 
New Caledonia. Mr. Charles Moore, n. 14. 

Frond stipitatc (stipes slender, dark purple, glossy), 1 foot to 1| foot 
long, in outline between cordate and triangular, divided in our finest 
specimen into seven primary pinnre, which are rather distant; the two 
lower pinnic are again, near the rachis, pinnated; the next pair can 
scarcely be said to be more than pinnatifid; and the terminal pinna, 
equalling one-half the length of the frond, is broadly ovate-lanceolate, 
decurrent at the base, deeply piunatifid, cut- ill its lower half into long 
lanceolate pinnatifid segments, the upper segments gradually become 
shorter till they disappear in the acuminated point: segments always 
acuminated. All the lowermost pinnae and segments arc lanceolate 
and pinnatifid \ the pinnae bearing the closely-placed sori on very nar¬ 
row teeth (pedicels they may be called) on both margins. The texture 
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is membranous, the colour dark olive, the veins everywhere reticulated 
with oblong areolae, the areola next the costa, or principal midrib, being 
the longer and largest, and bounded by an arcuate veinlct. Involucre 
forming a shallow cup at the apex of small stalks, stipitate, and opening 
outwardly, filled with long-pedicellated capsules, exactly as in D. pro- 
lifera . These stipitate involucres filled with capsules have much the 
appearance of some species of Trichia among the Fungi. 

Fig. 1. Portion of a frond with sori:— magnified. 


BOTANICAL INFORMATION. 

Letter from Professor Parlatore to Mr. P. B. Webb, 
on hie Journey in Scandinavia and Lapland. 

Florence, November 25, 1851. 

I left Florence on the 3rd of May, and remained a few days at 
Milan: from thence on the fourth day I reached Berlin. I was desi¬ 
rous of consulting Humboldt and Von Buch on my projected voyage, 
and I cannot express to you the extreme kindness I experienced, parti¬ 
cularly from the former of these eminent men. Humboldt gave me a 
magnificent introduction to the King of Sweden, which secured me not 
only a special reception from His Majesty, but likewise most useful 
letters in his name to all the authorities throughout Sweden and 
Norway. 

From Berlin I continued my journey to Hamburg, where, as at 
Berlin, I made a few botanical excursions; and then proceeded by 
land through Holstein and Schleswig, and so through the islands of 
Fionia and Zealand to Copenhagen. Here I saw Schouw, suffering 
unluckily from headaches, and Liebmann, with whom I likewise made 
several excursions. I now embarked for Gothenburg, where I made 
the acquaintance of Lindeberg, and thence passing across the Vcncrn 
and Vettern Lakes and through the Gotha Canal I reached Stockholm. 
Here, as at Copenhagen, I remained a whole week, and explored the 
environs botanically. I became acquainted with Andersen, Wahlbcrg, 
Wickslrbm, and Thedenius. The first of these has sailed in a Swedish 
corvette for a voyage round the world. From Stockholm I reached 
Upsal, where it was a great pleasure to me to meet with Fries and 
Areschoug, who received me, as wherever I went I was received, most 
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cordially. I herborized at Upsal, and thence betook myself to Dan* 
nemora, where are the celebrated iron mines, and then went on to 
Gefle, botanizing everywhere as I went. The district between Upsal 
and Gefle presents unusual interest, ns, besides the Oak, many other 
plants of the middle regions of Europe have here their northern limit. 

Beyond Gefle there are vast marshes filled with Betula nana , Ledum 
palustre (found likewise at Berlin), several Catiees, Andromeda poll- 
folia , &c., and clothed with interminable forests of Finns sylvestris and 
Abies.exceha> which cover the plains of Gestricia, Elsingia, Anger- 
mannia, Western Bothnia, and Northern Bothnia, countries which I 
traversed by land, everywhere making excursions, and collecting every 
plant I saw, from Capsella Bursa-pastor is upwards. I mounted the 
Sculaberg, where, like Linnaeus, I nearly lost my life in climbing up to 
the caverns near its summit. My principal halts were at Umeo and 
at Skeleftid, of which the temperatures arc known, or at least I shall 
be able to make them known. At Skeleftid I gathered for the first 
time the Ranunculus Lapponicus , and the rare and lovely Calypso borea¬ 
lis , Splachnum luteum and rubrum, &o. During ray journey from Gefle 
to Umeo I was overturned and thrown off the road, together with the 
horse and the horrid cart without springs, in which I travelled. The 
lacerations and contusions I received from this fail I could have borne, 
but 1 was sorely grieved when I found that both my barometers were 
broken. 

At length, by Piteo, Luleo, and Hoita, I reached Staparanda and 
Tornco, where i remained two days to investigate the botany of the 
neighbourhood. From Tornco I now penetrated into the interior of 
Lapland, navigating the rivers in a boat or more frequently travelling 
on foot, on account of the continual rapids and falls with which they 
arc beset, and worked my way as I could through pestiferous marshes 
infested by millions of most insupportable and ravenous insects, which, 
throughout the whole of my journey in Lapland, caused the most 
indescribable torment, and which, notwithstanding gloves, a veil, and a 
handkerchief round my head, put me into a fever of desperation. 

I now crossed the polar circle, collecting with undiminished zeal 
every plant that fell in my way. At Pajala, near Kengis, I visited the 
curate Lestadius, for whom our excellent friend Mr. Gay had given 
me a letter. He received me obligingly, and showed me some of his 
plants. 

VOL. IV. i 
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From the river Tomeo I passed into the province of Muonio, and 
found myself in Russian Lapland, passing by Muonioniska, Kareau- 
ando, and Tubateky. Thence I penetrated into the midst of the 
deserts, suffering greatly from the cold, and deprived of food, or nearly 
so, for the plentiful supplies which T had brought with me from Stock¬ 
holm had been entirely spoilt by the continual and copious rains and 
storms. I was in want even of bread,—exposed too, as I was, day and 
night to the open air without a bed, without a roof. Ah! my good 
friend, it is impossible for you to imagine the wretched plight I was in, 
the cruel privations I suffered ! 

Not being able to continue my journey by this route, on account of 
the vast and deep marshes which extend towards Alten, I determined 
to find my way thither by the Alps. This, however, wa9 still worse, 
for I had to wade across wide and impetuous torrents, often at the peril 
of my life. How I survived all this I know not. At last, after a 
dreadful journey, I descended into Finmark, and reached Hatten, on 
the Gulf of Lyngen. I was in a shocking state, fatigued beyond de¬ 
scription, attenuated from the want of food, and my strength entirely 
gone. 1 had walked and walked, and botanized, with my cold and 
wet clothes continually upon me day and night, without either shelter 
or fire; for these inclement Alps produce neither trees nor even brush¬ 
wood, to make a fire. * 

At Lyngen I found a merchant who most hospitably received both 
myself and my suite. Oh! how delightful is hot soup and a roof over 
head, after such sufferings ! But I had no time to lose; I visited the 
lofty Alps covered with snow and ice which rise above town. Thence 
I followed the shores of the gulf, where 1 met with whales for the first 
time, aud arrived at llaonees and Maursund, whose Alps I likewise 
visited. Thence I wended my way to Loppen, to Talvig, Kaafiord, 
Bossekop, and finally to Hammerfest. Here I embarked for the North 
Cape ; but though I passed the extreme point of Europe, the winds 
and the waves were so high and so contrary, that notwithstanding 
the few miles that remained before me, it was impossible for me to 
reach it. 

With regret I sailed back to Hammerfest, where I remained seven¬ 
teen days, in order to explore thoroughly the vegetation of the island of 
Qualoe, on which the town is built, I found upon it 400 species, of 
which 200 were Phanerogamous and 200 Cryptogamous; and of these 
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latter, 110 were Mosses. 1 shall likewise be able to give the tempera¬ 
ture of Hammeripst, and details respecting its climate—thanks to an 
intelligent merchant residing there, who communicated to me his me¬ 
teorological observations made regularly during five years. 

* From thence I returned to Aiten, and from Alton to Tromsoe, to 
visit the lofty Alps of Tromsdeltia. I then went over to the islands 
of Loffoden, passing the dreaded AVestfiord. After stopping at Bodoe 
I followed the western coast of Norway till I reached Trondjem. I 
herborized around Trondjem as I had done round Bodoe, and visited 
the Dovrefield, where I stayed several days, and made an ample harvest 
of plants. Thence I had just descended into the plain of Nissen, when 
1 was seized with paralysis. Fortunately all my excursions were 
finished; I was no longer amongst the wilds of Lapland, but where 
medicines and medical aid were at hand. 1 will not stop to tell you 
all my sufferings duriug forty miserable days of illness, nor afflict you 
by complaining. What I most dreaded was the obstruction of the 
Gulf of Christiania by frost, and the impossibility of getting away. 
However, by the blessing of God, 1 was well enough to embark on the 
4th of October, and reached this on the 4th of November. 

[We are happy to be able to add that Professor Parlatore’s health 
is daily improving, lie is finishing his interesting memoir, begun 
before liis departure, on the Egyptian (or rather Nubian) and the 
Siciliau Papyrus, which he finds to be two distinct species, and he 
will shortly recommence the publication of the * Flora Italians/] 


Notes on the Botany qf ike Cape de Verd Islands ; extracted from a 
letter <^Djt. C. Bolle to William Willson Saunders, Esq. # dated 

Santa Cruz de Tea trifle, Nov. 10, 1851. 

The Cape de Verd Islands, on one of which I established my head¬ 
quarters, are singularly cut off from communication with the continents 
of either world, and from one another. There is no regular post to 
this groupe, and but little intercourse is carried on among them. From 
the island of St. Nicholas, where my time was chiefly spent, to St. Vin¬ 
cent, at which the steamer touches, the distance, as to time, is as great 
as to England! I lived in a most sequestered way for several months, 
and ehiefly regretted it because of the difficulty of sending plants to 
you, for I could have made many valuable additions to your garden and 
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greenhouse if I had been able to transmit the cases so as to suit the 
arrival of the steam-ship. Certainly the Gorgades of the ancients are 
among the most picturesque spots in the world, and their deep and 
closely-shut valleys, watered by narrow streams, presented to my de¬ 
lighted eyes all the riches of a tropical vegetation. But everywhere the 
sea-coast is one sandy desert, partially and scantily decked, during the 
few weeks of rainy season, with transient verdure, chiefly consisting of 
Grasses and a few Leguminous plants of small dimensions. The more 
elevated situations assume somewhat of the character of the Canary 
Islands in their flora; but the species are neither numerous nor showy. 
Many of the natural families have but one representative : such is the 
case with the Geraniacea , Amaryllidetn , and Lycopodiacea . A single 
Allium i, which, growing near gardens, was probably introduced, is the 
only bulbous plant which 1 discovered. There are no forests: either 
they never existed, or the imprudence of the inhabitants or the ravages 
caused by goats have destroyed them. The Euphorbia Tuckeyana 
grows by thousands, to the exclusion of almost every other shrub on 
the mountains, which it covers with a dwarfed coppice; while here and 
there some Gum Dragon-trees adorn the crest of a lofty rock; and the 
sea-bcach, near the mouths of torrents, produces the Tamarix Senega- 
lenais. Add to these the Jatropha Ourcas and the Wild Fig-tree (Ficus 
IAchtensteinii ), and you have the entire catalogue of the Dendrologia of 
the Cape dc Yerd Islands. Acacia Arabica and Dichrostachys nutans 
are nothing better than bushes. 

I might go on in the same strain, and prove to you how hard a step¬ 
mother Dame Nature has been to tliis Archipelago; but I will only say 
that if my voyage had been connected with any views of pecuniary re¬ 
muneration, it would have been an utter failure; but as this was not 
the ease, I do not regret the time I spent at St. Nicholas and St. Vin¬ 
cent. I was cheered by much kindness received at the hands of excel¬ 
lent people, and I enjoyed perfect health. The herbarium which I col¬ 
lected will enable me to add many species to those previously known. 
Still, considering the paucity of the flora, the extreme drought of the 
year, the short-lived character of the vegetation, and the scourges of 
fever and famine, which are perennial visitants of the Cape de Yerd 
Islands, I detennined on shortening my visit to them. Ten years 
would be required to investigate thoroughly the natural history of the 
groupe; for the brief season of the annual rains is but too little to 
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enable the botanist to explore each island; and there are ten! It 
is highly probable that there is little variety in their productions. 
St. Nicholas, which was the chief scene of my labours, is the largest, 
loftiest, and most fertile in the groupe: no opportunity of going to 
Fayo was ever presented, and St. Jago and St. Antonio were then suf¬ 
fering from pestilence j while, at St. Vincent, where a flourishing town 
will probably soon arise, at one of the finest ports of the Atlantic, there 
was hardly the possibility of remaining, for want of accommodation 
and provisions. Mr. Kendall, the British consul, was occupying a 
miserable hut, his own house having been destroyed by a hurricane; 
and I was compelled to pay a dollar a night, for permission to shelter 
myself in the cottage of a negro, where there was no bed. 

And now to refer to the plants which 1 sent you: the most interesting 
is the Sarcostemma Daltoni (Decaisne) which is a long-stalked, pendent, 
leafless Asclepiadea , graced, in the months of August and September, 
with innumerable branches of pale yellow flowers. It is a rooting 
species, easy of culture and increase, and it requires much sun and heat 
and almost no moisture. It forms the chief characteristic of the littoral 
vegetation, where the coast is dry, burning, and African in aspect, and 
adorns the rocks with its thick garlands. Then comes a Crnssulaceous 
plant, with rosettes of large glaucous leaves and yellow blossoms: it is 
a native of the mountainous region, and consequently must receive less 
warmth and rather more water than the Sarcostemma, A Nepkrodium , 
with tuberous roots, i9 pretty and certainly new; Asplenium Canariense , 
Notochlma, Maranta , DavaUia Canariensis , and an Axpidium (1 think 
odorattm) with large silky rhizomes, must be kept rather dry. There is 
a scrap of the wild Aloe of the Islands, some roots of a little-known Um¬ 
belliferous plant, which seems to be the Tetrapleura insularis of Parla- 
tore, and four small specimens of Eupk&rbia Tuckeyana , which have little 
chance, it is to be feared, of surviving the voyage; bulbs of an Umbilicus , 
probably horizontalis ; and seeds of Pvinciana pulcherrima , and of a 
lovely Cassia ; last, not least, tubers of the only Orchidea of St. Nicho¬ 
las, which 1 could never detect in flower or seed, its season of inflores¬ 
cence being perhaps the spring; it requires shade and moderate warmth, 
and is doubtless new: 1 shall enjoy to see it bloom with you. 

In order to gratify you, I have charged my conscience with the 
murder of some of the few Dryads of the Cape de Verds:—they are so 
small in stature that you will pronounce them quite elfin! The next 
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steamer shall convey to you samples of the woods of Dracma Draco, 
Euphorbia Tucheyana, Tamarix Bcnegalenm , Acacia Arabica , Dichrosta - 
chys nutans , JFVewtf Lichtensteinii , &c., also some packets of seeds. The 
whole, however, is so trifling, that I am almost ashamed to offer it. 

From the Cape de Yerd Islands I came to this place, and hoped to 
spend part of the winter amid its southern scenery, where noble woods 
and your favourite succulents abound. M. Borthelot, one of the kindest 
of men, promises to direct my excursions, and assures me that I shall 
visit valleys hitherto untrodden by the foot of any naturalist. Armed 
with your saw and accompanied by one man, I shall explore the Laurel 
groves of Teneriffe. I can hardly suppose that all the succulent plants 
which grow here have found their way into European gardens; and this 
island is also rich in Liliacea , in species of Scilla and Aspltodelus . There 
are also several kinds of land shells, of which I could sec but three 
species in the Cape de Verd Islands, and a single fluviatile shell. 


On the increase of temperature in the Mowers of Victoria regia. 
Translated from the c Neue allgemeine deutsche Garten - mid Blumen - 
zeitung * (New German Garden and Flower Gazette, by Edward 
Otto, Curator of the Botanic Garden at Hamburg). Part II. of 
7th year, 1851. 

At the request of Professor Lehmann, who thought he had formerly 
noticed an increase of temperature in the flowers of NympJuea alba at 
the moment of opening, as compared with that of the surrounding 
atmosphere, we made experiments in this garden (the Hamburg Bo¬ 
tanical Garden) with the Victoria regia on the 24th of September last 
(1851), which produced the following striking results. 

The temperature in the hothouse being 17i° Beauanu, and that of the 
tank being 16|° R&ium., the thermometer on being plunged into the 
flower at the moment of expanding its anthers, at 7h. llmin. p. m., 
rose to 21£°Eeaum., the bulb being placed among the anthers. On 
being sunk into the blossom below the anthers, a decrease of tempera¬ 
ture took place gradually. 

In thus preliminarily noticing the above fact, we deem it proper to 
say, that owing to the number of visitors who crowded to see the plant 
in flower, it was impracticable to pursue the experiment any further. 
It was made on the fourth flower that had opened. On a subsequent 
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occasion, another flower produced the following result:—Temperature 
of the surrounding air 18° lleaum., of the water 16|° Reaum.; at the 
time the thermometer was sunk into the flower, it showed exactly 16£°, 
and in the course of fifteen minutes it rose in the flower to 32lleaum. 

One of the largest leaves (5i feet in diameter, with an erect margin 
of two inches) has confirmed the test of not only supporting a strong 
boy, five years and four months old, but on another trial it sustained a 
weight of one hundred pounds, a thin piece of wood three feet broad 
being previously placed across the leaf. 

[Kindly communicated by Professor Lehmann at our request.— N. 
Wallkh ..] 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Popular History of Bnmsn Ferns and the allied Plants comprising 

the Club-mosses, Peppencorts, and Horsetails; by Thomas Moore, 

F.L.S., &c. London : Reeve and Bcnham. 

We have spoken favourably in our Journal of Mr. Moore’s ‘ Hand¬ 
book of British Ferns, 9 intended as a guide and companion in Fcm- 
culture; a work, as its title expressly indicates, more immediately 
bearing on the cultivation of British Ferns, with neat woodcuts. The 
present is a popular, yet not unscientific, history of all known British 
Ferns, using the word Ferns in the ordinary acceptation of the term, 
Filices of Linnaeus ; and certainly we have rarely, if ever, seen a publi¬ 
cation relating to plants where the object aimed at is more fully accom¬ 
plished than in the elegant volume now before us. It is quite true 
that much of its charm may arise from the well-arranged and well- 
executed and coloured plates, fresh from the hands of Mr. Fitch. But 
wc are equally bound to say that the descriptive matter is got np with 
good taste and good feeling too. There is not that desire to multiply 
species upon the slightest variation in form, or excess or diminution of 
pubescence, or scales, colour, &c., which is characteristic of the writings 
of so many authors who confine their studies to a partial view of any 
particular kingdom of nature, a single family, for example, and espe¬ 
cially of the family of one particular district of country. He does 
not go the whole length of species-making, nor does he quarrel with 
others who differ from him; mid it is easy to foresee that such a line 
of conduct is eminently calculated to recommend the already, wc believe, 
popular subject of British Ferns, 
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We do not approve of the author’s arrangement of the descriptive 
matter, or diagnoses, in alphabetical order: the genera according to 
the letters of the alphabet, and the species also. We do not see why 
all these should not have come under their respective generic and spe¬ 
cific characters at page 43 and following pages, and at page 49. If, 
indeed, they were arranged under any very familiar or popular names, 
it might be of some advantage thus to be referred to a good description 
and the scientific name : but as this is not the case, and as a student 
must know the modern scientific name before he can find the descrip¬ 
tion, we see no reason for such an arrangement. The same objection 
holds good in the figures; for though we have spoken favourably of 
their disposition on the plates, that alludes to the artistic effect, and 
the clever manner in which a great deal is introduced into a small com¬ 
pass, even of the larger genera and species. Pilularia and Pteris appear 
on the same plate because they begin witli P; and, consequently, in 
the descriptive matter there is the same unscientific arrangement, which 
might easily have been avoided. We trust this arrangement will be 
changed in a new edition, which cannot fail to be soon called for. 

Seemann, Berthold : Die in Europa eingefiihrten Acacien, mil 

Berucksichtigung der gdrtnermhm Namen. 8vo, with two plates. 

Hanover, 1852. 

This well got-up little work is unfortunately written entirely in the 
German language, and, therefore, only intended for German cultivators. 
It distinguishes 148 species of Acacia that are known in European gar¬ 
dens, of which 109 belong to § Phyllodine^, 9 to Botuyokpiiaue, 
10 to PtJLCHELL.E, 12 to GlTMMIFERJE, 7 to VULGARES, and 1 to 
FiLiciNiE. The beauty and fragrance of many of the species of the 
genus, the gracefulness of the foliage, or the peculiar forms of the phyl- 
lodia, and the case with which they are cultivated in a temperate house, 
and especially the early period of the appearance of the blossoms, all 
conspire to render these plants eminently deserving of the attention of 
horticulturists. The work is appropriately dedicated to Mr. Wendland, 
the able Inspector of the Royal Gardens at Herrenhausen, who was 
himself one of the first to direct attention to these plants, and to pub¬ 
lish excellent figures and descriptions of New Holland species. The 
two plates, not particularly well executed, are coloured, and consist of 
A, bossiaoUies, All. Conn., and A. rostelljfera , Benth. 






The Subscribers to the ‘Journal of Botany ' are respectfully in¬ 
formed, that in consequence of the reduced price of a Shilling per No. 
being insufficient to meet the cost of printing and paper, the price will 
in future be Two Shillings per No, Those who desire on this account 
to discontinue taking the work, can return the No. published since the 
completion of last year’s volume, and have the cost of it allowed; but 
it is earnestly hoped that Subscribers will support Messrs, Reeve in 
the only measure which will enable them to continue the publication. 
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Prcfemr C. F. I\ von Martius’s ELogc on Ledebour, delivered at the 
public meeting of the Iloyal Academy of Sciences at Munich , held on the 
21 £h November, 1851. Translated from Gelehrte Anzeig un of that 
Academy of January 2, 1852, by N. Wallicq, M.D., F.R.S., VJP.L.S. 

Charles Frederick von Ledebour, Russian Councillor of State, and 
Professor Emeritus at the University of Dorpat, was many years do¬ 
miciled in Munich, participating in the labours of the mathematical and 
physical class of this academy as foreign member. He was descended 
from an ancient Pomeranian family, and was born on the 8th of July, 
1785, at Stralsund, in which garrison his father was stationed in the 
capacity of Swedish Judge-Advocate-General, but died a few weeks 
before that event took place. As a young man Ledebour devoted 
himself to the natural bent of his mind, pursuing mathematical 
studies with such zeal, that he was enabled, so early as his fifteenth year, 
to enter the University of Gritswaid, where the celebrated physiolo¬ 
gist Cliarles Asmund Rudolphi became his paternal instructor and 
guide. His juridical studies soon yielded to his natural propensity 
towards those of mathematics and natural sciences. In the course of 
some years he went to the Swedish metropolis, in order to undergo the 
public examination in mathematics and practical geometry; and it 
was there, that his intercourse with the two celebrated disciples of 
Liimeus, Tliunberg and Olnf Swartz, and n journey to the northern 
Norwegian frontier mountains, undertaken in company with some 
mining officers, determined the choice of his future career. He re¬ 
turned to Grifswald with a commission as an officer, and with prospects 
of employment in practical geometry; but yielding to his patron Ru- 
dolphFs urgent recommendation, to apply for the post he was about to 
vacate at the University, Ledebour presented himself on the third day 
of his arrival for medical examination; wrote his inaugural treatise, 
Dissertatio bo/anica, sislens Plantartm Doming emium Decadem; and 
thus he became demonstrator on botany, and director of the Botanic 
Garden at Grifswald, at the early age of twenty ycare. 

Being called to the University of Dorpat, as professor of natural 
history, and especially botany, Ledebour proceeded for some time to 
Berlin in 1811, where YYilldenow and Pallas, the greatest naturalist 
who ever entered Russia from Germany, kiudled in him extensive plans 
for elucidating the natural history of that mighty empire. It was not, 
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however, without personal danger, that he reached the place of his des¬ 
tination, as Prussia was preparing for a bloody contest; and he was 
therefore compelled, in order to avoid the hostile armies, to brave a 
stormy sea in an open fishing boat, from Danzig to Konigsberg. 

At Dorpat our colleague began his multifarious and eventful activity 
as teacher, observer, and author. He made the phytography of Russia 
the scientific problem of his existence j and with such successful energy, 
that the literary history of our times must always consider him as the 
great leader in the flora of that empire. Through him and his colleague 
in the Imperial Garden at St. Petersburg, the Councillor of State von 
Fischer, the botanists of the West owe their chief acquaintance with the* 
botany of those eastern regions; by his intense and critical zeal the Dor- 
pat garden became the depository for their widely scattered plants; and 
from thence, as well as the garden at St.Petersburg, the novel forms of 
the Caucasian and Siberian vegetation were distributed among similar 
institutions in other parts of Europe, in order to be more closely ex¬ 
amined. 

In 1826 Ledebour made a scientific voyage to the Altai; and a 
journey in winter, of five weeks’ duration, brought him to the distant 
Barnaul, the chief town in the great district of Siberian foundries, where 
the widely-spread treasures oi native gold attract vast numbers of ad¬ 
venturers, as do those of California and Australia. On the approach of 
spring he extended his researches from thence into the mountains, as far 
as the Chiuese frontiers, while his zealous pupil, the Councillor of State 
and Academician, Charles Anton Meyer, examined the Kirgisian wilds 
west of Altai, and von Bunge, now his successor in the chair of Dor- 
pat, visited its eastern parts. The harvest derived from these expedi¬ 
tions, and the iconogrnphical and descriptive works which Ledebour 
published, partly at the charge of the Imperial Russian Government*, 
form an epoch in the descriptive systematic and geographical botany of 
the Russian Flora, for which the two GmcLinsf, Messerschmied, Mar¬ 
shall von Bicberstein, Fischer, and others, as well as many among the 

* leones Plantarum. novarum vel imperfect* cogniiarum, Floram Itossicam im¬ 
primis Allatcam illustrantes ; 5 vols. fol., Riga, 1829-34. Next, Flora AUaica; 
4 vols. 8vo, Berlin, 1829-83; and finally, Flora Rvssira, sive Enumeratio Plan¬ 
tarum in totius imperii Rossici provinciis Europais, Asiaticis et Americanis , hucus- 
que observatarmn , Stuttgard, 1842-51. 

t Ledebour boa added a copious commentary to J. G. Gmelin’s * Flora Sibirica,* 
in memoirs of tbe Royal Botanic Society of Ratisbon, vol. iii., 1841, pp. 48-138. 
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pupils of our colleague, had prepared the materials. The last produc¬ 
tion of his comprehensive mind was n general critical flora of the Rus¬ 
sian dominions, arranged according to pliyto-geogrnphical provinces, 
and with such a degree of devotion did he pursue this arduous under¬ 
taking, that his ebbing life only yielded to his manly energies of mind, 
until the completion of his manuscript enabled him to lay down his 
weary pen; but the monument thus reared to him, as a botanist and 
plant*geographer, will secure to Ledcbour a grateful place in the history 
of the science. 

Becoming Emeritus in 1836, lie took to a rnildcr climate, first at 
Odessa, and next at Heidelberg. Thence he removed eight years ago to 
Munich, where he settled, and brought his noble labours to a conclusion 
a few days only before his death, which happened on the 4th July, 
1851, in con sequence of a lengthened attack of disease in the heart. 

His ‘Journey to the Altai* (Berlin, 1S29, 2 vols. Svo) demonstrates, 
among his other works, how very amply his mind was stored; it is a 
treasury of valuable information in matters of geography, geognosy, 
botany, ethnography, and statistics. As regards botany, he belonged 
to the reformed Liunean school, which, by its penetrating, systematic 
inquiries, and the precision of its description of natural objects, appears, 
as it were, to possess a geometrical character. To attain a classical 
skill in exhibiting an object by this method, requires an unconditional 
devotion to that object in all its systematical connection. It may 
therefore be said, in praise of our distinguished systematise that he 
has always remained steady in one direction of a science, which has 
of late diverged into many paths, having once chosen that direction 
for his pursuit. And this was in harmony with his clear, conside¬ 
rate, and steady views in all relations of life, which, with the eminently 
strict rectitude of his honourable character, and his affability in private 
life, endeared Ledebour indelibly in the memory of those who enjoyed 
the privilege of coming within his sphere of activity. 
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On the Oamphor4ree of Sumatra (Dryobalanops Campliora, Colehr.); 
by Du. W. II. de VltiESE, Professor of Botany at the Royal Univer¬ 
sity of Leyden. [KMlly translated from the Butch by Miss Mary 
Anne de Vriese,/of this Journal.) 

(Continued from p. 41.) 

Geographical Distribution .—The region in which the Camphor-tree 
is found extends, in latitude, from Ajcr Bangis to Singled, or nearly 
from 1°10' to 2°20'N. It is not met with more southward than 
Ajcr Bangis; whether it grows further north than Singkcl is unknown 
(Jungh.). Within these parallels it exteuds along the south-western side 
of Sumatra, from the coast to a considerable distance in the interior, 
and is found on the mountains as high as from a thousand to twelve 
hundred feet. As those mountain-chains which arc near the coast, and 
most of .the central valleys of the mountains which extend parallel to the 
coast, that is, in a direction from S. W. to N. E., are much higher than 
1000 feet, it is clear that this tree has a very limited region, occupying 
but a small part of south-western Sumatra: it is also confined to the 
outer slope of the mountains, whence it descends into the alluvial plains, 
though it approaches the sea only in those parts where the ground is not 
swampy. It is found most abundantly, and in the best state, on the 
outlying hills of the mountain-chain and on the lower slopes of the moun¬ 
tains themselves, at a height of from three to five hundred feet; and 
here the camphor is collected in the greatest quantity. 

The Camphor-tree was seen by Dr. Junghuhn on the promontory of 
Caracara, near Tclo ; on the alluvial plain of Locmoct; on the moun¬ 
tains of Hoeraba, behind Sibogha; and on the ridges of hills in the 
south of Locmoet, &c. He found it growing on weather-beaten grani¬ 
tic and trachytic hills, on yellow-red clayey soil, abundantly furnished 
with oxide of iron, and also on a rich alluvial soil abounding with 
liumus. 

Climate and Temperature of the region of the Camphor-tree .—On the 
coasts the mean annual temperature is but 80J° (on the island of Java 
82°) and nearly 78° Ruhr. at 1000 feet, the most elevated limits where 
the tree is still found, thus much lower than in Java. 

Then* arc two causes particularly, that bring about tliis depression 
of temperature first, the narrowness of the level shore of the coast, im- 
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mediately at the foot of high mountains; secondly, the uninterrupted 
dense forests, with which not only the mountain-chain itself, but the 
coast-plain, is covered. These circumstances produce a greater humi¬ 
dity, and at the same time a greater coolness of the air, at an inferior 
elevation than in Java. 

At the eastern foot of the Sumatra mountain-chain, there are exten¬ 
sive arid and barren plains, only overgrown with Alang-alang (e. g,, 
at Pertibi). Over the heated soil of these plains the air becomes ex¬ 
traordinarily rarefied: the cooler sea-air rushes in, coming from the 
ocean on the western side of Sumatra, where the sea is deep, and where 
no land exists for a great distance; and a west wind arises, which, 
partly kept back by the obliquely situated mountain-chains, changes 
iuto a north-western one. This wind carrries the humidity of the sea 
towards the mountains, by the summits of which the moisture is soon 
condensed and changctl into clouds. These, during the whole year, at 
intervals almost daily, at regular hours, but chiefly in the afternoon, 
shed heavy showers over the land, while the thunder roars in the moun¬ 
tains. The dampness of the air is then so great, that mist and clouds 
arc for many days seen hanging immoveably even over the woods of 
the lower coast-lands, frequently, too, the wind blows by reverberation, 
in an opposite direction, like a hurricane, from the mountains to the 
coast. 

Thus the Camphor-tree grows in a very changeable and generally 
moist climate, where extreme, states of heat and coolness by stonn 
quickly follow each other. About eleven in the morning, in the 
scmiest weather, there is frequently on oppressive warmth, while at 
noon heavy showers, driven on by a north-west wind and accompanied 
by thunder and lightning, seem to cover the land. 

Surrounding Vegetation .—One consequence of the unsettled charac¬ 
ter of the climate, of the low elevation of the clouds, and of the cooler 
temperature in general, is the occurrence of some trees and plants near 
the sea-coast, which in Java are met with only at a greater height. 
Thus the Camphor-tree grows often in company, not only with species 
of Aoaeia, Amm > Michelia % and Dipterocarpea, but also with Oaks; 
and it is found with marsh Casnarbue, with the Nipong Palm (Onco- 
ttpema flamentowm), and with Benzoin-trees. Amidst the underwood 
of the forest are seen species of Mehstoma, Elettaria, and other Scita- 
minea, with Vitex trtfoliata (which occurs most frequently), and several 
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species of Rub us. These plants are seldom found in Java below 
3000 feet. 

Signs of the presence of Camphor in the tree .—According to the 
observations of Dr. Junghuhn, the young trees do not contain camphor. 
The inhabitants of the Batta-lands ore accustomed to cut down the 
oldest and heaviest ones, although the age of the trees is not known; 
and in reference to a large Camphor-tree, which he saw near Tapanuli, 
the Itajah Ngabing told him, that his ancestors, as far back as the 
history of his family went, had known it of the same size. It was pro¬ 
bably at least two hundred years old. 

Camphor-oil and Camphor .—Camphor-oil, that is to say liquid cam¬ 
phor, occurs in all the trees, even in young ones, and exists in all 
parts of the tree, but most in the younger branches and leaves. The 
solid camphor is, however, found only between the woody fibres, and, 
therefore, only in the trunk. The natives do not know beforehand 
whether a trunk contains much or little camphor. If, however, there 
is a large quantity of camphor in the splinters or fibres of the wood, 
they decide that the fissures of the inner part contain a great abun¬ 
dance. When much gluey, half-solid young camphor shows itself on 
the radiating extensions, or in the fissures at the lower part of the 
trunk, they come to the same conclusion. However, the results are 
frequently fallacious, and they often uselessly cut down trees which pro¬ 
duce but very little. 

Collection of the Camphor .—The process of collecting the oil and 
camphor from Drgobalanops Camphora , was witnessed by Dr. Junghuhu, 
near Loemoel (Tapanuli), in Sumatra, at an elevation of 300 feet. The 
greatest quantity of camphor, in a solid as well as in a young and 
liquid state, is brought from a height of 1000 feet. The solid camphor 
is obtained by cutting down the trees, in the inner part of which fis¬ 
sures arc found between the w r oody fibres, which extend longitudinally 
and are filled with camphor. The young trees do not contain that sub¬ 
stance, while the thickest and oldest, that are most filled with it, rarely 
contain more than two ounces. The natives who are occupied in col¬ 
lecting the precious product, go in a number of twenty or thirty men 
into those parts of the woods where the Cumphor-tree is most often 
found. They commence constructing cottages, intending to encamp 
upon the spot for some months. One-half of the company is occupied 
with severing the trunk near the root, and not, as many others have 
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said, at from fourteen to eighteen feet above the ground. The others arc 
engaged in gathering the camphor from the trees which have been cut 
down. From the extraordinary thickness of the trunks, it often happens 
that a whole day is employed in felling a single tree. 

On his second expedition from Loemoet to Pertibi, in the year 1841, 
Dr. Jungliuhn visited the bivouac of such a company in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Iloeraba, and by this means became acquainted with the method 
by which the natives obtain camphor or camphor-oil from the tree. 

The oil is collected in the following manner :— 

1. Incisions are made through the outer and inner bark, at the lower 
part of the trunk close to the root, chiefly where the tree produces the 
before-mentioned woody radiations, which alternate with vertical ca¬ 
vities, which are also observed in other trees growing between the tropics. 
The clear, yellow, balsamic, oily juice, which is discharged very slowly, 
is collected in a half-cylinder of very thin bamboo, cut longitudinally. 
According to the observation of Jungliuhn, who witnessed it, half a day 
was scarcely sufficient to lmlf-fill a small tea-cup with this liquid, and 
oven this small quantity was mixed with fragments of bark and other 
impurities. The collected juice is purified by pouring it through a 
kind of sieve, made from the fibrous tissue of the sheathing footstalk 
of a palm-leaf (Itimloe). 

The camphor is found ns a varnished, gluey, and clammy covering, re¬ 
sembling turpentine, or in a solid grainy state, in the fissures of the bark, 
aud in the luminary prominences. The surface near the root lias chiefly 
a white covering, which is rarely thicker than one or two millimetres. 
This substance is highly estimated by the Battas, and fetches a high 
price. 

Oolebrooke, and many other authors who have written on this sub¬ 
ject, have said that the camphoi* is obtained from the middle of the 
trunk, and that every tree should produce a quantity of eleven pounds; 
the camphor being found in the heart of the tree in such a quantity as 
to lili a Cavity of the thickness of an arm. This is quite exaggerated, 
and must be fouuded on an error. If it were true, the price of cam¬ 
phor would be lower than it is now. At Padang and at Tapanuli the 
price of a hundred pounds of camphor is nearly £250. Such a quan¬ 
tity would in that case be obtained from nine trees. That proportion 
is highly improbable, and suffices to show the inaccuracy of the ac¬ 
count. On the contrary, the camphor only occurs in fissures of the 
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wood, and the native of the Battas scrapes it off with small splinters 
or with his nails. 

2. By maceration and decoction of the brandies and pieces of bark 
and wood, another liquor containing camphor is obtained, but still in 
small quantities, and much mixed with water. The wood is cut into small 
fragments, and the leaves are bruised and boiled with water in an iron 
kettle, at the time that the trunk is being cut down, in order to use the 
pieces in their fresh state. In boiling, an oily substance rises to the 
surface, whicli is taken off with the shell of a cocoa-nut cut in half 
and provided with a handle. The liquor is poured into a bamboo, and 
closed in with a stopple formed of h indoe fibres, and at the return of the 
expedition after many months it is poured into bottles. Dr. Jnnghuhn 
has two bottles filled with the liquid at the place itself. 

After a long stay in the woods (frequently of three months) the com¬ 
pany, consisting of thirty persons, departs. Jt frequently happens that 
during that period they fell more than a hundred trees, and yet they 
rarely take with them above fifteen to twenty pounds of solid camphor, 
worth £40 to £50. 

Use and price of the Camphor in Sumatra .—Camphor is here collected 
in a comparatively small quantity. While some thousands of quintals 
of benzoin are yearly sent into the European markets (e. g. y in 1837 
thTcc thousand), but ten to fifteen quintals, and often less, arc scut of 
Sumatra camphor. The price is £2.10s. a pound. It generally comes 
from Baros, whence the name of Baros camphor. From that place 
several caravans set out yearly to collect this substance in the woods. 
The same product comes from Tapanuli, Natal, and Ajer Bangis. It 
is not exported, for it is collected for the use of the natives wherever 
the tree grows. 

Besides the small quantity which is employed as a remedy against 
various diseases, we must mention here a particular use, by which a 
great deal of camphor is wasted, and its rarity and price much in¬ 
creased ; and this lavish application of it, together with the slaughter 
of hundreds of buffaloes sometimes in one day, is one of the principal 
causes of the poverty of the Batta royal families (Rajahs). 

A very ancient custom prescribes, that at the death of a considerable 
person among the Battas, who, during his life, had a claim to the title 
of Rajah (sovereign prince), rice be sowed in a sacred place, and that 
the corpse be kept above ground among the living till the rice has 
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spmng up, grown, and borne fruit. Not before the rice is ripe and 
gathered in do they think it right to bury the corpse, and it is ac¬ 
tually interred with the care of the rice that was sown on the day of 
the decease. Thus the burial takes place after five or six months. 
(The remarkable ceremonies of such a funeral are elsewhere described 
by Dr. Junghulm.) The corpse, like the rice-grain six months before, 
is then committed to the earth; and thus the hope is emblematically 
expressed, that, as a new life arises from the seed, another life shall 
begin for man after his death. 

During the period previous to interment, the corpses are preserved 
in wooden coffins within the houses, the women wailing day and night. 
Trunks of Durio Zibetkinus (the Durian) are hollowed out to contain 
the bodies. They are carved with much art, and have at the under 
part small apertures, through which the fluids may escape. The corpses 
contained in these coffins are not only spread over with pounded cam¬ 
phor, but entirely covered with it, in such a manner that all the space 
between the coffin and the body is filled with it. This is the only 
means known to the inhabitants of the Batta-lands of preserving the 
bodies of their kings, without smell or corruption, during so many 
months, in the humid air of such a hot climate. Dr. Junghuhn saw a 
corpse which had been preserved in this manner during four months, 
and which was shrunk up like a mummy, and emitted no smell but the 
penetrating odour of the camphor. 

In this way an immense quantity of camphor (a quarter to half a 
quintal) is consumed, for the purchase of wluch the family of the de¬ 
ceased king must make the greatest sacrifice, and often sell all their 
cattle. Every village has such a rajah. 


Florula IIongkongensis : an Enumeration qf the Plants collected 
in tfie Island of llong-Kong, bg Major J. G. Champion, 95 th Keg ., 
the delermnations revised and the new species described by George 
Bentham, Esq. 

{Continuedfrom p. 50.) 

LeguminosjB (i continued ). 

25. MiUettia speciosa , Champ., sp. n.; scandcns, ramulis petiolis in- 
florescentiaque cano-tomentosis, foliolis 9-13 oblongis puberulis 
VOL. iv. L 
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demurn glabratis, racomia densifloris, calycibus brcviter pediccllatis 
sericeo-toraentosis dentibus latis rotundatis, vexillo amplo glabro v. 
vix glauco-pulveraceo .—Frutex scandens. Tomentum breve, den- 
sura, demum deciduum. Stipula subulat®, basi dilatatse, vix 2 lin. 
longra; stipelloe parvse, setaceae. Foliola 2-3-pollicaria, obtusa v. 
vix acuminata, basi rotundata, siccitate complicate, supra pallentia, 
subtus fusccscentia, tenuitcr venosa, prater costam toraentellam pilis 
paucis conspersn. Racemi semipcdalcs, longc infra medium floridi. 
Bractea lanceolate, acute, scriceo-tomentose, raccmura juniorem 
subcomantes, per anthesin deciduae. Pedicelli floridi 3-4 lin. longi, 
recurvi. Bracteola late ovatae, calycis dimidio breviores. Calyx 
late campanulatus, 5 lin. longus, labio supcriorc latissimo craarginato, 
laciniis seu dentibus lateralibus lineam longis rotundatis, infima paulo 
longiore pariter obtusissimo. Vexillum carnosulum, pollicem latum 
ct vix brevius, levitcr cmarginatum, exauriculatum, supra unguem 
brevem leviter callosum. Ala oblongaj, obtusre, Icviter falcuUc. 
Carina alas superans, vexillum subrequans, apice arcuata obtusa. 
Stamen vexillare liberum. Discus cupularis brevis. Ovarium bre¬ 
viter stipitatum, dense tomentosum, ovulis circa 12. Stylus glaber. 
On Yictoria Peak, equally common with M. nitida ., but not found 
elsewhere in Hong-Kong. It is also in the Hookcriau Herbarium 
from Millett’s collection, but without the precise station. It is chiefly 
distinguished, when growing, from M. nitida , by its larger flowers, 
white intermixed with a primrose-yellow. 

26. Millcttia nitida , Benth. in Loud. Journ. Bot. vol. i. p. 484. 

A trailing shrub, with purple flowers, very common in Hong-Kong, 
from the level of the sea to the summit of Yictoria Peak. 

27. Millettia Championi, Benth., sp. n.; scandens, prater inflorescen- 
tiam puberulam glabra, foliolis 5-7 ovatis oblongisve obtuse acumi- 
natis reticulato-vcnosis, panicula brevi densiflora, pedicellis ealycera 
glabriusculum subaequantibus, vexillo ccalloso ovarioque glabris.— 
Frutex scandens, ketevirens. Stipulm stipellseque setaceas. Foliola 
1-2-pollicaria v. interdum longiora, teuuiter chartacea, utrinque vi- 
ridia et lucidula. Racmi in axillis summis simplices et ad apices 
ramorum in paniculam brevem dispositi, 1-2-poUicares, fere a basi 
florcntes. Bractea ininutao, deciduae, bracteol© pame, ovatae, diu- 
tius persistentes. Pedicelli 1| lin. longi. Calyx late campanulatus, 
deutibus brevissimis latis obtusis. Corolla 5 lin. longa, alba, vexillo 
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basi macula viridi notato. Ala oblong®, obtus®, levitcr falcat®. 
Carina pctala paulo latiora. Stamen vexillare a ba9i liberum. 
Discus brevissimus. 

Trailing over rocks on Mount Gougli and in the Happy Valley 
woods, but rare. It flowers in autumn; the fruit has not been seen. 
In many respects it is allied to the M. reticulata , Bentli., from China, 
but that species has the leaves never acuminate, the inflorescence much 
more developed, the flowers considerably larger and apparently purple, 
besides other minor differences. 

28.1 lalbergia polyphylla, Bentli. in PL Jungh.; scandens, foliolis 25-50 
parvis lineari-oblongis glnbris v. paree pilosulis, cymis axillaribus 
terminalibusque brevibus subsessilibus pubescentibus, calycis ovati 
dentibus tubo pluries brevioribus, petalis longe unguiculatis, stami- 
nibus 10 mouadelphis, ovario glabro. 

On the summit of Mount Gough. The specimens are in young 
fruit only, but agree perfectly well with the flowering specimens ga¬ 
thered by Mr. Cuming in the Philippine Islands. The species is nearly 
allied to the common Eastern D. Umar indifolia, but the leaflets are 
much smaller (4-5 or rarely near 6 lines long), less unequal at the 
base, and smooth or nearly so; and 1 have always found 10 instead 
of 9 stamens, but the presence or absence of the vcxillary stamen in 
the monadelphous Dalberyia may not be always constant in the same 
species. 

29. Bowringia callicarpa , Champ., gen. nov. Sophorearum , ofline 
Baphia. 

Gen. Char. Bowiunoia*. Calyx mcmbranaceus, laxe cyathiformi* 
campauulatus, ore truucuto minute 5-dcntato. Vexillum orbiculatum. 
Ala vexillo submquilong®, falcato-oblong®. Carina pctala alis 
subsimilia nisi majora, dorso vix connata. Stamina 10, libera v. ima 
basi hinc hide connata, omnia fertilia, antheris obiongis. Legumen 
stipitatum, inflation, ovoideum v. subglobosum, acuminatum, sca- 
riosum. Semina pauen, oblonga v. globosa, strophiolata. Cotyle¬ 
dons* crass®. Radkula brevissima, recta.—Species unica B. calli- 
carp a. — Ft'utex scandens, glaberrimus, habitu Baphia v. Leucomphalo 

* Named by Mqjor Champiou in honour of liis friend John O. Bowring, Esq., who 
has been for some time investigating the flora of Hong-Kong with much zeal, and 
lias formed large collections there, and to whom arc due many of the stations given 
in the present Morula. 
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similis. Stipula minut®. Folia unifoliolata, exstipellata. Fetiolm 
^-1 poll, longus. Foliolum ovatum v. ovali-oblongum, acuminatum, 
basi rotundatum, 2-3 poll, longum, 1-1£ poll latum, rigide chnr- 
taccum, utrinque viride, peuninerve et reticulato-venosum. Eacemi 
axillares v. subterminales, 2-5-flori, folio inulto breviores. Fedun - 
culm communis 2-6 lin., pedicelli 3 lin. longi. Bracka minutae, 
caducissimee; bracteol® sub calyce parvae, diutius persistentes. Calyx 
li lin. longus, laxus, per anthesin ssepe reflexus. Fetala alba, brevis- 
sime unguiculata. Vexillum et ala 5 lin ,,petala carinalia 6 lin. longa. 
Abundant in ravines of Victoria Peak and elsewhere. The genus 
is closely allied in habit and character to Baphia, Bracteolaria , and 
Leucomphalm , all from tropical Africa, but the calyx is neither divided 
nor spathaceous, and the fruit (which I have not myself seen) is pecu¬ 
liar. It is described and represented in Major Champion’s MS. notes 
and sketches as above an inch long, inflated, green, scariose, reticu¬ 
late, and smooth, varying in shape from ovate to globose, narrowed 
into a stipes at the base and into a point at the apex, with one or two 
perfect seeds j(thc remaining ovules being usually abortive). These 
seeds (of which I have examined one) are large, scarlet, oblong-globose, 
with a carunculus at the hilum, the cotyledons thick and fleshy, with a 
very short almost papilliform straight radicle. 

30. Ormosia ? (Marquartia ?) pacliycarpa , Champ., sp. n.; foliolis 7 
obovali-oblongis breviter et abrupte acuminatis supra glabris viridi- 
bu8, subtus petiolisque tomentoso-lanatis, calycibus subsessilibus to- 
mentosis, legumine lignoso turgido densissime tomentoso lanato intus 
non septato.— Tomentum petiolorum, foliolorum pagin® inferioris et 
legumiuum densum implexum. Foliola majora semipedalia. Legumen 
monospennum pollicare, v.dispermum bipollicarc, fere pollicem latum, 
sessile, obtusum, crassissime coriaceo-lignosum, ex ovario circa 6- 
ovulato accretum. Semen ei Tamarindi Iadici paulo majus, irre- 
gulariter rliomboideo-quadratum v. orbiculare, crassum, testa nitida 
rubro-fusca. Cotyledons crassi, basi profunde et ineequaliter cordati, 
radicula brevissima recta. 

A tree not uncommon in the Happy Valley woods and elsewhere, but 
never found in flower, and only once (January, 1850) in fruit. I have been 
much in doubt as to its affinities without having seen the flowers, but 
the remains of stamens at the base of one of the pods show them to 
have been free, and I have now little hesitation in referring it to Ormosia, 
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a genus represented by several species in East India. It is probable 
that the Marquartia of Vogel, a Chinese plant, evidently very near to 
the present species, is likewise an Ormoria . It is true that the stamens 
are described and figured as diadelphous, but Vogel could only ex¬ 
amine a single young bud already much injured, and the connection of 
the stamens as figured is very short and no more than often occurs in 
Sophorea in the very young state. Another species, allied to these 
two, but scarcely identical with either, is figured in the Chinese draw¬ 
ings in the possession of the Horticultural Society, and is represented 
in Dr. Lindley’s herbarium by a specimen in fruit. 

31. Ormosia (Layia) emarginata , Death .—Layia emarginata, Hook, 
et Am. Dot. Beech, p. 183. t. 38. 

A neat erect shrub, very common in the Happy Valley woods and 
elsewhere. 1 can find no character to distinguish Layia from Ormosia , 
but the transverse septa in the pod, which exist also in some of the 
American species. 

32. Guilandina Bvnduc , L. 

Frequently observed growing wild in Hong-Kong, but no specimens 
were collected. 

33. Cwsalpinia Chinenm , Boxb. FI. Ind. vol. ii. p. 361. 

Common in ravines, especially towards West Point, flowering in 
autumn. 

34. Caesalpinia vemalis , Champ., sp. n.; scaudens, petiolo communi 

partialibusque aculeatis, pinnis circa 12-jugis, folioiis 4-6-jugis ovatis 

acutis coriaccis glabris supra nitidis subtus pallidis, panicula terrni- 

nali rufo-tomentosa, pedicellis calyci subeequilongis. 

On the banks of a stream running towards Little Hong-Kong, flower¬ 
ing in spring. Of this 1 have only seen a single leaf and panicle. It 
is evidently allied to C. Nuga , but at once distinguished by the reddish 
down clothing the inflorescence, pedicels, and even the calyx, the shorter 
pedicels and larger calyces, and much smaller and more pointed leaflets. 
The leaf in my specimen is above a foot long, the pinnae 2-2 J inches, 
the leaflets 8-10 lines long. 

35. Cassia (Chammcrista) angustmima, Lam.— C, mimosoide8 9 Linn, 
var. /3, Vog. Syn. Cass. p. 69. 

Victoria Peak and other localities. 

86. Phanera corymbosa, Beuth, PI. Jungh .—Bauhinia corymbom , 
Boxb.—DC. Leg. Mem. t. 70. 
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About East Point, covering the banks in April with its fragrant white 
flowers, and exceedingly attractive to Coleoptera , A similar species 
with smaller leaves and flowers, in Mr. Cay’s garden, was said to 
grow upon Victoria Peak, but there are no specimens in the collection. 
This may probably have been the Ph. glauca , not uncommon in the 
Moluccas. 

37. Phanera Championi , Bentli. sp. n.; scandens, folio basi late cordalo 
5-7-nervio, foliolis ad -| connatis semiovatis obtusis supra glabris ni¬ 
tidis subtus ramulisquc novellis tomcntellis mox glabratis, raccmis 
clongatis subsimplicibus multifloris, calycis tubo brevissimo laciniis 
herbaceis lanceolatis acutis, petalis parvis unguiculatis pilosulis, 
ovario tomentoso.— Frutex alte scandens, printer canescentiam inilo- 
rescenti® ct partium juniorum glaber. Cirrhi simpliccs, circinati, 
oppositifolii, solitarii v. gemini. Stipules minut®. Petioli J-l-pol- 
licares. Folia 2 £-4 poll, longa, 2-2 £ poll. lata. Racemi oppositi¬ 
folii, simplices v. ad apices ramorum subramosi, 4-8-pollicarcs, fere 
a basi floribundi. Bracteee minutoe, setncea*. Pedicelli 6-8 lin. longi, 
versus medium bracteolis 2 minutis altemis instructi. Calyx viridis, 
tubo linea breviore turbinato, laciniis 2 lin. longis. Pet ala vix lon- 
giora, tenuia, alba. Stamina 3 duplo longiora, stcrilium rudimenta 
inconspicua. Discus camosus, calycis tuburn omnino implens, vix 
tamen exsertus. Ovarium brevissime stipitatum, oblongum, bisulea- 
tum, tomentosum, in ptylum brevem attenuatum. Ovula 6-8. Legumen 
compressuin, glabrum, inter semina contractum, circa 3 poll, longum, 
1 poll, latum, 3-5-spermurn. 

Common in ravines of Victoria Peak, at East Point, etc. 

This very remarkable species approaches in some respects in habit 
the Lasiobma anguina (Bauhinia anguina , Boxb.), and J had at first 
thought it might be referable to that genus, if circumsciibed as Korthals 
originally proposed, but a careful examination shows that, like the 
B. relusa , Boxb., it belongs to the largest of the Asiatic Bauhinoid 
genera, Phanera , as characterized in the * Plant® Junghuhnianro.* In 
Ph Championi, as in Ph retusa , the tube of the calyx is evident, though 
very short and entirely filled by the fleshy disc, whilst in Lasiobema an¬ 
guina the calyx is open and the disc is exserted, pulviniform, and 
though unilateral, rather hypogynous than perigynous. 

The plant gathered by Mr. Hinds in Hong-Kong, and referred by 
me formerly to Bauhinia scandens , Linn, (a very doubtful species), is 
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not in flower, but is probably a Pkanera , different from either of the 
two above enumerated. 

38. Grleditschia Sinensis, Lam. ? 

Victoria Peak, rare in Hong-Kong, more abundant on the China 
coast. Of this 1 have only seen fragments, and am not certain as to 
the species. Major Champion never saw it in flower. 

39. Acacia concima, DC. ? 

Happy Valley. A flowering specimen precisely similar to the com¬ 
mon form of A. concima; with it, however, are loose pods (perhaps from 
a different tree) of either an Albizzia, or some very different species of 
Acacia. 

40. Albizzia Milletti, Benth. in Hook. Joum. Bot. vol. iii. p. 89. 
Happy Valley. 

41. Albizzia? Ghampioni, Benth., sp. n.; ramulis petiolisque minute pu- 
berulis, pinnis 1-2-jugis, foliolis ultimarum 4-5-jugis oblique ovatis 
obtuse ncuminatis glabris supra nitidis, glandula parva in medio 
petiolo jugalibusque paucis, paniculis racemiformibus pedunculisque 
solitariis tomentellis, floribus scssilibus in capitulo pluribus, calyce 
dimidio corolla; breviorc, ovario glabro.— Arbor data. Petioli com¬ 
munes 2-3-pollicares. Pima terminales 4-G-pollicares, inferiores 
breves v. nullae. Glandule (prater pctiolarcm) adsunt etiam sub 
pinnis et hinc indc sub foliolis. Foliola terminalia opposita bipol- 
licaria, inferiora srepc alterna ct minora, omnia in acumen breve ob- 
tusum plus minus producta, basi imequaliter angustata et petiolulata, 
venosa, supra nitidissima, subtus pallidiora. Panicula racemiformes, 
folio subbreviores. Pedunculi 3-6 lin. longi, inferiores distantes, su- 
periores confcrti. Capitula globosa, minute scriceo-puberula. Brae- 
lea angustm, calyce breviores. Calyx lineam longus, breviter 5-den- 
tatus. Corolla 2 lin. v. paulo longior, subinfundibularis. Stamina 
duplo longiora, tubo incluso. Ovarium brevissime stipitatum. 

A large tree; woods, IIong-Kong. The fruit is not known, there¬ 
fore its place in Albizzia is not absolutely certain; but the inflorescence 
is nearer that of the large-leaved Albizzia, than of the corresponding 
groupe of Pithccolohium. 

Besides the above, Major Champion has observed Crotalaria retusa 
and Abrus precalorius growing wild in Hong-Kong, but neglected to 
gather specimens. The Arachis hypogcea and one or two Cassia are 
also cultivated there. 
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Eos ACE M , 

1. Eriobotrya fragrant, Champ., sp. n.; foliis longe petiolatis oblongo- 
elliptids obtusis vix dentatis glabris nitidis, thyrsis laxis ferruginco- 
tomentosis.— Frutex , ramulis glabris v. apice lcviter tomentellis. 
Folia laurina, 4-6-pollicaria, seepe integerrima, angustata, pctiolo 
ultrapollicari, venis lateralibus multo minus conspicuis efc paucioribus 
quam in E. Japonica et in E. eUiptica . Thyrsi in corymbum tennina- 
lem sessilem foliis breviorem rlispositi, tomento multo breviore quam 
in E, Japonica . Flores nunc pedi cello 2-3-lincari fulti, nunc ad 
apicem ramuli 2-4-linearis gemini v. terni subsessiles, iis E. Japonica 
paulo minorcs, fragrantissimi. Calyx ferrugineo-tomentosus, basi 
turbinatus, limbo explanato, lobis brevibus rotundatis. Fetala late 
ovata, glabra. Stamina 30-40. Styli 5, villosi, basi subcoaliti. Ova¬ 
rium 5-loculare, ovulis in quoque loculo geminis adsccndcntibus. 
Fructus | poll, diametro. 

Very scarce, in a ravine on Mount Victoria. The very fragrant 
flowers are the abode of a remarkable new genus of Longicome a, at 
first sight resembling an ant, and approaching to the curious Mexican 
Epkopkorut spinicornk. The Eriobotrya Japonica is commonly cultivated 
in Hong-Kong, but not indigenous. 

2. Photinia pruntfolia, Lindl. Eot. Eeg. 1.1956. 

Common in the Happy Valley woods; flowers in April. 

3. Eaphiolepis rubra , LindL. Collect. t. 8.— R.phmostemon, Lindl. 1.C.P 
A common shrub, all over the island, flowering in winter, varying 

in size and number of the flowers. Young plants on bare hills and 
flowering early, usually produce "a very scanty inflorescence; about 
March the spring fogs bring them forward in great luxuriance. There 
does not appear to be any good specific difference to distinguish the 
R, plusostemm; at any rate, but one species has been observed in 
IIong-Kong. 

4. Eosa multifiora , Thunb.—DC. Prod. vol. ii. p. 698. 

Observed by Major Champion only on the opposite China coast, but 
Mr. Hinds gathered it wild in the island itself. 

6. Eubus reflexu*> DC. Prodr. vol. ii. p. 666. 

6. Eubus parvtfolius, Linn. 

7. Eubus glaherrimut, Champ., sp. n.; fruticosus, sarmentosus, acu- 
leatus, glaberrimus, foliis trisectis v. summis integris, segmentis 
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ovatis acuminatis serratis, lateralibus brevissime petiolulatis, peclun- 
culis folio brevioribus 1-3-floris, sepalis ovatis imbricatis laevibus 
fructum vestientibus, petalis oblongis .—Foliorum segmenta 2-3-pol- 
licaria, lateralia a tcrminali distantia. Pedmculi axillares v. termi¬ 
nates, poll, longi, nunc simplices miiflori, nunc versus medium 
in pcdicellos 2-3 uniflores divisi. Sepala 4-5 lin. longa, breviter 
acuminata. Fruotm 4 lin. diametro, calyce obtectus. Carpella 
numerosa, drupacea, semi-ovoidea, stylo filiformi subpersistente ter- 
minata. 

The above three Rubi are all found in ravines of the lulls, and are 
all in flower about June or often much earlier. 

Rhizofiiore.e. 

1. Kandelia Rheedii , Wight ct Arn.—Am. in Ann. Nat. Hist. voi. i. 
p. 865. 

In an asstuary at Little Hong-Kong. 

2. Carallia Sinensis % Am. in Nov. Act. Nat. Cur. vol. xviii. p. 385. 
Very rare, in a ravine on Mount Victoria; found in flower on De¬ 
cember 26th, 1849. 


Onagrarieje. 

1. Jussiwa villosa , Lam.—Wight et Arn. Prod. vol. i. p. 336.— J, 
fruticom , DC. Prod. vol. iii. p. 57. 

2. Ludwigia parviflora , Roxb.—Wight et Arn. Prod. vol. i. p. 386. 
There being but little pasturage in Hong-Kong, these two common 

Indian species are rather scarce in the island. 

3. Goniocarpus scaber, Keen.—DC. Prod. vol. iii. p. 66. 

Common on grassy slopes, Victoria Peak, etc. 

LythrariejE. 

1. Amcletia mbspicata , Benth. in Lond. Journ. Bot. voi. i. p. 484, 
Common in ditches, flowering about February. 

2. Lagerstrcemia Indica t Linn,, var. pallida . 

Wild in the woods near the Buddhist Temple. Shrubby, with the 
flowers much paler in colour than in the ordinary cultivated variety, 
which is also to be met with in gardens in Hong-Kong. 

{To be continued ,) 
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Abstract of a Journal kept during the voyage of H.M.S. Herald; 
by Bebthold Seema>nn. 

(Continued from p. 26.) 

December , 1850.—We had hardly taken up our position iu Singa¬ 
pore roads when the ship was surrounded by a number of shore-boats 
loaded with crockery, clothing, parrots, monkeys, different articles of 
Gutta Taban, and a variety of eatables. Among the latter were Bana¬ 
nas, Mangoes, Pine-apples, Limes, Jacks, Oranges, Pompelmoose, etc., 
but on the whole, no great diversity of plants; nor indeed, have T ever 
visited a place which in this respect could equal either Panama or Gua¬ 
yaquil, where the fruits of both the Old and the New World seem to 
be collected. 

One of the finest productions of Singapore, the Mangostceu, was nearly 
out of season, and could only be procured in small quantities; but 
neither these samples, nor those afterwards obtained off Sumatra, came 
up to the high expectation which I had formed as to their taste. I am 
glad, however, to have met with the fruit. It enables me to compare 
it with its two rivals, and I may now sav that I have tasted “ the three 
finest fruits in the world,” in those localities in which they are sup¬ 
posed to attain their highest perfection : the Pine-apple in Guayaquil, 
the Chirimoya on the slopes of the Andes, and the Mangosteen in the 
Indian Archipelago. Perplexing as always must be the office of a 
Paris, when on either side such high claims are advanced, yet, I think, 
in this case we may, without offence to the advocates of the other, 
assign “the apple” to the Chirimoya. Its taste surpasses that of all 
other fruits, and Htenke was quite right when calling it a master¬ 
piece of nature. 

Singapore makes a favourable impression on the voyager. A mass 
of stately buildings, half-concealed by groves of Bamboos, Pig-trees, 
Pucurus, Catechu and Cocoa-nut Palms, encircled a bay, over which the 
busy operations of shipping diffuse animation and life. On a hill, the 
slopes of which are clothed with numerous Nutmeg-trees, and a turf 
of brilliant green, stands the Government-house, while the background, 
as if to make up for the want of elevated mountains to complete the 
picture, is generally hid from view by the dense vapour, fog, or rain, 
hanging over the almost impenetrable jungle with which the greater 
portion of the island is still covered. The aspect of the whole, how- 
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ever, is destitute of that grandeur by which Hong-Kong is so emi¬ 
nently distinguished; but Singapore, from its geographical position, 
its salubrious, though hot climate, the great capacities of its soil, and 
the incalculable advantage arising from its being a free port, is of far 
greater importance than Hong-Kong ever has been or ever will be. 
While the latter is merely a place carrying on a limited trade with a 
certain portion of the Chinese empire, the former concentrates all the 
rich commerce of the Indian Archipelago, and will continue increasing 
in proportion as the resources of these regions are developed. 

I have said that the greater portion of Singapore is still covered 
with jungle, but this does not seem destined to remain long. Every 
year immigrants arrive from almost every part of Asia,—China, Bengal, 
Cochin Chinn, Siam, etc. The forests, which so long remained undis¬ 
turbed, are fast disappearing, substantial roads intersect the colony in 
different directions, and extensive plantations are everywhere spring¬ 
ing up. The cultivation of the Nutmeg has lately been prosecuted 
here with great zeal. When the settlement was established, much pre¬ 
judice, existed with respect to it. A general belief then prevailed, that, 
with so great an investment of capital which such plantations require, 
and without protecting laws, much risk was incurred. Now, however, 
the fallacy of these views has been demonstrated. Several far-sighted 
individuals, who early commenced the cultivation of the spice, arc now 
reaping a golden harvest from tlicir enterprise. Others have been in¬ 
duced to follow their example; for it has been found that the Singa¬ 
pore planters, with free labour, and without protecting laws, are enabled 
to produce their nuts and mace at a cheaper rate that the Butch, with 
all their antiquated institutions. Another decisive proof, if any indeed 
was wanting, that industry only desires to be free and unfettered, in 
order to be productive of the best results. 

The perseverance, care, and foresight udiich are required in order to 
cultivate the Nutmeg successfully, are truly astonishing. The prepa¬ 
ration of the soil, manuring, shading of the young plauts, etc., are very 
laborious operations; and how often do they meet with disappoint¬ 
ment ! After years of attention aud the expenditure of great sums, 
the trees begin to blossom, when, alas! not unfrequently more than 
one-half turn out to be either male or monoecious plants, only to be felled 
by the axe. This circumstance is of great importance; in order to 
remedy the evil various experiments have been made to propagate the 
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female plants by grafting or by layers; and, although these processes 
have been successful, it remains yet to be ascertained whether trees 
multiplied in this way are as productive as those raised from seeds*. 

Besides the Nutmeg, extensive plantations of the Cassava ( Mmihot 
utUimma , Polil) have been established; and it is stated that they pay 
exceedingly well. The farinaceous substance, prepared from the plant, 
is exported partly raw 5 partly in the form of pearl sago; and so well 
has the latter preparation been imitated, that it has actually been mis¬ 
taken for real sago. The Manihot is naturalized—hot indigenous, as 
some think—in many parts of Singapore. The white residents call it 
Tapioca; the Malays, Ubi caju . The Mexican appellation is Quauhca - 
mote; the West-Indian, Cassava, Cazabi, and Mandioc; and the New- 
Granadian, Ecuadorian, and Peruvian, Yuca. It is a curious coinci¬ 
dence, that both the Mexican and Malayan names of this shrub signify 
precisely the same, viz., “ woody tuber,” as its roots, or properly 
speaking, its tubers, when remaining too long in the ground, become as 
hard as wood, and unfit for usef. 

The Cocoa-nut Palm is another production cultivated to a consi¬ 
derable extent, principally for the sake of its oil and fibre. The 
Toddy, which the natives extract from the leaves, is here of no com¬ 
mercial importance. It lias a sweet and pleasant taste, but is much 
inferior in flavour to the Palm wine which the inhabitants of tropical 
America know so 'well how to prepare, aud which, if good, is equal, if 
not superior, to the best champagne. Unfortunately, in order to ex¬ 
tract the latter, the mere tapping of the leaves, as with the Toddy, 
is not sufficient; the whole Palm has to be felled, which, even in 

* Sec au excellent account of the Nutmeg and its cultivation by Dr. T. Oxley, in 
the ‘Journal of tlic Indian Archipelago/ vol. ii. p. C41-G61. 

f it seems to be little known that it is from this plant, and through the following 
mistake, that Yucatan derives its name. Yum, in the language of that country, is 
the term applied to Manihot utilissima; Tal , that to the field on which the shrub 
grows. When, in 1517, the plant was shown to the prisoners brought to Cuba by 
Hernandez de Cordoba and his followers, they immediately recognized it, exclaiming 
“ Yuca-tal” which was supposed to signify their country; and this expression having 
been corrupted into Yucatan, have ever since been applied to that part of America 
still bearing the name. See Bernal Diaz del Castillo’s * True History of the Con¬ 
quest of Mexico/ for further particulars. The edition of that work, consulted by me, 
contains several typographical errors. Yuca is written both Yuca and Yuen; Tal t 
tale as well as tal: which is the most correct, I am unable to suy. Tal is probably 
the same as the Aztec Han or tlalli, which signifies couutry, territory, soil, earth; 
and appears in the composition of several Mexican names, for instance, Mazatlan, 
Mczitlan, etc. 
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places where those plants are common, is done, I thought, with 
some reluctance. For who likes, merely for the sake of a few gal¬ 
lons of wine, to cut down trees which may l>c turned to such manifold 
uses? 

The Areca Catechu has not yet received the attention of capitalists, 
and consequently no plantations of any extent are to be met with. The 
Malays in Singapore chew its nut, together with Gambir, Tobacco, 
lime, and the leaves of the Siri ( Piper Siriboa, Linn.); while the 
Chinese practise the same filthy habit, with the only difference, that 
they use the foliage of the Black Pepper ( Piper nigrum , Linn.) instead 
of that of the Siri. This statement, however, applies only to the 
colonists in the island : in the southern parts of China the people avail 
themselves of the leaves of Piper Belle, Linn. Though the quantity of 
tannin contained in the Betel-nut must exercise an injurious influence, 
yet it is a mistake to suppose that the mere chewing of it gives to the 
mouth an offensive appearance; unless the other ingredients are added, 
the saliva hardly changes its natural colour. 

Black Pepper (Piper nigrum, Linn.) and Gambir ( Uncaria Gambir , 
Roxb.) are grown in great quantities, anil exclusively by the Chinese, 
for both these articles are so exceedingly cheap that Europeans have 
not deemed it worth their while to engage in the speculation. Pepper 
and Gambir plantations are always combined, because the refuse of the 
Gambir-leaves serve as an excellent manure for the Pepper; and more¬ 
over, what is of equal, if not of still greater, importance, kills the 
Lalang ( Arubopogon caricosw, Linn.), a plant which, like the couch- 
grass (lYUicum repem, Linn.), spreads with astonishiug rapidity over 
the fields, growing so close together and so high, that within a short 
space of time valuable plantations are rendered useless, and many have 
to be given up from the utter impossibility of freeing the ground from 
this weed. 

The process by which Gambir is extracted and prepared is simple. 
The leaves are boiled in water until all their astringent property is ex¬ 
tracted. The decoction is then poured into another vessel, in which it 
becomes inspissated, and, when nearly dry, is cut in small square 
pieces, and thus brought into the market. McCulloch states that sago 
is used in thickening it. This, however, at least in Singapore, is not 
the case; but, instead of sago, a piece of wood is dipped into the vessel, 
by which the desired effect is produced. It must, indeed, be an extra- 
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ordinary substance, the mere dipping of which into the fluid can cause 
it to become a thickened mass. I was very eager to obtain a piece of 
this wood; unluckily, the Chinaman, whose laboratory I visited, could 
not be persuaded to part with his, and a friend of mine, who was exert¬ 
ing himself to procure a sample, had not succeeded at the time of the 
Herald’s departure: he promised, however, to send it to England, 
accompanied by the Malayan name, and specimens of the tree. 

The Arrow-root is different from that of the Sandwich Islands, being 
made from the tubers of Maranta arundinacea , Linn. The cultivation 
of the plant commenced only a few years ago, and is at present not very 
extensive, but is said to be annually increasing. Cloves, Cinnamon, 
Cocoa, Siri, and Rice, being as yet only grown in small quantities, do 
not constitute articles of export; indeed, it is stated that all the Rice 
produced in the island is hardly sufficient to feed its population for a 
single week. Sago is not an indigenous production; it is brought 
from Cochin China, Borneo, Java, Sumatra, Malacca, Penang, and 
Celebes, and is only prepared in Singapore by the Chinese to be 
afterwards exported to other countries. The cultivation of the Sugar¬ 
cane, and the manufacturing of the different extracts from it, have 
hitherto, in a pecuniary point of view, proved abortive, and several 
large estates have had to be given up in consequence. It is difficult to 
account for this failure, as climate, soil, the low price of labour, and the 
facilities for shipping the produce, would argue in favour of success. 
Similar disappointments have been experienced in rearing Cotton and 
Coffee, though in this case there were several physical obstacles that 
proved insurmountable. 

Indigenous productions of any great commercial value, Singapore 
has none. Rattan is common. From an Acantlmceous plant the 
Chinese extract, merely for their own immediate use, a blue dye, 
which is probably the same as that called " Room ” in the ‘ Vegetable 
Kingdom.’ Dr. Lindley states that it is obtained frpm a Ruellia , but 
as he does not particularize the species producing it, and none of the 
specimens collected by me were in flower, I had no means of arriving at 
the solution of the question. 

The Taban (honandra Gutta , Hook.), which was formerly so plen¬ 
tiful, has long since been extinct. A few isolated trees may here and 
there occur, but they are very scarce, and I have not been able to obtain 
even the sight of one. Several of the white residents keep in their 
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dens, as a curiosity, a plant or two, but they grow very slowly. It must 
ever be an object of regret, that on the first introduction of the Taban 
Gum its proper name was not promulgated. Now everybody in Europe 
and America speaks of Gutta Pcrcha, when, in fact, all the time they 
mean the Gutta Taban. The substance termed by the Malays <e Gutta 
Pcrcha” is not the produce of the honandra Gutta , Hook., but that 
of a botanically unknown tree, a species of Ficus, I am told. The 
confusion of these two names has become a popular error—an error 
which science will have to rectify. 

The exportation of the indigenous Gutta Taban from Singapore 
commenced in 1844, but as early as the end of 1847 all, or at least 
most, of the trees had been exterminated. That at present shipped 
from the place is brought in coasting vessels from the different ports 
of Borneo, Sumatra, the Malayan peninsula, and Jahorc Archipelago*. 
The difference existing in its appearance and property is owing to the 
intermixture of Gutta Pcrcha, Jelotong, Gegrek, Litcliu, and other 
inferior Guttas, made by the natives in order to increase the weight. 
Though far from being extinct in the Indian Archipelago, Gutta Taban 
will every year be more difficult to obtain, as the coast region is said 
to be pretty well cleared,* and a long transport from the interior must, 
by augmenting the labour, increase the value of the article. 

A few months after the publication of your first account of the 
plant, in January, 1847, an article on the same subject appeared in 
the ‘ Journal of the Indian Archipelago/ by one of its most able con¬ 
tributors, Dr. T. Oxley. As that article contains many statements not 
contained in yours, and as it may possibly have escaped your notice, 
I shall make a few extracts from it. 

* “ The total export of Gutta Taban from Singapore has been;— 

In 1844 . 1 picul. 

In 1845 . 169 „ 

Iu 1816 . 5,864 „ 

In 1847 . 9,296 „ 

In 1848 to the 1st of July . 6,768 „ 

Total. 21,598 piculs, valued at 

274,190 Spanish dollars. About 270,000 trees have probably been felled during the 
three and a half years that the trade has existed, and the value of each tree has thus 
on an average been about a dollar.”— J . Jt. top an, ‘ On the Range of the Gutta 
Taban Collectors, and present Amount of Import into Singapore/—Mr. Logan has 
promised an article on the various substances intermixed with the Taban, a subject 
of the highest interest; but he has hitherto disappointed his readers. 
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“ The Gutta Taban tree belongs to the Natural Order Sapotaceee, 
but differs so much from all described genera that I am inclined to 
consider it a new one. I shall, therefore, endeavour to give its general 
character, leaving the honour of naming it to a more competent 
botanist, especially as, from want of complete specimens, I have not 
quite satisfied myself regarding the stamens and fruit. 

“The tree is from sixty to seventy feet high, from two to three feet 
in diameter. In its general aspect it resembles the Durian (Burio Zi - 
bethinm , Linn,), so much so as to strike the most superficial observer. 
The leaves are alternate, obovate-lanceolate, entire, coriaceous, their up* 
per surface is of a pale green, and their under surface covered with a 
close, short, reddish-brown hair. The flowers are axillary, from one to 
three in the axils, supported on short curved pedicels, and numerous 
along the extremities of the branches. The calyx is inferior, persistent, 
coriaceous, divided into six sepals, which arc arranged in double series. 
The corolla is monopetalous, hypogynous, and divided, like the calyx, 
into six acuminate segments. The stamens, inserted into the throat of 
the corolla, are in a single series, and variable in number, but to the 
best of my observation, their normal number is twelve; they are most 
generally all fertile. The anthers are supported on slender bent fila¬ 
ments, and open by two lateral pores. The ovary is superior, termi¬ 
nated by a long single style, and six-celled; the cells are monosper- 
mous. The fruit is unknown to me. 

" Only a short time ago the Taban-tree was tolerably abundant on 
the island of Singapore, but already (middle of 1847) all the largo 
timber has been felled. Its geographical range, however, appears to 
be considerable, it being found all up the Malayan peninsula, as far 
as Penang, where I have ascertained it to be plentiful. Its favourite 
localities are the alluvial tracts on the foot of hills, where it forms the 
principal portion of the jungle. 

“ The quantity of solid Gutta obtained from each tree, varies from 
five to twenty catties, so that, taking the average of ten catties, which 
is a tolerably liberal one, it will require the destruction of ten trees to 
produce one picul. Now, the quantity exported from Singapore to 
Europe, from the first of January, 1845, to the middle of 1847, amoun¬ 
ted to 6918 piculs, to obtain which 69,180 trees must have been sacri¬ 
ficed ! How much better would it be to adopt the method of tapping 
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the tree practised by the Burmese in obtaining the caoutchouc, than to 
continue the present process of extermination*.” 

A mercantile house in Singapore lately received from Manilla a 
gum which was supposed, by those who sent it, to be Gutta Taban, but 
proved a different substance. It was accompanied by specimens of the 
tree producing it, and a note stating that the gum abounded in the 
Philippine Islands. As it will probably make its appearance in England, 
and perhaps become of some importance, I may add that those speci¬ 
mens presented to me by the merchant belong to the genus Ficus ,* but 
whether to a new or an already described species, want of books pre¬ 
vented me from determining. 

Our short stay did not enable me to become so intimate with the 
flora, as to attempt a generalization; I can only offer some isolated 
remarks. Rubus refiexm, Myrtus tomentosa , and Fandanus feetidus 
are here as common as in the southern parts of China. Ferns, Mela- 
stomacea , and Orchuhce of course abound in so damp a locality. The 
genus Clerodendrou is represented by several species, the most common 
of which is C. viscosum; another, which I collected on the slopes of a 
hill, has a purple calyx, a yellow corolla, and a black drupe, and is allied 
to, if not identical with, C. lavjfolium , Blume. Cassia alata , Solarium ni¬ 
grum, Asckpias curassavica , and Curcas purgans are, as in most tropical 
countries, to be met with. Jasmin urn Lesser tianum, Alph. 1)0., an in¬ 
habitant of the jungle, is an elegant shrub, bearing pure white, though 
inodorous flowers. Dilivaria iMcifolia , with pale flesh-coloured co¬ 
rollas, grows in company with Acrostichum aureum in swamp 9 and on 
the muddy bank of rivulets. The genera Fit ex, Fsychotria , Emilia , Mm- 
smicUiy Calamus , Morinda , Andropogon , Ficus, Croton , etc., have one or 
more representatives. The Pucuru ( Casuarina equisetifolia, Linn.) is a 
noble tree, resembling our Fir. It is cultivated in avenues and around 
dwellings, where it displays its beauties to the greatest advantage; 
combining the regular growth and pvramidical shape of Xhniferce, with 
an entire absence of the stiff and uncouth appearance for which so many 
of that tribe are noted. 

The Fauna of the island seems to be very varied. Of quadrupeds, a 
deer, a tiger, and a pig (Su* babyrussa, Buff.), may be enumerated. The 
depredations of the tigers are so frequent, that hardly a week passes 
without two or three persons being carried off. The daring of these 
* T. Oxley, in the * Journal of the Indian Archipelago/ vol. i.p. 22-80. 
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beasts is indeed great. In one of my excursions I came to a Gambir 
plantation, which, being situated rather far in the jungle, is very often 
subject to their visits. Only the night previous to my arrival, a large 
tiger had come close to a hut in which ten of the Chinese labourers 
were lodged, commencing there a most terrible howling. The people 
tried, by hissing, clapping their hands, and beating of metallic vessels, 
to frighten it away. But the animal, nevertheless, continued its howling, 
and already prepared for an attack on the slight cane-hut, wTien the 
ten, now almost driven to despair, gave such a yell that made the 
woods resound, and the tiger abandoned the prey. 

Some contend that tigers show a predilection for coloured men, as 
ever since the establishment of the colony, no European ha9 been killed ; 
but I think we may ascribe it to the circumstance that white men do 
not expose themselves so much as the coloured races, nor enter the 
forest without being armed and in parties together. It is also stated, 
that the tigers recruit their declining numbers by swimmiug across the 
narrow strait which separates Singapore from the mainland of Asia. 
This, however, is disputed by others, who maintain that all the tigers 
are bred in the island; be this as it may, it is certain that they are very 
numerous, and that the Government, in order to lessen the accidents 
resulting from their depredations, has been compelled to offer a reward 
of fifty Spanish dollars for every tiger killed. The hunters are, there¬ 
fore, well paid for their trouble. Besides the prize, they obtain eight 
or ten dollars for the skin of the animal, and realize about an equal 
sum from the flesh, which is eagerly bought by the Chinese, who eat it 
with the hope that it will make them strong. 

Elephants are not now indigenous; only a few domesticated ones are 
kept in the plantations for working; on the adjacent mainland, how¬ 
ever, both elephants and tapirs (Tapirm Jndicm) abound. One of the 
latter—in comparison with which the American species, the Macho de 
monte , or Gran bedia , of the Panamians, is a mere dwarf—was, during 
our visit, offered for the sum of 150 Spanish dollars. It certainly 
would have been an excellent specimen for any zoological collection. 

The feathered tribe is numerous and brilliant j and fish, I think, 
exist almost in as great a variety as in China. Of snakes, mosqui¬ 
toes, centipedes, scorpions, and similar tormentors of mankind, Singa¬ 
pore has its due share. The scorpions are larger than I have ever 
seen elsewhere. One I caught in the jungle was nearly seven inches 
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ill length, and of a dark brown, almost black, colour. 1 find that 
the Malays know, as well as the Mexicans, that the best remedy for 
scorpion-bites is the scorpion itself, though they differ somewhat in 
its application. The Mexicans plunge the animal in spirits, and then 
apply the infusion to the wound, while the Malays make a direct use 
of its pounded body. 

My excursions extended in different directions; but as no mountains 
exist, there is not much choice. One day I intended to explore a small 
river which runs through an estate belonging to Mr. Montgomerie, 
whose father, the well-known Dr. W. Montgomerie, rendered such emi¬ 
nent services to science by the first introduction of the Gutta Taban. 
This river had been ascended by both Meyen and Mrs. Ida Pfeiffer, who 
expressed themselves very much pleased with the locality; hut as no 
rain had fallen for several days, the shallowness of the water prevented 
me from following their traces. Mrs. Pfeiffer is a German lady, who 
has excited great interest in those parts which she visited ; and, indeed, 
a lady who, uuuccompanied by any male protector, makes a voyage 
round the world merely for the sake of enriching natural history, must 
ever be an object of at!miration. Mrs. Pffciffcr’s expenses are chiefly 
defrayed, l understand, by a wealthy bookseller in Vienna, who thus 
encourages liei in these pursuits with the view of publishing the result*. 

While staying at Singapore I experienced great kindness from several 
of the residents, especially the house of ltautenberg and Schmidt. 
The attention which I received at almost every place, even the most 
remote, I am far from ascribing to any personal merit or advantage, 
hut rather to the daily extending spread of education, and the conse¬ 
quent favour which people are inclined to bestow upon science and 
even its most humble promoters; and I think that such acts should 
always he duly acknowledged whenever place and opportunity present 
themselves. 

On the 9th of January, 1851, we continued our voyage, and, passing 
between the numerous islands of the Indian Archipelago, reached the 
Straits of Sundu, where a scries of calms and light winds detained us a 
few days. The sight of these Straits is indeed beautiful. On one side 
Java, on the other Sumatra, both teeming witli vegetation, and present¬ 
ing a variety of tints, a freshness, a luxuriance truly wonderful, ren¬ 
dered still more imposing by the elevated mountains which charmingly 

* The narrative of this remarkable voyage has since been published in various 
languages. 
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contrast with the primeval forest, and, like light blue clouds, coniine 
the view on the distant horizon. 

We approached Sumatra very closely, and cast anchor in the after¬ 
noon of the l&th of January. Captain Kellett was kind enough to 
cause me to be landed; and, although it was rather late when reaching 
the shore, I nevertheless succeeded in making a small collection: The 
forests extended close to the water’s edge, and the trees were very high 
and close together. Rattan, a spiny Mimosea , and numerous other 
creepers, were climbing from tree to tree, and often obstructed the 
passage; Ntphrodium Nidus-avis, and severul of the same tribe, grew 
on the trunks and branches; while Aroidece , Acanthacea , Filices , Seita- 
minece , Ixoras , Piperacea , Chloranthi , and many* other shade-loving 
plants, covered the soil, or constituted the underwood. On the whole, 
however, but few 7 were in flower, Prrnna cordifolia , lloxb., stood on 
the beach in considerable quantities, bearing whitish blossoms and 
black drupes, and emitting a most disagreeable odour. Its old name, 
“ Folium liircinum,” probably derived from this peculiarity, was cer¬ 
tainly no mis-appellation. Of Orchidea not one was to be seen. The 
most common trees were a Laurinea , and the Cycas circinalis , Linn. 
The latter attained a considerable size, being about sixty feet high, 
three feet in circumference, and diverging towards the top iuto three, 
four, and even six branches. Oycadea, similarly formed, are very 
frequent, but I have never seen one, either in America or Asia, which 
had other than simple branches; a subdivision of them does not seem 
to take place. 

That pari of Sumatra at which we landed appeared to be but thinly 
peopled. We only found a single hut occupied by a few Malays. The 
inhabitants were employed in cooking some fish, and eating a large jack 
just taken from a neighbouring tree. A few fowls were running about 
the place, but the whole looked wretched and uncomfortable, and a single 
glance at the scene would have cured many a European of his romantic 
notions of Indians and savage life. Mosquitoes, also, were very nume¬ 
rous, and I was glad to find a path which led some distance in the 
forest, and took me, in a considerable measure, out of their range. 

On the next morning, January 16th, the Herald proceeded on her 
course, and sighting, on the 28 th of the same month, the island of 
Keeling, she entered, on the 6th of March, Simon’s Bay, Cape of Good 
Hope. 


(7b he continued.) 
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Griffith, W., Esq. : Palms of British East India ; in continuation 
of the “Posthumous papers bequeathed to the Honourable the East India 
Company , and printed by order of the Government qf Bengal Cal¬ 
cutta, folio, I860 : arranged by John M*Lelland, F.L.S., etc. 

We have here a further proof of the late Mr. Griffith’s untiring zeal 
in the cause of Botany, and no less of the liberal views of the Bengal 
Government in aiding the publication of these papers. The work now 
before us is a rather large folio of nearly 200 pages, accompanied by 
nearly 150 boldly executed outline plates. There are some elaborate 
analyses among the figures: but in this family of plants, the author 
appears to have swerved from his former views of the importance of 
minute analysis, when he says (p. viii., preface), “ Practically I am sa¬ 
tisfied that the great end of systematic science, determination or iden¬ 
tification, is much more easily attained by bold synthesis, than by 
minute analysis.” The MS., as upon former occasions, seems to be 
given almost entirely as it proceeded from the pen of the author, 
except that most of tlic Latin is translated, and published in the 
English dress. Wc lament again to see retained, and printed, some of 
the hostile and bitter feelings which have so much tended to injure the 
good fame of Mr. Griffith, and which the editor would have done well, 
both for his own credit and that of his friend, whom he has in other 
respects so praiseworthily served, to have consigned to oblivion. 

After the characters of the Order Palmaceat , Mr. Griffith has the fol¬ 
lowing suborders:— 

I. Calamines. —1. Zalacca. 2. Sagus. 3. Calamosagus. 4. Cala¬ 
mus. 5. Plectocomia. 6. Eugeissonia. 7. Mauritia. 
il. CoRYPHiNiE.—1. Corypha. 2. Livistona. 3. Chaxnmrops. 4. 
Licuala. 

III. Arecin^j. —5. Areca. 2. Bentinckia. 3. Slackia. 4. Caryota. 
5. Arenga. 6 . Harina (including WalUchia , previously adopted by 
Griffith, but not here even alluded to*).—A genus Macrocladus is 

* There is, indeed, at p. 29, a description of “Calamosagus hariturfolius ” and a 
figure of ** C. Wallichiafoliui with the remark in a note, “ The species has been 
inadvertently'named on the plate * Walliehiofolius^ under which name it was first 
described by the author, Cal. Joum. Nat. Hist. Both names occur indiscriminately 
in the MSS., and of the two we prefer karinafolius ”— Ed. 
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added, not included in the synoptical tables, and a supplement gives 

Cocos fiexuosa and Ptychosperma appendiculatum. 

Figures are given of 6 species of Zalacca, of which 4 are considered 
new. Sagus, 6 species, all but one of Griffith. Calamus , 37 species, 
nearly all new, according to Griffith’s views. Plectocomia , 1 of Mar- 
tius, 3 of Griffith. Eugemonia , 1 of Griff. Corypha , 2 of Roxburgh. 
Licuala 6 , 4 of Griff. Livistona 3, 2 of Griff. Chamarops , 1 of Griff. 
Phoenix 3. Areca , 9 sp.; 2 of Griff. Slackia , 1 of Griff. Arenga 3, 
2 of Griff. Caryota 2, 1 of Griff. Harina 3, 2 of Griff. Macrocla- 
dus> 1 of Griff. 

Our readers will be glad to know what have appeared of Mr. Grif¬ 
fith’s posthumous works. They are as follows, according to an adver¬ 
tisement printed at Calcutta, at the end of the work we have now been 
noticing. 

1. Private Journals and Travels in India. 1 vol. 8vo. Price Rs. 16. 

2. Itinerary Notes (with a map). 1 vol. 8vo. Price Rs. 12. 

3. Palms of British India. 1 vol. folio. Price Rs. 50. 

4. leones Plant. Asiaticarum, 4to; and Notulre ad Plantas Asiaticas. 

Part I. Showing development of organs in Phanerogamous plants. 

Price Rs. 16, uncoloured, including the corresponding part of 
the Notulee, amounting to 256 pages, 8vo. 

Part II. On the higher Acotyledonous Plants, Notulse and leones. 
Price Rs. 20, coloured; uncoloured, Rs. 16. Part II. of the 
Notulas amounts to 380 pages. 8vo. 

Part III. Monocotylcdonous Plants. This was announced as to have 
been published in January 1851. Price Rs.* 20, uncolourcd. 

Messrs. Smith and Elder, and Mr. Pamplin, are announced as the 
agents in London for this work. 

Antonii Behtolonii Miscellanea Botanicay VIII.-X. Bononise, 

1849-1851. 

These three new parts of Professor Bertoloni’s * Miscellanea 9 have 
recently reached this country, and contain a continuation of his de¬ 
scriptions aud figures of some Alabama plants presented by Dr. Oaves 
(Gates P) to Prince Canino, and by him handed over to Professor Ber- 
toloni. The most interesting portion, however, of Parts VIII. and IX. 
consists of illustrations of two or three of the vegetable productions of 
the Mozambique. The materials in the Professor’s hands were received 
from the Cavaliere Fornasini, a Bolognese, established for some years 
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at Inhambame, in the Mozambique, and carrying on a considerable 
trade with the Caifres of the interior in elephants’ teeth and gold dust. 
From them he obtained, amongst others, specimens of ebony-wood and 
of Mafura , together with flowering and fruit specimens of the trees 
which produce them, each of which forms the subject of a dissertation 
in the work before us. After a lengthened inquiry into the various 
opinions hitherto entertained of the Ebony-tree of the ancients, Pro¬ 
fessor Bertoloni proceeds to a detailed botanical description of the tree 
now ascertained to produce it, as a new genus of Legumimaa , appro¬ 
priately named Fomasinia ebenifera , after the Cavaliere who procured 
the specimens. Two coloured plates illustrate the botanical characters, 
and represent a portion of the wood. The genus, one of those which 
would formerly Have been classed under Robinia of Linnaeus, is, as sug¬ 
gested by the Professor, very closely allied to Sphinctolobium of Vogel, 
and Neuroscapha of Tulasne; but a careful study of the figure and de¬ 
scription shows that it is still nearer to, and, to our minds, identical 
with, Millettia of Arnott, of which two African species are already 
published by Hochstetter under the name of Berebera , and by Meissner 
under that of Millettia. 

The vegetable fat known to the natives by the name of Mafura , and 
the oil called by them Mutiana y are extracted from the seeds of a tree 
named by them Mafuri , and by the Portuguese settlers Mafureiro. 
From this name Professor Bertoloni has derived that of Mafureira 
oleifera , which he gives to the tree. He describes it as a new genus of 
Sapindacea , allied to Cupania. We should rather refer it to Trickilia , 
among Meliacere; nor can we easily distinguish it as a species from 
the Elkaja of Forskahl, or Trickilia emetica , Vahl. 

lllustrazioni di Piante Mozambigesi ; dal Professore Giuseppe 

Bertoloni. Dmertazione 1 . 

This Memoir, read before the Academy of Sciences of Bologna in 
1850, but probably printed in 1851, by the younger Bertoloni, is a 
continuation of his father’s interesting illustrations of the vegetable 
productions of the. Mozambique, transmitted by the Cavaliere Fornasini. 
The subjects treated of are—1. The root Qnibotana, supplying the prin¬ 
cipal ingredient of the poison in which the Caffres steep their arrows 
and lances. The plant is a Plumbago , which the Professor thinks may 
possibly be the Plumbago Zeylanica, & glauceacen*, of Boissier, but 
certainly specifically distinct from the Linntean species; he therefore 
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describes and figures it under the name Plumbago toxicaria, 9. The 
mucilaginous fruit Chirangabua , much used by the Caffres medicinally, 
and which is that of the Pedalium Mures . 3. Erythrina haelafolia, 
Bertol. fil., a new species transmitted by the Cavaliere Fornasini on 
account of its great beauty; it was also gathered by Forbes at Delagoa 
Bay, on the same coast. 4. The Mavi of the Caffres, the poisonous 
bark of which is used by them as a test in judicial trials. The Cava¬ 
liere was himself present on one of these occasions, when both parties 
died within an hour after taking the poison. Professor Bertoloni de¬ 
scribes it (from a pod and leaf only) as a new genus, under the name 
of Mama judicially , but it is probably not distinct from the Cawa, or 
judicial plant of the natives of Congo, alluded to by Brown (App. to 
Tach. Congo) as a species of Erylhrophleum. 5. The Guiguetto of the 
Caffres, a vegetable butter, not produced on the Mozambique coast, 
but imported from the interior, from whence also were received the 
flowering specimens and fruit sent by the Cavaliere Fornasini. Pro¬ 
fessor Bertoloni, after a detailed discussion, comes to the conclusion 
that it is identical with the Shea-tree of Park, and thence gives it the 
name of Sheadendron butyromm. Owing, apparently, to some mistake 
as to the ovary, which the Professor does not appear to have dissected, 
he could not refer his plant to any known Natural Order. We should, 
however, have no hesitation in referring it to Combretacea , differing 
only from Oombretum itself in the absence of any wings to tbe fruit. 
Brown has shown that the Micadania , or Butter-tree of Soudan, which 
he considers as identical with the Shea-tree of Park, is undoubtedly 
a Sapotaeeous plant, which G. Don has published as Bassia Parkii. 
There must be, therefore, some error either as to the specimens given 
by the Caffres to Fornasini, being really those of their Butter-tree, or 
in the conclusions of Bertoloni as to its identity with the Shea, 

The materials collected by so zealous an observer as the Cavaliere 
Fornasini, in the hands of the two active and intelligent Professors of 
Bologna, may lead to many important results in regard to the numerous 
little-known vegetable products of the interior of Africa. It is to be 
hoped, however, that Messrs. Bertoloni will have the means of consult¬ 
ing several of the recently-published works on the subject, to which they 
do not appear to have had access, and the want of an extensive general 
herbarium at Bologna renders the identification of plants from tropical 
countries a matter of great difficulty. 






Decades of Fungi; by the Uev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. 

Decades XXXVU., XXXYIII. 

Sikkim and Khassya Fungi . 

{Continued from vol in. p 206.) 

The four decades now described consist of two sets of Indian Fungi, 
illustrated, except in one or two instances, by drawings wade on the 
spot. The set marked No. 2 is from Sikkim, No. 3 from Khassya, 
With scarcely an exception, they are all such species as preserve their 
characters imperfectly when dried, and of which accurate figures are 
therefore most desirable. Many, as in the Darjeeling collection, are 
closely allied to European aperies; but there is a large proportion of 
the most splendid productions, with which few of our European Fungi 
can vie. The present collection contains several species of La cl arm* 
and Cortinarius , genera which were altogether alfscnt in the first. 
Figures of a few of the species published in the early portion of this 
century, which were intended to accompany the text, were by accident 
obliged to be omitted, and will appear in Sir \\. J. Hooker’* 1 leone* ’ 

* Aguricm ctesarius, Scop. Hook, til., Her. 3, No. 30. 

Hab. Khassya mountains. 1850. 

Bather more graceful than the European form, and with a narrower, 
but equally thick volva, which, as well as the stem, is yellowish ; the 
gills and ring are white, broadly shaded with yellow. The stem is at 
first stuffed, then hollow. This, like many other Himalayan Fungi, 
differs slightly from the European species; but where there art* no 
essential differences, I think it best always to consider them as forms. 

* A. vug hiatus, Bull. Hook, fii., Ser. 3, No. 25, 17. 

Hab. Below Nunklow. Khassya, 4000 feet. July 12, 1850. 

Pileus dark brown, umbonute. Stem ami yolva yellowish-brown, 
paler thau the pileus. 

A. fine variety, bul merely a variety of A . taginatus . No. 17 is a 
paler form, though still with something of the colouring of No. 25. 

361. A . (Amanita) fritillarins , u. s.; pileo piano sicco nifente, 
maculis nigris variegato; stipitc deorsum incra.ssato griseo virgato; 
annulo amplo deflexo ; lamellis nlbis postiee attenuate subliberis. 
Hook, fil., Scr. 3, No. 35. 

Hab. Khassya. 1850, 
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Inodorous. Pilous more than 3 inches across, plane, slightly de¬ 
pressed in the centre, dry, shining, pale grey, variegated with square, 
black, flat scales, subcarnose. Stem 8£ inches high, | an inch thick 
in the centre, gradually incrassatcd downwards, bulbous at the base, 
grey, streaked with darker lines, solid. Ring broad, deflexed, pruinose 
grey. Gills white, nearly equal, fleshy, brittle, slightly attenuated be¬ 
hind, nearly free. 

There is some doubt whether this should be placed in Lepiota or 
Amiillaria; the gills, however, are not sufficiently attenuated to war¬ 
rant its being included in the latter section, neither is the habit conso¬ 
nant with that of the former. Its real affinities appear to be with the 
species of the groupe commencing with A . hiagnijicus. It is a very fine 
and well-marked species. 

362. A. (Lepiota) anax , n. s.; pilco carnoso campanulato Jatissirno 
umbonato; cpidcrmide contiguo squarnulis minutis exaspernto ; $ tipi to 
elato bulboso sursum attenuato cavo, initio libroso-farcto; lame 11 is 
pallidis anticc latis posticc atteuuato-attirigentibus pallidis. Hook, 
fd, Ser. 8, No. 23. 

Hab. On clay banks, and amongst grass. Nunklow. Khassya. 
July 10, 1850. 

Pileus at first obtusely conical, smooth; springing from a turnep- 
shaped bulb, which is white, with a little red at the base, and bordered 
by the swollen edge of the ring; then campanulate, and gradually ac¬ 
quiring a reddish-grey tinge, nearly f of an inch broad, | of an inch 
high. Stem above 4 inches high, of an inch thick in the middle, 
bulbous below, nearly smooth, tinged with very pale pink, stuffed with 
cottony fibres, clothed at the base for more than half an inch with a 
thick volva-like coat, which is perfectly distinct from the rest of the 
stem, and passes completely under it, and is stained with red patches, 
both externally and internally. Ring still unbroken, and attached to 
the margin, where it is thick and swollen. Gills pale, pinkish-yellow, 
quite free, ventricose, regular. As the pileus increases, it assumes an 
ovate form, and when the ring is ruptured, becomes shortly campanu¬ 
late, with a very broad umbo, attaining 5 inches or more in diameter, 
and 8| in height; the colour is now darker, and the cuticle, though 
continuous, rough with minute warts and a few scales towards the 
edge, as is the back of the large apical ring. Stem 12 inches high, 
about ! of an inch thick in the centre, 2 inches at the base, pinkish- 
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grey, fistulosc, uot sunk into the substance of the piieus. Gills pale, 
broad in front, attenuated behind, free, but scarcely remote. Substance 
extremely delicate and spongy. Odour sweet. 

One of the most splendid of Agarics, allied to A. procerus, but differ¬ 
ing in the stem not being sunk into the pilcus, its smooth, not scaly 
surface, the continuous cuticle, which is very minutely warty, and 
more broadly umbonate, the thick volva-like coat at the base, and other 
points. In its early stage of growth it resembles very closely some 
Amanita. 

363. A. (Lepiota) implams , n. s.; pileo amplo carnoso convcxo 
tioccoso tubcrculis gossypinis exasperato; stipite valido clavato; annulo 
amplo fugaci; lamellis latis vcntricosis liberis. Hook, fil., Ser* 3, 
No. 33. 

Had. On dry stony hills. Moflong. Khassva, Aug. 3, 1850. 

Odour sweet. Piieus 5 inches across, dry, convex, subcauipanulate, 
extremely fleshy in the centre, soft, floccose, rough, except towards the 
margin, with cottony tubercles. Stem 4 inches high, inch thick, 
obese, but not truly bulbous, even, not warty. Veil very broad, attached 
to the top of the stem, fugacious. Gills broad, ventricose, free. 

A magnificent species, allied to A. Vitiadini. I once found a single 
specimen of a very similar Agaric on a bank of earth in Northampton¬ 
shire, but, unfortunately, neither drawing nor description was secured. 

* A. luccatus , Scop. Hook, fil., Ser. 2, No. 22. 

IIah. In pine-woods. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 1849. 

The specimens art; evidently young. They are inodorous, dry, Ann, 
and pulverulent, and the stem lias a few rigid fibres, or fascicles of 
threads, which separate from it. The gills are adnato-decurrent. The 
colour is exactly that of A. laceatus, with which species I believe the 
plant is clearly identical, in fact, the figure resembles very strongly 
Selucff. t. 223. 

* A. maculaiuH , Alb. and Sell. Consp. p. 1S6. Hook, fil., Ser. 2, 
No. 1. 

Hab. In piuc-woods. On Abies SmtMana. Lacheti, 9,000 feet. 
May 30, 1849. 

There is a slight difference between the Himalaya specimens and the 
European. lu both the stem is white, attenuated at the base, hollow, 
and spotted with red when rubbed or injured; in both the piieus is 
very fleshy, and the gills narrow, crowded, and free; but in the former 
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the tint of the pileus is of a more uniform oehraceous tinge, as is also 
the flesh of the pileus, as far as the origin of the gills, and beyond the 
point to which the cavity of the stem extends; the gills have a pale 
pinkish tinge here and there, and the stem itself is nearly equal, except 
at the base, where it is smooth, and not cottony. These differences 
indicate a distinct variety, but are not sufficient to justify the proposi¬ 
tion of a new species. 

* A. velutipes , Curt. Hook, fil., Ser. 2, No. 25. 

Hab. In pine-woods. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 1849. 

864. A. (Colly bia) blandulm , n. s.; pileo hemisphferico camosulo 
sicco, margiue striato stipitequo 9olido flexuoso pruinato-tomentosis; 
lamellis distantibus latis postice rotundato-adnexis. Hook, fil., Ser, 2, 
No. 8. 

Hab. In pine-woods. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 1849. 

Pileus about \ an inch broad, hemispherical, obtuse, dry, white with 
a pinkish tinge, pulverulent, slightly fleshy, rather linn. Stem If inch 
high, flexuous, sometimes remarkably so, not a line thick, of the same 
colour as the pileus, and, like that, pruinatc-toinentose, solid. Gills 
distant, rather broad, rounded beliiud, adnexed, scarcely truly adnata, 
white. Inodorous. 

Evidently allied to A. alumnus , and certainly undescribcd. 

365. A . (Collybia) dryophilus , Bull. Hook, fil., Ser. 2, No. 34. 
Yar. caspitis. 

Hab. Amongst grass, moss, etc. Lachen, 14-16,000 feet, July 
18, 1849. 

The specimens have exactly the habit of A. xantkopus or A. sued- 
turns, but with the narrow gills and characters of A. dryophilus, There 
is not the slightest trace of any umbo, but the pileus is plane, or 
slightly depressed. 

366. A. (Collybia) macer, n. s.; pileo primitus subcampanulato ob- 
tusissimo demura expanso late conieo-umbonato rufescente viscidulo; 
stipite macro flexuoso procero glabro; lamellis pallidis subadnatis pos¬ 
tice rotundatis, interstitiis rugosis. Hook fil, Ser. 2, No. 5. 

IIab. In pine-woods, on the ground. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 1849. 

Pileus at first shortly subcampanul&te, obtuse, at length expanded 
with a broad, obtusely conical umbo, about 1 inch across, subcamose, 
slightly viscid, light rufous, rather carnose; margin thin; substance pale 
rufous. Stem 4$-5 inches high, f-lj line thick, rufous like the pileus, 
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smooth, fistulose, rooting at the base. Gills pale, moderately broad, 
slightly ventricose, rounded behind, subaduate. Odour faint, sweet. 

Allied to A, dryophiltu , but with a very different habit. A section 
of the pileus, when expanded, represents a veiy short, obtuse cone. 

* A. purus, Pers. Hook, fil., Ser. 2, No. 28. 

Hab. In pine-woods. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 1849. 

Hr. Hooker describes his plant as inodorous, in which character alone 
it recedes from the European species. 

* A. gal^ericulatm, Scop. Hook, fil., Ser. 2, No. 6. 

Hab. In pine-woods. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 1849. 

“ Stem firm, odour faint.” The figure and notes agree exactly with 
A. golericulatus. The interstices of the gills are connected by veins 
towards the margin only, especially in the larger specimens. 

367. A. (Mycena) coUigatus , n. s.; coespitosus; pileo hcmisphaerico 
striato carnosulo sicco; stipitibus deorsum tomento colligatis; lamellis 
nngustis arcuatis decurrentibus vcnoso-councxis albidis. Hook, fil., 
Ser. 2, No. 7. 

Hab. In pine-woods. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 1849. 

Pileus |-1 inch broad, hemispherical, obtuse, deeply striate, dry, pale 
pinkish-grev. Steins 3 inches or more high, not a line thick, ilexuous, 
darker than the pileus, connected into a compact mass below by downy 
fibres, smooth, fistulose. Gills rather narrow, arcuate, decurrent, nearly 
white, connected by veins. Odour faint, sweet. Substance brittle. 

Allied to A . myriadms, but differently shaped, without any trace of 
an umbo, and with few narrow and truly arcuate decurrent gills; like 
that, it has a dry pileus, which at once distinguishes it from A. tint in na- 
buliim . 

368. A. (Mycena) dticordis, n. s.; albidus; pileo profunde umbilica- 
to eamoso glabro, margine striato; stipite subsequaii fistuloso; lamellis 
latiusculis adnato-decurrentibus posticc obtusis; interstitiis venosis. 
llook. fil., Ser. 2, No. 4. 

Hab. In pine-woods, on wood. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. June 16,1849. 

Dirty white. Pileus nearly. 2 iuches broad, deeply umbilicate, with 
the margin nearly plane, subcarnose, except at the extreme edge; dry, 
smooth, strongly striate. Stem inches high, \ of an inch thick, 
slightly thickened at the tomentose base, otherwise nearly equal, flexuous, 
smooth, fistulose. Gills rather broad, adn$tc, decurrent, but rounded 
at the extreme base; interstices venose. Odour faint. 
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This is evidently a Mycena, but the pileus is strongly umbilicate. 
The peouliar form of the gills will not allow of its being placed in Om¬ 
phalic and the nature of the stem excludes it from Pkurotus and Cli- 
tocybe , from the latter of which it is removed by its ligneous habitat. 

360. A. (Myccna) incommiscibilis , n. a.; pileo conico subcarnoso 
hevi; carne fub'ginea; stipite elongnto deorsum inerassato; lamellis 
ventricosis postice attenuatis adnatis pallido-flavis. Hook, fil., Ser. 2, 
No. 11. 

Hab. In pine-woods. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 1849. 

Dry, inodorous, brittle. Pileus scarcely £ of an inch broad, conical, 
ochraceous, scarcely striate, subcarriose. Stem 4 inches high, 1.J line 
thick, iucrassated bdou, where there are a few rooting fibres, fistulose, 
nearly white. Gills ventricose, attenuated behind, adnate, shaded with 
yellow. 

This clearly belongs to the same section with A. melatm, but it is 
inodorous. I cannot point out any species to which it bears a very close 
affinity. 

370. A. (Mycena) deniosns , n. s.; pileo sicco campanulato umbonato 
pulveruleuto sericellove, mnrginc striato laciniato dentato; stipite elou- 
gato deorsum inerassato; lamellis latis adnatis incarnatis acie Candida 
undulata. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, No. 29. 

Hab. In pine-woods. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 

Dry, brittle; odour faint. Pileus £ of an inch broad, campanulate, 
umbonate or subacute, greyish-green, pulverulent or slightly serieeo- 
striate. Stem 3-4 inches high, scarce a line thick, more or less curved, 
dirty white, iucrassated below and touientose, fistulose. Gills broad, 
vcntricose, adnate, flesh-coloured, with a broad white margin, which is 
undulated. 

A well marked species, to which 1 can point out no very near ally. 
It is intermediate between the groupes Frayilipedes and Filopedes of 
Fries’s * Epicrisis.’ 

371. A. (Mycena) puberulwt , n, s.; pileo late campanulato obtuso 
griseo sericello; stipite gracili deorsum inerassato; lamellis latiuaculis 
postice rotundatis subliberis. Hook, fil., Ser. 2, No. 19, 

Hab. In pine-woods. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 1849. 

Dry,inodorous; delicate. Pileus h an inch broad, campanulate, ob¬ 
tuse, grey, minutely silky. , Stem 2 inches high, scarce a line thick, in- 
incrassated below, downy at the base, fistulose. Gills rather broad, 
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nearly equal, slightly rounded behind, nearly free, or only adnexed, of 
a delicate pink. Spores subelliptic, about xiAnr an * nc h 1° D &* 

This is undoubtedly allied to A. /Hopes, but the silky appearance of 
the pilous forbids its being united to it. The gills too are very pecu¬ 
liar, being nearly equal throughout. 

372. A. (Mycena) Jkvo-miniatus , n. s.; pileo e campanulato subhe- 
mispliserico pulchcrrhnc miniato subpulveruleuto; stipite liliformi lon- 
gissimo flcxuoso luteo; lamellis ventricosis adnexis alutaceis. Hook, 
til., Scr. 2, No. 26. 

Hah. In pine-woods, on sticks. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 1849. 

Pileus } a?i inch broad, at first campanulatc, then nearly hemisphe¬ 
rical, not the least umbonate, dry, subpulverulent, flesh thin, of the 
colour of the pileus, vermilion, sometimes yellow at the apex; flesh 
thin, of the colour of the pileus. Stem filiform, yellow, flexuous, 5 
inches high, fistulose, brittle, downy at the base. Gills ventricose, at¬ 
tenuated at the base and adnexed, pale tan. 

This species is much larger than A. aclcula, which it strongly re¬ 
sembles, and of which it can scarcely be considered a gigantic form, 
though l scarcely know how to point out any distinctive characters. 
The pulverulent surface of the pileus, and the long, very flexuous stem, 
arc perhaps the most important, it does not retain its beautiful tints 
when dry. 

* A. epipteipgius, Scop. Hook, fil., Ser. 2, No. 9. 

IIab. In pine-woods. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 1849. 

The figure represents exactly A. epipterygius , but the note appended 
to the solitary specimen indicates that it is dry and iuodorous. The 
species is, however, extremely variable, and I have, therefore, no hesi¬ 
tation about the correctness of the name. 

A form also from pine-woods at the same altitude, is represented in 
fig. 10 of the same collection, which is very viscid, and varies with a 
yellow and red stem, and a dark pileus, the flesh of which is reddish. 

No. 17 is apparently a small form of the same species. 

All agree exactly in the shape and sculpture of the pileus, and the 
gills differ very little. 

373. A . (Mycena) ftmcrothelm , u. s.; pileo campanulato umbonato, 
centra earnoso, margiite sulcato; stipite luteo ftexuoso tistuloso; la- 
mellis adseendentibus adnexis incarnatis. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, No. 19. 

Hab. Amongst moss. Myrong woods, Khassva. July, 1850. 
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Moist, brittle. Pileus | nil inch across, 6 lines high, cnmpmmlate, 
very strongly umbonate, flesh-coloured; border sulcate; flesh very thick 
in the centre, of the same colour as the pileus. Stem nearly 2 inches 
high, scarce a line thick, flexuous, fistulosc, nearly equal, yellow. Gills 
ascending, very narrow, but slightly ventricose, attenuated behind, ad- 
nexed, flesh-coloured. 

A very pretty species, allied to A, epipterygiux. 

* A . mMltferu8> L. Hook, fd., Ser. 2, No. 18. 

Hab. In pine-woods. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 1849. 

An ivory-white form. 

374. A. (Omphalia) ranmculinus , n. s.; lutcus; pileo heimsphrorico; 
stipite incurvo deorsum velutino; laincllis planis adnatis. Hook, til., 
Ser. 2, No. 35. 

Hab. On turf, etc. Lachen, 14-10,000 feel. July 19,1849. 

Egg-yellow, dry, rather tough. Pileus f of an inch across, subbemi- 
spherical, convex, obtuse, even, thin. Stem 1 inch high, 1 line thick, 
curved, solid, velvety below. Gills adnatc, subdecurrent, plane, dis¬ 
tant ; interstices nearly even. 

This is undoubtedly very nearly allied to the yellow form of A. urn- 
helljfems, but the pileus is hemispherical, and by no means plane or 
turbinate, with the habit of some small Flammula. 

375. A. (Omphalia) radiatilis, n. s.; stramincus; pileo subcarnoso 
depresso pulvcrulento; stipite solido ajqunli flexuoso clongato; lamellis 
triquetris, apicibus radiantibus. Hook, fil., Ser. 2, No. 24. 

IIab. In pine-woods. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 

Inodorous, rather tough, straw-coloured. Pileus 1 inch broad, dry, 
subcarnosc, depressed or rather urabilicate, pulverulent; margin strongly 
striate. Stem 2J inches high, flexuous, nearly equal, solid. Gills 
broadly adnate, decurrent, sending off little radiating processes from 
their extremities. 

This resembles the yellow form of A. umbettjferus , but is a larger 
species and the radiating appearance at the tips of the gills is remark¬ 
able. This, however, is present only in older specimens. 

376. A. (Pleurotus) placentodes , n. s.; pileo orbicular! sublobato 
obovato glabro hygrophano pallidc ochraceo; stipite fere obsoleto; la¬ 
mellis latiusculis utrinque attenuatis. Hook, fll., Ser. 2, No. 16. 

Hab. On birch-wood. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 

Pileus orbicular or obovate, slightly lobed, 2-24 inches across, convex, 
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moist, pale ocliraceous, darker when dry; flesh moderately thick. Stem 
nearly obsolete, though the margin of the pileus is visible all round. 
Gills attenuated at either end, dirty white, here and there branched or 
anastomosing. 

This species has the habit of A . salignm , but is smaller. It resembles 
A. ninguidm , but has not the same snow-white pileus, and is not im¬ 
bricated. The gills as well as the pileus, in some specimens, assume a 
tawny tinge when dry. 

377. A . (Pluteus) cuspidate, n. s.; pileo campanulato cuspidato- 
umbonato iongitudinaliter rugoso carnoso, stipiteque elougato deorsum 
incrassato e farcto cavo fuligineis; laracllis albis ventricosis. Hook. 
fil.,Scr. 3, No. 27. 

Hab. On the ground. Khassya mountains. 

Pileus £ of an inch broad, 1 inch high, campanulate, with a long 
[jointed umbo, deeply and repeatedly rugose, but not striated, dark fu¬ 
liginous ; flesh very thick in the centre, nearly £ of an inch, moderately 
so towards the margin, winch is not at all involute. Stem above 3 inches 
high, i of an inch thick, at first stuffed, then hollow, dark like the 
pileus, much paler within. Gills white, ventricose, rounded behind, free. 

This singular species has somewhat the habit of A. eg do pm. The 
pileus is rugose, like that of A.phlebuphorm. I have seen no specimen 
of this, but the drawing is exceedingly characteristic. 

378. A. (Entoloma) euthelm , n. s. ; pileo e conico expanse fortis- 
sime umbonato fuiigineo, margiue tenui; stipite submquah elongato 
ftexuoso tistuloso paiiidc violaceo; lamellis adnexis. Hook, til., Ser. 2, 
No. 15 (pro parte). 

Hab. In pine-woods. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 

Moist, brittle, inodorous. Pileus about two inches across, expanded, 
with a very prominent nmnimmforin umbo, rouud which it is rather 
depressed, dark fuliginous-brown; margin abruptly thin. Stem 3 \ 
inches high, £ of an inch thick, pale violet, hollow. Gills ascending, 
rather attenuated behind, adnexed. Spores irregular, strongly toothed, 
about of an inch long. 

Allied to A . rkodopoliwt , but amply distinguished by its more delicate 
habit, slender, hollow, violet stem, and other points. The stem is by 
no means distinct from the dark flesh of the pileus, nor are the gills 
at all ventricose. 

* A . Lazulinu *, Fries, Ep. p. X53. Hook, til., Ser, 2, No. 8. 

VOL. iv. p 
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Hah. In pine-woods. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 

I cannot quite satisfy myself about this species, of which only n single 
specimen has been preserved. The drawing represents it as hemisphe¬ 
rical, very slightly umbilicate, even, moderately fleshy, of a lilac-blue. 
Stem shining, darker than the pileus, fistulose, with a darker-coloured 
cartilaginous coat. Gills pale lilac, inclining to pink, broad and ven- 
tricosc in front, attenuated behind, and aduexed, but scarcely adnate. 
Spores of an inch in length, obovate, nearly regular, with a large 
nucleus. Smell scarcely any. 

It certainly comes nearer to A, Lasulinm than any other species, but 
in the absence of information as to the primitive colour of the gills, 1 
can neither be quite certain as to its identity nor warranted in propos¬ 
ing it as nc\v. 

379. A. (Flaminula) pklegmaticm , n. s.; fragilis; pilco earnoso ex- 
panso pallide umbrino viscosissimo, rarne umbrina; stipilc incurvo con- 
colore sursum pallidiore cavo; lamcllis pallide alutaccis adnatis postice 
attenuatis. Hook, fil., Scr. 2, No. 21. 

Hab. In pine-woods. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 

Inodorous. Pileus two inches across, extremely viscid, shining, 
brittle, carnose, plane, sometimes depressed without any trace of an 
umbo, sometimes brpadly urabouate; flesh of the same colour as the 
pileus. Stem incurved, 2 inches or more high, darker below, slightly 
fibrillose, not scaly, hollow, yellow within. Gills moderately broad, 
adnate, slightly rounded behind and ending in a little point or slightly 
attenuated. Spores subeUiptic, about xsW an inch long. 

This is nearly allied to A. lentm , but differs in many characters from 
that and the species which follow it in the ‘ Epicrisis.’ It is not tough, 
and lias not a scaly stem like A . letdus, in which latter character it 
differs from A. mixtus. The flesh is not white as in A. Iubricu9 and A, 
lupinusy and other characters might be adduced of more or less import¬ 
ance. As to its affinities there is no doubt. 

* A<flavidu8y Schaeff. Hook, fil., Ser. 2, No. 12. 

IIab. In pine-woods. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 

The specimens accord in colour, in the nature of the gills, and in 
general habit, though somewhat smaller than Schaeffer’s figure; at any 
rate their affinity is very close. Dry, inodorous, rather fine. Pileus 
slightly nmbonatc; flesh yellow like the pileus, with a tawny tinge near 
to the cuticle. Stern at length hollow, yellow, then brownish, with 
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traces of a veil at first. Gills broad, pale, adnatc. Spores 
of an inch long. 

The lower portion of the stem was uot preserved. 

380. A. (Naucoria) micromeg as, n. s.; pileo convexo subcampanula to 
valde carnoso; stipite incurvo e mycelio orbiculari oriunclo; laruellis 
latis postice rotundatis iiberis alutaceis. Hook, lil., Ser. 3, No. 15. 

Hab. On dead wood. Myrong. Khassya. July 6, 1850. 

Inodorous. Pileus dry, ralher tough, f of an inch across, convex, 
subcampauulate, very fleshy, dull tawny ochre; margin incurved. Stem 
1 inch high, 1 line thick, of the same colour as the pileus, solid, spring¬ 
ing from an orbicular mycelium. Gills very broad, tan-colourcd, 
rounded behind, affixed. 

This curious species is closely allied to A. horizontalis. It is sin¬ 

gularly fleshy for so small a species. 

(To be continued.) 


(\ontributiom to the Botany <?/* Western India , 
by N. A. Dalzele, Esq., M.A. 

\ Continued from vol. ni. p. 340 } 

Nat. Ord. SAMYDE/E. 

Case aria (Anavinga). 

1. {). graveolenn; arborea, glabra, foliis breve petiolatis late ellipticis 
breve acuminatis lcviter obtuseque serratis planis, adultis coriaceis 
duris, junioribus herbneeis utrinque nitentibus, stipulis lanceolatis 
acimiiuatis glabris, floribus numcrosis axillaribus glomcratis, pedi- 
eeilis supra basin articulatis floriferis brevissimis fructifcris elongatis. 

Calyx 5-partitus, foliolis rotundatis concavis viridibus extus puberulis. 
Stamina 8, oalyeem icquantia, squamis altcrnantibus acutis penicil- 
latis. Stylus longiusculus, staminum longitudine. Filamenta glabra. 
Stigma capitatum. Folia cum petiolo semipollicari 6-8 poll, longa, 
3-4 lata. Stipnlce 4 liu. longa*. Fruetus oblongus, subtercs, glaber, 
uitidus, pollicaris. Semina circiter 12, ovata, acuta. Embryo in¬ 
versus, albumin is totain longitndinem occupans; radicula elongata, 
cylimlrica ; coty led ones ovules, foliaceas, plausc.—Creseit in coHibus 
apcrlis Concani australioris; 11. letup, pluviuli. 
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This is a small tree, with a stem not more than six inches in diame¬ 
ter : the young shoots arc obtusely angular, and the flowers have a 
heavy and disagreeable odour. 

2 0. lawigata; fruticosa, 4-pedaiis, glabra, foliis breve petiolatis ob- 
longis acuminatis obscure serratis vel subintegris subcomplicatis 
corinceis margine revolutis utrinque nitentibus, stipulis acuminatis 
glabris, floribus numerosis axillaribus glomeratis, pedicellis supra 
basin articulatis. 

Calyx 5-partitus, foliolis rotundatis concavis viridibus extus glabris . 
Stamina 8, squamis alternantibus subtcquilongis acutis pcnicillatis. 
Stylus nullus , fllamenta glabra. Stigma capitatum, in ovario conico 
sessile. Folia cum petiolo (4-5 lin.) 5-8 poll, longa, 2-3 poll. lata. 
Stipula 2 lin. long®, margine lacerato.—Crcscit prope mare in Con- 
cano australiore ; fl. Junio ct Julio. 

The bark on the young branches of this shrub is white, and highly 
polished. The smell of the flower is not disagreeable. The fruit has 
not yet been seen. 

3. C. rubescens; fruticosa, 4-6-pedalis, tota glabra, foliis petiolatis 
ovato-oblongis integerrimis basi rotundatis apice subito obtuseque 
acuminatis coriaceis marginibus recurvis, petiolis foliisque juniorihus 
costa rubris . 

Calyx 5-partitus, foliolis rotundatis concavis lutco-albis margine cilio- 
latis. Stamina 8, calyce breviora, squamis crassis truucatis alter¬ 
nantibus longiora; squamae filamentaque pilosa. Ovarium conicum. 
Stigma sessile, discoideum. Fructus oblongus, glaber, annulo insi- 
dens. Semina pauca, 0-8. Folia cum petiolo seniipollicari 4-4$ 
poll, longa, 2 poll, lata, subcomplicata. Stipula ininutae, raf®, gla¬ 
brae, squammformes.—Crcscit in montibus Syhadrec, hit. 15°; fl. Feb. 
The only species of this genus which Roxburgh has described with 
entire leaves is his 0. esculenla , which is also a hill species, but the 
description is so meagre that I am unable to say whether it differs from 
that now under consideration. There is a great uniformity throughout the 
Indian species of this genus. Roxburgh mentions the position of the em¬ 
bryo as very variable, but I have not found it so in the species I have 
examined, and in two, at least, it occupies the whole length of the seed. 
End!iclier has described the embryo as orthotropous, but in C. ovata , 
Willd., and C. graveolens (nobis), T find it just the contrary, or anti- 
tropal. 1 may add, that I believe C, ovata , and C. tomenlom, Roxb., 
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to be but one species. The perigonium, instead of being caducous, as 
stated by the founder of this genus, often increases with the fruit. 

Nat. Ord. LABIATE. 

Marrubium. 

M. Malcolmiamm; herbaeeum, ramis elongatis Bimplicibus gracilibus 
villosis, foliis parvis breve petiolatis ovatis obtusis crenatis utrinque 
pubescentibus, fioralibus conformibus minoribus acutioribus, verticil- 
lastris bifariis distantibus dichotomo-cymosis subumbellatim contractis 
pcdunculatis paucifloris (8-10) folia floralia ®quantibus vel superan¬ 
tibus, pedicellis pedunculo (3 lin.) brevioribus, bracteis lincaribus 
acutis ciliatis ealyeem mquantibus. 

Kami pcdalcs. Folia distantia, tuajora, cum petiolo bilineari 8-9 lin. 
longa, 5 lin. lata, grossc crenata, utrinque pilis artieulatis com- 
planatis subtus glandulis conspersa. Calyx obscure bilabiatus, 1 
lin. iongus, hispidus, 10-nervius, fauce pilosus, 5-dentatus, dentibus 
subulntis rigidis crcctis ciliatis tubo duplo brevioribus. Coroll# 
tubus cxannulatus, cvlindricus, calycis longitudine; limbi bilabiati 
labium superius planum, breviter bilidum, lobis truncatis, inferius 
3-plo longius, tubum asquaus, 3-lobatum, lobi9 rotundatis, inter- 
lwdio majore emargiuato. Semina ovali-oblonga, glabra, minute 
reticulata. Anther# ovules, perfect®, loculi subdivaricati; fdamenta 
brevia, glabra. Stylus brevis ; stigmatis lobi brevissimi, asquales, 
obtusiuscub.—Crcscit in ripa fluminis “ Yena,” prope sanatorium 
Ualcolminnum, in montibus Syhadree, alt. 4000 ped.; fl. Martio et 
Aprili. 

This is entitled to be called East Indian Peppermint, being possessed 
of all the aromatic and carminative qualities of the Mentha piperita. 
Tlic inside of the lips of the corolla are velutino-papiUose, and there 
are two rows of singular hairs, like collapsed tubes, down the palate 
and throat, as in the corolla of several Asclepiadea. 

Nat. Ord. EBENACEiE. 

Diospyros. 

1. D. paniculata; arborea, ramis glabris, foliis lanceolato-oblongis 
apicc obtuse acuminutis basi rotundatis breve petiolatis eoriaceis 
glabris, flaribm nmculis in foiiorum delapsorum axillis paniculatis 
nunierosis, paniculis folio brevioribus cum pedicellis gemmisque 
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fuliginoso-velutinis, calycis 5-partiti ventricosi laciniis foliaceia re- 
ticulato-vcnosis late ovalibus obtusis intus calloso-carinatis margi- 
nibus alatim rctiexis, corolla tota extus fuliginoso-velutina calyce 
duplo longiore tubo 5-gono apice constricto, limbi 5-partiti laciniis 
oblongis obtasis intus glabris eestivatione contortis sub anthesi reflexis 
tubum eequantibus, floribus fcemineis laterallbus solitariis, pedicollis 
petiolum semipollicarem usquantibus, calyce foemineo ut in masc. 
cum fructu valde increscente, fructu ovato styli vestigiis coronato 
deusissime fuliginoso-tomentoso calyce ampliato induso. 

Folia arboris masc. multo minora, 4 poll, longa, 15-18 lin. lata. Folia 
arboris foem. 9-10 poll, longa, 3 poll, lata, utrinque minute reticu¬ 
lata. Flores masc. 10 lin. longi. Stamina 20, per paria unite, 
corollae tubo paulo breviora; anther linearcs, apice mucronatie.— 
Crescit in inontibus Syhadree, prope Chorln-ghat; fl. temp. lrigiclo. 

2. D .prurient; ramulis molliter birsutis, foiiis anguste oblongis acu- 
miiiatis basi obtusis brevissime (1 lin.) petiolatis utrinque birsutis, 
floribus masculis in peduncnlo axillari pctiolo 3-plo lougiore geminis, 
pcdicellis basi articulatis, floribus fcemineis axillaribus et lateralibus 
approximatis solitariis brevissime (1 lin.) pediccllatis. 

(Jatyx masc. 4-partitus, laciniis lineari-oblongis obtusis utrinque pilosis 
corolla? tubum mcjuantibus. Corolla masc. extus tomentosa, 9 lin. 
longa, limbi 4-partiti lacinim tubi longitudine. Stamina 14, omnia 
basi connata, ovarii rudimcntum pilosum cingentia. Calycis frnctiferi 
laciniaj reflexes, non iucrescentes. Fruclm 4-locularis, ovato-conicus, 
pills fulvis prurientibm dcnsissime vestitus, cerasi majoris magnitu- 
dine. Folia 3-3 poll, longa, 12-15 lin. lata. Stylus ex vcstigiis 
bifidus videtur, rarais apice bilobis ? An potius Ouimant/d species ? 
—Crescit cum priced elite. 

3. I). nigricans, nob. (non Wall. list. 6351); floribus 4-meri9, stain. 
26, foiiis oblongis vel lanceolatis acuminatis membranaceis glabris 
cum petiolo bilineari 4 poll, longis 1J poll, latis, floribus masculis 
tends in apice pedunculi brevissimi scssilibus, calycis villosi 3-linea- 
ris tubo turbinato, limbi 4-pnrtiti laciniis ovatis acutis ciliatis plan is 
patentibus tubo sublongioribus, corolla? glabrae tubo brevi (1 lin.), 
laciniis angustis linearibus tubo 3-4-plo longioribus. 

Stamina 26, glabra; fllamenta inaequalia, gemina vel terna vel qua- 
terna, medio ovarii rudimentum glabrum, apice 4-divisum. Fl. 
fa*m. et fructum non vidi.—Crescit cum pnecedente. 
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The whole plant turns black in drying. 

4. D. Goindu; floribus tetraraeris, stam. 16, foliis ovato-oblongis basi 
truncato-rotundatis apice obtusiusculis glabris breve (2 lin.) petio- 
latis, floribus masculis temis in pedunculo axillari petiolum mquante, 
floribus feemineis axillaribus solitariis. 

Calyx mase. 4-partitus, foliolis rotundatis glabris coroll© tubo duplo 
brevioribus. Corolla 5 lin. longa, glabra, urceolata, limbi segmentis 
4 rotundatis tubo ventricoso paulo brevioribus. Stamina 16, fila- 
mentis brevissimis geminatis, autheris subulato-acuminatis. Ovarii 
rudimenturn carnosum, a[)ioe 4-fidum, lobis acutis dentil’ormibus. 
Calyx foem. basi bibrocteolatus. Stylus brevissiraus; stigmata 4, 
apice leviter bifida. Fraclm globosus, cerasi magnitudine.—Crescit 
in moutilms Syhadree; fl. Aprili—Junio. 

1). Montana, Koxb., aflinis, sed difFert calycis lobis obtusis, raeemis 
petiolum nunquam superantibus, paucifloris. 

Nat. Ord. ORCIIEDEJE. 

Em a. 

E. uniflora ; pscudo-bulbi9 sphsericis depressis apice diphyllis, foliis 
oblongis planis basi angustatis complicatis, scapo gracili foliorum 
longitudine apice unifloro, sepalis latcralibus falcatis acutis, sepalo 
supremo peta Usque submqualibus linearibus acutis, labello petalis 
breviore, lobis latcralibus abbreviate lunatis purpureo-marginatis 
lobo intermedio lineari obtuso intus longitudinaliter bicristato.—Fl. 
temp, pluviali. 

This pretty species grows in clusters on the bark of the Mango and 
other trees; the flower is white and very large for the size of the plant, 
viz., two inches across. The polliuia arc eight in number, wedge- 
shaped, and united by threads at their narrow end; the leaves are one 
and a half to two inches long, and the scape about tiie same length, 
and furnished at its base with a keeled obtuse liuear sheath. 

Denduobium . (Sp. Pseudo-bullosa.) 

I). crispum (nobis); foliis serotinis paucis lineari-lanceolatis subcompli- 
catis, floribus racemosis 6-10, ovario florem tequante basi bractca 
parva scariosa suffulto, sepalis petalis brevioribus supremo liueari- 
lanecolato obtusiusoulo latcralibus subfalcatis, petalis spathulatis, 
labello sepalis breviore 8-iobato, lobis 2 erectis acutis, intermedio 
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truncato margine irregulariter crenato albo roseo-maculato basi cor- 
uubus 2 erectis acutis prsedito, columua utrinque apicc brcvitcr 
cornuta. 

Tota 4-5 poll, alta, floribus albis, labio excepto.—Crescit iu arboribus 
ubique; fl. temp, frigido. 

The pseudo-bulbs of this very common plant are small, button¬ 
shaped, and green, with a white network over them; the peduncle is 
delicate, filiform, purple, two and a half to three inches long, glabrous 
and smooth, with tubular sheaths. The fruit is oval, shining, four 
lines long. Lindley has sixteen species of this section in his “ genera 
and species,” but not one from Continental India, where they are 
plentiful. 

Since writing the above 1 have received vol. v. part i. of Wight’s 
* leones/ which is just published, and I find the two Orchids just de¬ 
scribed figured in it; the former as Eria reticosa , R. W., no. 1537, mid 
the latter as Dendrobinm humile , It. W., no. 1643. Wight’s Dendro- 
bium filiforme , no. 1642, was published iu this Journal in vol. iii. p. 345, 
as B. microchilos (nobis). Several Orchids, to which Wight has given 
new names , have been already named and figured, both in the ‘ bota¬ 
nical Magazine ’ and in the ‘ Aunales des Sciences Naturelles/ 2nd 
series, vol. xv., by Richard. Habenaria peristyloides, It. W., no. 1702, 
docs not belong to the genus, but is a most characteristic species of 
Coeloglossum , C. luieum, nobis, in this Journal, preceding volume. 

• Ilabenaria Jerdoniana , R. Wight, no. 1715, has been named and de¬ 
scribed by me as 11. diphylla in the same place. Cheirostylis ftabellata , 
R. W., no. 1727 of the ‘ leones/ is the Goodyera flabellata of Richard, 
in the work already mentioned. Sarcanthm paucifioms. It. W., no. 
1747, is a very poor drawing of the plant described by me last year 
as S. peninsulari&t and of which I sent you a coloured drawing. 

Nat. Ord. LEGUMINOSiE. 

Cassia (Chammsenna). 

C. Goenm; arborea, inermis, fuivo-tomentosa, ramulis angulatis, foliis 
pinnatis, foliolis oblongis obtusis 10-12-jugis, petiolo eglanduloso, 
stipulis acuminatis adnatis et uno latere irregularitcr produces, 
raeemis axillaribus solitariis folio brevioribus, pedicellis fructiferis 
pollicaribus, legumine complanato lineari mucronato multiloculuri 
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basi (ovulis abortivis) august ato, seminibus perfectis fi-l2 ad hiltim 
angustatis. 

Folia 4 poll, longa; foliola pollicaria, 4-5 liti. lata; petiolus infra 
foliola brevissimus. Legumen 2-3 poll, longuin, 6 lin. latum; ovula 
18-20, quorum semper 8-12 basin versus abortiva. Flores non 
vidi.—Crcscit rarissime in provincia Goensi, ad pcdem jugi Syha- 
drensis. Fructum maturum rcperi mense Aprili. 

This is a small tree not unlike the Ayati; it is called by the few 
natives who are acquainted with it “ Looraiee” At the time of dis¬ 
covery the leaveft were all young, and covered on both sides, but par- 
ticularlv the underside, with yellow and fulvous hair. 

Nat. Orel. AROEDKiE. 

Typhonium. 

T. bulbiferum; 5-6-uncialc, foliis 2 cordnto-hasfcatis raucronulatis mis 
tinerviis subtus nitentibus longe petiolatis, petiolis folio triplo Ion- 
gioribus striatis apice bulbiferis. 

Scapus cx folii basi vaginantc petiolo triplo brevior, solitarius. Spatka 
anguste linearis, apicem versus alterimtn, hyaliua, pallidc rosea, 
inferne tumida, convoluta, superne plana, patens. Spadix spatha* 
mquilongus, filiformis, attenuata, pallide Hava, 5 poll, longa, folia 
aiquans. Antheranm scssilium loculi subsphaerici, poro simplici ter¬ 
minal] dehiscentes. Pollen hispidus, roseus. Stylus liullus; stigma 
annulatum, papillosum, ovarii apicem cavum cingens; ovaria pauea, 
15-20, biserialia, obconica, unilocularia, ovulum unicum erectum 
stipitatum fundo affixum. Genitalia rudimentaria supra ovaria car- 
uosa colorata (flava), uniserialia, acinaciformia, pateutia. Tuber pisi 
magni magnitudine, cylindricus, basi truncatus.—Crescit in Concano 
australiore; fl. Junio. 

The bulb, or more properly tuber, produced on the apex of the petiole, 
sufficiently distinguishes this species from all hitherto described. This 
tuber is about two lines in diameter, dark-coloured outside, solid, and 
white internally, and no doubt capable of reproducing the species, like 
those on the leaf of Ledebouria hyacinthina. The genus Pinellia also 
produces bulbs on the petioles. 

Nat. Ord. LYCOPOPlACEJk 

Lycopodium. 

1. L, (Sclago) empetr{folium; caule tereti pcndulo dichotomo, foliis 
vol. iv. a 
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undique insertis omnibus similibus confertis linguoeformibus obtusis 
carnosis rigidis giabris 6-7 lin. longis 1~1£ lin. latis pctiolatis, pc- 
tiolo brevissimo contorto, capsulis axillaribus solitariis renifonnibu9 
giabris.—Crcscit in arboribus rupibusque Concani australioris; rara. 

2. L. mniatospomm; caule erecto dichotomo ramoso, foliis clistichis 
patentibus oblique ovatis obtusis inoequilateris integris, stipulis al- 
terms lanceolatis setaceo-acuminatis, spicis tcrminalibus compressis 
8ecundis squamosis solitariis vcl gcminis, capsulis squamisque dimor- 
phis, capsulis lateralibu9 cylindricia minutisporis, intermcdiis ob¬ 
tuse triangidaribua 4-sporis, 8quamis margimilibus dietichis imbri- 
catis carinato-falcatis acutis, iutcrmediis adpressis biserialibus im- 
bricatia altemis orbiculatis setaceo-acuminatis.—Crcscit ubiquc in 
uxnbrosis, tempore pluviali. 

3. L. empitmum; caule tereti radicante dichotomo-ramoso, ramis ad- 
scendentibus, foliis disticliis patentibus oblique ovatis acutiusculis 
integris, stipulis oppositifoliis ovuto-acuminatis basi leviter cordatis 
adpressis, spicis tcrminalibus compressU secundis solitariis vel ge- 
minis, squamis capsulisque dimorphis, ca])sulis lateralibus minutis- 
simis cupuliformbus abortivis P iutermediia multo majoribus obtuse 
triangularibus 4-sporis, squamis margiualibus imbricatis distichis 
carinato-falcatis ‘complicates imequilateris margine inferiore ciliatis, 
squamis iutermediia biserialibus altemis adpressis imbricatis ex 
ovato triangularibus acutis ciliatis,—Crescit in umbrosis provincial 
Malwan,—1-2-uucialis, praecedente multo minor. 

4. L. curvatmi ; caule erecto sulcato diaphano semipedali ramoso, 
foliis disticliis in caule distantibus ovatis acutiusculis inaequilateris 
patentibus in ramis ratnulisque approxiraatis oblongis vcl ellipticis 
mucronulatis apicem versus minute serrulatis, stipulis aemiovatis 
mucrouatis alternifoliis adpressis, spicis tcrminalibus solitariis tetra- 
gonis 5-6 lin. longis curvatis squamis conformibus ovatis setaeeo- 
acuminatis dor&o leviter cariuatis imbricatis, capsulis dimorpbis in- 
ferioribus parvis orbiculatis minutisporis supremis multo majoribus 
obtuse triangularibus 4-sporis*—Crescit cum prasccdeute. 

These three last species are very delicate, and much more like species 

of Juugermannia than Lycopodium. 
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Notice of a new epecm of Dammara, detected by Mr. Charles Mooke 
in La Peyrouee'e Inland; by Sir W. J. Hooker, D.C.L., F.R. A. & L.S. 

(Tab. IV.) 

In a late number of our Miscellany we figured a new and interesting 
Fern from New Caledonia, discovered by Mr. Charles Moore, and we have 
now the pleasure of representing a much more remarkable plant, dis¬ 
covered by him on the same expedition (voyage of II.M.S. llavanah, 
(Jupt. Erskine, It.N.), a new species of Dammara ; and since it was found 
on the island where the ill-fated but very distinguished navigator. La 
Pry rouse, lost his ship and his life, we had iutended that it should l>car 
the name of I). Peyromii: but since the name was inscribed on our 
plate, we find it published in the last part of the sixth volume of the 
Journal of the Horticultural Society, under the appellation, which we 
consequently adopt, of 

Dammara macrophylla, Lindl. 

Foliis ovato-lanceolatis sensim aeuminatis inembranacco-coriaceis basi 
in petiolum brevem tortum attenuate, strobilis globoso-ellipticis 
(magnis) squamis arete adpressis quintuplo latioribus quam longis 
apice rotundatis. (Tab. IV. sub 110 m. D. Peromii .) 

Dammara macrophylla, Limll. in Joum. Hart. Soc. v. 6* p. ‘271. 

Hab. Discovered by Mr. C. Moore , while on a voyage with Captain 
Erskine, lt.N., in JI.M.S. Havanah, in the island of Vanicolla, or La 
Peyrouse’s Island, in the Pacific Ocean, hit, 11°40' S,, long. 107° E. 

Our portiou of the branch of this tree is about 15 to 16 inches long, 
straight, terete, glabrous, and quite smooth, nearly as thick as the little 
finger, very mcdulJose within, bearing six or seven pair of nearly oppo¬ 
site distichous leaves, between membranaceous and coriaceous, glossy, 
olive-brown when dry, from 5-7 inches long, ovate-lanceolate, from 
2-2£ inches wide below the middle, then gradually acuminated towards 
the apex«. at the very base rather suddenly tapering into a broad, short 
petiole, if it can be so called, fenr it is of the same texture and sub¬ 
stance as the leaf itself, about 2 lines long, slightly twisted, so a9 to 
make all the leaves with their edges vertical and distichous; there is no 
costa or nerve; the whole surface is very minutely and longitudinally 
striated. Cone separate from the branch, almost exactly and broadly 
elliptical,—upon a petiole or stalk, about 1 \ inch long and as thick 
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as the middle finger, woody,—4£ inches long, and 3J or 3£ inches 
broad, very obtuse. The numerous scales arc closely compacted, large, 
almost exactly resembling those of the cone of JDammara omntalie ; the 
portions of the scales visible in the cone are narrow, much depressed, 
rhomboid, round at the upper and lower edge, and presenting no point 
or tooth whatever. There is a transverse depression in the centre, and 
a very indistinct umbo. 

The Plate (IV.) exhibits a portion of a branch, with two leaves, and a 
cone, all of the natural size. 


Florula Hongkongensis : an Enumeration of the Plants collected 

in the Island of llong-Kong , by Major J. G. Champion, 95 th Peg., 

the determinations revised and the new species described by George 

Bentham, Fsq. 

(Continued from jj. 81 .) 

Melastomaceje. 

1. MelaBtoroa repens, Lam.—Naud. in Ann. Sc. Nat. Par. ser. iii. 
vol. xiii. p. 274. 

In some measure an alpine plant, being found on the summits of 
most of the Chinese and llong-Kong hills, rarely at their bases. The 
fruit, which is pleasant to the taste, is the only edible species of Mela- 
stoma in Hong-Kong; the plant flowers and fruits during the greater 
part of summer. 

2. Melastoma candidum , B. Bon.—BC. Prodr. vol. iii. p. 145.— M ", 
calycinum, Bcnth. in Hook. Lond. Journ, Bot. vol. i. p. 485. 

Growing in similar localities to the M. macrocarpum , from which it 
is readily distinguished by the dense and much softer sette, which arc 
appressed on every part of the plant except a few on the petioles, gene¬ 
rally rusty or reddish on the branches, whitish and silky on the young 
leaves, very long, soft, and silky, and very densely appressed on the 
calyx. The bractem and calycinc lobes are also much larger. 1 have 
it from the collections of Hinds, Champion, Vachcll, and Fortune (n. 64). 

3. Melastoma macrocarpum , Bon.—Naud. in Ann. Sc. Nat. ser. iii. 
vol. xiii. p. 281. 

Hong-Kong hills, flowering from June to August. 

4. Melabtomu mnguineum , Sims, Bot. Mag. t. 2241.—Naud. 1. c.P 
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Hong-Kong, with the two preceding, and shrubby like them; in 
woods, however, this species becomes a straggling under-tree, seventeen 
to eighteen feet high. Major Champion measured one of its flowers 
during rainy weather upwards of four inches in diameter. I have no 
doubt that this is the species figured by Sims from a plant raised from 
Chinese seeds. Naudin’s character is taken from Javanese and Penang 
specimens, and does not mention, any more than Sims’s description, 
the broad, smooth dilatation of the base of the calycine lobes, in the 
form of lateral appendages to the hispid portion, which is lanceolate. 
Should it prove, however, as conjectured by Naudin, that the M. san~ 
(fuineum and Jf. decemfiduui arc but varieties of one species, the present 
form, without doubt, belongs to the same one. 

5. Osbeckia Chinemis , Linn. Spec. p. 490, excl. syn. Pluk., non 
Aunt. plur.— 0. linearis, Bluruc.—Naud. 1. c. vol. xiv. p. 70. 

Common on grassy sides of Victoria Peak. Annual, or at any rate 
usually so, although the hard dry bases of the stems in the dried speci¬ 
mens give it the appearance of an almost suffrutescent perennial. 

There can be little doubt that this plant, not uncommon about Can- 
toil, is Liunaeus’s original Osbeckia, gathered by Osbeck in South China; 
but the figure he quotes of Plukenct’s, representing a Madras plant, is 
e\ idently the O. swialis, Naud., or 0. ZeyLanka, Wight et Aru. The 
garden plant, figured os O. Chinenm in the ‘Botanical Magazine/ 
t. 4026, is a very different species, and there is no evidence of its 
being of Chinese origin. Blume’s O, linearis , a common species in the 
Philippines and Moluccas, well described by Naudin, agrees precisely 
with our Chinese one, and wc should be well disposed to concur with 
his suggestion, that the common Himalayan 0 . angusttfolia is a mere 
variety of the same. 

The Allomrphia paucijlora, described in my enumeration of Hinds’s 
llong-Kong plants, has not been found by Major Champion. 

6. Memecylon lujustrtfolitm, Champ., sp. n.; ramulis teretiusculis, 
foliis cllipticis basi acutis breviter petiolatis apice vix acuminatis 
coriaceis uninerviis, peduneulis petiolo paulo longioribus paucifloris, 
alabastris globosis obtusis, ovulis 8-10 annulatis.— Frutex glaberri- 
mus, ramulis tenuibu9. Folia 2-3 poll, longa, circa pollicem lata, 
petiolo bilineari, basi apieeque plus minus angustata, apice obtusius- 
cula v. rarius in acumeu obtusum contracta, udulta crassiuscula ct. 
in sicco flavienntia, costa prommente venis latemlibus ineonspieuis 
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v. rarius paucis obscoris. PeduncuU 2-8 lin. lougi, 8-5-flori. 
Bractete minutae, squamaeforraes, caducse. PetHcelli vix lineam longi. 
Alabadra fere 2 lin. diametro, depresso-globosa. Calycis limbus 
latissime ct brevissime 4-dentatus. Discus epigynus calycem intua 
vestiens, camosulus, in alveolae 8 antheras ante anthesin recipientes 
divisus. Petala late orbiculata, calycis tubo subbreviora. Ovarium 
intus nec divisum nec costatum, ovula circa placentam brevem ceu- 
tralem verticillata. Bacca 4-5 lin. diametro. Semen irnicum, cavi- 
tatem implens, cotyledonibus carnosis ins igniter plicatis. 

Hong-Kong, gathered in flower and fruit in January, 1850. The 
foliage is not unlike that of 9ome varieties of Memecylon edule , but the 
flowers are much fewer in each peduncle, and twice their size. Our 
plant agrees in many respects with Hooker and Araott’s description of 
their M. scutellata, but much less with Loureiro’s Scntula scute Hat a 
(from which the name is taken up), a Cochin-Chinese, not a Canton 
species ; nor can I find auy traces of ribs or divisions withinside of the 
ovarium. 


Myrtace.*;. 

1. Baeckea frutescens, Linn. 

Gregarious, on bare hills. Mount Gough, etc. Many of the Chinese 
lulls look as if heath-clad with this species, and such localities afford 
good cover for partridges and pheasants. 

2. Syzygium buxifoiimd , Hook, et Am. Bot. Beech, p. 187. 

A small, much branched, leafy shrub, growing principally on bare 
hills, and flowering in summer. Flowers small, sceutless, in a short ter¬ 
minal panicle. Calyx minutely 4-toothcd, Petals 4, united by pairs 
in a calyptra falling off as the flower opens. Ovary 2-cellcd, with 
several pendulous ovules in each cell. Fruit globose, 4-6 Lines in dia¬ 
meter, purplish-black, with one large seed. 

3. Syzygium odoratum , Hook, et Arn. Bot. Beech, p. 187. 

Happy Valley woods, where it grows to be a large tree. 

4. Syzygium nervosum^ DC. Prodr. vol. iii. p. 260. 

Near the Albany barracks, arboreous. 

5. Acmcna Championii , Benth., sp. n.; arborea, foliis ovali-ellipticis ob- 

longisve obtusis v. obtuse acuminatis basi angustatis coriaceis nitidis, 

veuulis tenuibus obscure punctatis, raccmis brevibus paucifloris, pe- 

dicellis brevissimis, calyce glabro elougato-clavato repando-4-den- 
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tato, fructu oblongo ovoideo 1-2-spermo.—Tota glaberrima. Hamuli 
tenues. Folia poll, longa, pleraque in acumen obtusum plus 

mittus producta, basi longe contracta in pctiolum brevem, costa sub- 
tus promincnte, venulis supra inconspicuis subtus tenuibus. Flores 
desunt. Ptdunculi fructiferi in axiliis supcrioribus petiolo vis 
longiores, 1-3-carpici, ad apices ramorum pollicares, fructibus 5-7. 
Calyx defloratus 4 lin. longus, anguste clavatus, margine ultra 
ovarium producto, brevissime latcque 4-dentato. Ovarium biloculare, 
ovulis in quoque loculo pluribus, Baeca sub<lrupacca, 5-6 lin. longa, 
calycis limbo coronata. Pericarpium tcnuitcr carnosum, endocarpium 
crustaccum. Semen, nunc solitarium fructu conforme, nunc gemina 
eavitatein implentia collateralia v. supcrposita, testa tenui, cotyledo- 
nibus crassis confernimiuatis. 

Near the waterfall in the Happy Talley. This species is evidently 
allied to Acmena Wigktiana , figured in Wight Ic. t. 529. The leaves 
are smaller, more blunt, with less conspicuous veins, the calyx rather 
shorter. The flowers not baying been yet seen, it remains to be proved 
whether there is the same curious multiplication of petals as in Wight’s 
species. Of three fruits opened, one had a single seed, taking the shape 
of the fruit, the two others had two seeds each, forming together a mass 
of the same shape as the single seed; in one case they were superposed, 
and consequently each seed was horizontally truncated, in the other 
they were collateral and separated by a vertical plane. 

6. Jambosa vulyaris s DC. 

Cultivated in Hong-Kong, but also occasionally appearing to grow 
wild. 

7. Psidiura jmnifentm, Linn. 

Of this, the common Indian Guava, there are no specimens, but in 
Major Champion’s notes it is said to be found wild in the island. 

8. Rhodomyrtus Umentom t DC. 

Abundant on all low bills. The fruits ripens well and is pleasant to 
the taste. 

HoMALINEjE. 

1. Rkckwdlia faytfolk, LindL, in Hart. Trans, vol. vi. p. 269.— 
B.padijbra, LindL BoL Reg. t. 1308. — B. Loureiri , Benth. in Lond. 
J«*tnL Bot. vol. i. p. 482. 

A beautiful shrub, abundant in Hong-Kong, and growing almost to 
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a tree in the Happy Valley woods. It blossoms at least twice in a 
year. It appears also to be frequent about Macao and Canton, from 
whence we know of no other species, and fully agree with Hooker and 
Arnott, in considering the two published by Lindlcy as one and the 
same. It differs, however, in several essential points from Loureiro’s 
character of Pythagorea, but coincides exactly with that of Astranthu* 
of the same author, and on this account I had given to the plant the 
name of B. Loureiri , thinking that Lindlcy’s plant might be different. 
Lourciro’s plants are, however, both Cochin-Chinese, they arc both pro¬ 
bably Komalinea , but without seeing original specimcus, or at any rate 
specimens from the same country, it would be difficult to identify them 
satisfactorily. The confusion of synonymy has been, unfortunately, 
much increased by errors in copying or printing, for I can trace no other 
origin to the names of B. Chinensis , grandiflora , and pad folia attributed 
to Lindlcy by Steudcl, and that of pabiflora , Lindl., inserted in Walpcra’ 
Ilepertorium. 

The flowers of this species have the perfume of our hawthorn. After 
they wither the perianth remains some time attached to the ovary, and 
the lobes become slightly enlarged. They vary iu number from six to 
nine pair. The styles and placenta) are two, three, or four, with three 
ovules to each placenta. The fruit has not been observed. 

Passifloke#:. 

1. Passiflora/a?^«, Cav. 

Found wild in a ditch near a bungalow in the Happy Valley, but 
evidently introduced, as it is an American species. 

Begoniacej:. 

1. Begonia (IHplochonium) Bowringiam , Champ., sp. n.; caule herbaceo 
erecto ramoso, foliis late inaequalitcr cordatis irrcgnlaritcr 5-7-lobis, 
lobis latis brevibus acutis dentatis lobatisve supra hispidulis subtus 
ramulisque novellis rufo-lunatis, pedunculis folio brevioribus pauci- 
floris, capsules alis 2 angustis tertia elongata .—Rhizoma crassum. 
Caulis ad axillam squamae stipuieeformis sesquipedalis, parce ra- 
mosus, carnosulus, ad nodos subincrassatus. Stipulce membranacem, 
ovatro, 4-6 lin. long®, obtusiusculeo et tenuissime aristulat®. Folia 
longiuscule petiolata, majora 6-8 poll, longa, 4-6 poll, lata, lobis 
valde inaequalibus siepius longitudine sua latioribus. Pili paginae 
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superiores vix oculo nudo conspicui, lana paginne inferioris, ramu- 
loriira et petiolorum laxissima, demura seepe derasa. Pedunculi in 
uxillis superioribus subbipollicares apice flores ferunt 3-4 masculos 
cum unico focmineo, insoqualiter pedicellatos, mitantes. Pi ores mas - 
cali: petala exteriora (v. sepala) 2 suborbiculata scmipollicaria, in- 
tcriora 2 oblonga concava 3 iin. longa; columna staminifcra brevis; 
filamenta singula antliera oblonga sublongiora. Flores fceminei: pe- 
tala 4 subaequalia, oblique ovata, 3-4 lin. longa, addito interdura 
quinto intcriore angusto. Stylus brevissimus, crassns, trifidus, stig- 
matibus crassis flexuosis. Capsula 5-7 bn. longa, minute hirtella, 
alis 2 angustis, tertia horizontaliter extensa, 7-8 lin. longa; pla¬ 
centa; in loculis duplicate, loculus unus saepe abortu vacuus. 
Hong-Kong, flowering in October. The flowers are light pink, the 
fruit a dark green. 

CltASSULACEJE. 

The Bryophyllum calycimm , gathered in the island by Mr. Hinds, is 
uot in Major Champion’s collection. 

Saxtfragaceal 

]. Ad ami a versicolor , Fortune, in Journ. Hort. Soe. vol. i. p. 298.— 
Lindl. et Paxt. FI. Card. t. 5.— A. Chmentis, Gardn. et Champ, in 
Kew Journ, Bot. vol. i. p. 311. 

Ravines of Mount Victoria, also Mount Parker. Flowers in June. 
The fruit, which ripens in January, is at first green, but assumes even¬ 
tually a bright blue colour. 

2. Ttea Chinensis , Hook, et Arn. Bot. Beech, p. 189. t. 39. 

Happy Valley, on the outskirts of the woods at the top of the ridge, 
where several shrubs of it were found in July, 1848, but in fruit only. 
They did not flower at all in 1849. 

1. Hydrocotyle rotundtfolia , Linn. 

Common in rice-fields. 

2. Hydrocotyle Asiatica , Linn. 

With the preceding species, but not so common. 

ARALIACEiE. 

1. Aralia Chinensis, Linn. 

vol. iv. R 
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Scarce in Hong-Kong. 

2. Paratropia Cantonieni a, Hook, ct Am. Bot. Beech, p. 189. 

This fine species is common in Hong-Kong as well as in China, ft 

grows to a moderate-sized tree, flowering in December and fruiting in 

the course of the winter. 

3. Hedera pa7 % viflora i Champ., sp. n.; inermis, foliis integris ovali-cl- 
lipticis oblongisve acuminatis trinerviis divaricato-penniveniis nitidis, 
pedunculo petiolis longioribus breviore, umbella simplici globosa, 
floribus parvis, stylis concretis, fructu globoso.— Frutex glaberrimus. 
Folia versus apices ramoruin seepe subopposita v. in verticillos 
spurios approximata, nunc brevissime nunc longe petiolata, majora 
5 poll, longa, 2 poll, lata, apice breviter acuminata, basi obtusiuscula, 
consistentia laurina, supra nitidula, C03ta media subtus valde pro- 
minente, lateralibus minus conspicuis margini approximate; venae a 
costa divergentes paucae, tenues. Pedunculi in speciiuine golitarii, 
terminales, semipollicares v. paulo longiorcs, apice in rceeptaculum 
discifonnem dilatati. Umbella florens 8 lin. diametro. Pedicelli 
numerosissimi, 2 lin. lougi. Flores vix linea longiorcs. Calycis margo 
brevis, minute 5-dentatus. Petala 5, apice leviter inflexo-incrassatn. 
Stamina petiolis alterna, filamenta iis paulo breviora. Styli in unum 
petidis breviorem' coaliti. Bacca globosa, 5-locularis, ea II. helms 
paulo minor. 

Hong-Kong, the precise station not recorded. 

4. Hedera protea , Champ., sp. n.; fruticosa, inermis, foliis integris 
uninerviis v. profunde 2-3-fidis 2-3-nerviis divaricato-penniveniis 
ollipticis oblongis lanceolatisve coriaceis, pedunculis petiolo longiore 
brevioribus, umbclla simplici globosa multi flora, stylis concrctis, 
fructu globoso.— Frutex crectus, glaberrimus. Folia valde variabilia. 
Petiolus nunc brevissimus, nunc fere bipollicaris; lamina integra 
ovali-oblonga se3quipollicaris, v. lanceolata 4-5-pollicaris, v. fere 
2-3-partita lobis lanccolatis; costa media folii v. loborum valde pro- 
minens, margo anguste revoluta, vense a costa angulo fere recto di¬ 
vergentes tenues, consistentia coriacea. Pedunculi terminales, soli- 
tarii v. 2-3-ni, 6-9 lin. longi. Umbella et flores fere H. parvijlora , 
nisi flores paudores et dimidio majores. Petala evidentius inflexo- 
mucronata. Stylus brevior. Bacca globosa, 5-locularis, magnitu- 
dine fere H. helicis . 

A handsome shrub, in ravines of Mount Gough and Mount Victoria. 
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Lobanthaceae. 

1. Viseum orientate , Willd.—DC. Prod. vol. iv. p. 278*. 

Upon trees in the Happy Valley. 

2. Vi9cum monil\forme 9 Blume.—Wight et Am. Prod. vol. i. p. 380. 

Only once found in the Happy Valley. 

3. Loranthus Scurrula , Linn. Spec. PI. p. 472? non Roxb.— L. 
Chinensis , DC. Coll. Mem. C. Loranth. t. 7. Prodr. vol. iv. p. 801. 

Upon trees, Hong-Kong. The specimens agree well with De Can¬ 
dolle's figure, as well as with Linnaeus’s description, as far as they go. 
The full-grown leaves are smooth, the young shoots and leaves are 
clothed with a ferruginous or whitish, chaffy or farinaceous down, as in 
//. pnlverulentus or L. gracilifloru a, and can scarcely be said to be Jir- 
rngineo-villosa, as in De Candolle’s character. The flowers are 7 to 8 
lines long, slightly farinaceous when young, nearly smooth when ex¬ 
panded. 

{To be continued.) 


Note on the Spines of Cactuses; by Bebthold Skemann. 

It has been mentioned as something remarkable, that one of M. 
Ehrenberg’s Echinocacti had upwards of 2000 spines. By counting 
first the niunber of spines, then that of the bundles of each rib, and 
ultimately that of the ribs of every individual, 1 arrived at the follow¬ 
ing result:—An Echinocactus Jf r ulazenii i Engelra., iu the possession of 
Frederick Scheer, Esq., was found to have 8360 spines, and the E. 
flsnagofy Hook. (E. platyceras, Lera.), in the Royal Gardens, 17,600. 
There was formerly at Kew a specimeu of the latter, which was at least 
three times larger than the present, and which cannot have had less 

* 1 am well aware that recent investigations have induced several botanists to 
propose the generic separation of several if not the whole of the tropical Vinca from 
our European species, and that Mr. Miers, from a very careful examination and com¬ 
parison of their structure, has been led to consider Viseum and its allies as totally 
disconnected with the true Loranthacea . But the entering into this question 
would lead me too far from our present purpose; nor is it necessary on this occasion, 
as 1 have no new species to propose, and consequently no new names to add, which 
by being recorded under wrong genera, might increase the number of useless syno¬ 
nyms. 

f The specific name, “Visnaga” is the native appellation of the plant iu Mexico, 
and means " toothpick” from the use made of these spines. If these could sell at 
only one penny each, a nursery of such Cactuses would be a great treasure.—E d. 
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than 51,000. Those Cacti, whose bundles consist of a greater number 
of spines, present results still more surprising. The tallest Pilocereus 
senilis, Lem., at Kew, haviug thirty in each bundle, has a total number 
of 72,000. Yet these plants, giants as they appear in European con¬ 
servatories, arc but pigmies amongst their kindred at home. And if 
these small specimens have such a number, how many may a full-grown 
plant possess, and how great may be the number of spines produced in 
Mexico, a country where a man may travel for days without seeing any 
other vegetation save vast groves of Cactuses ! 


BOTANICAL INFORMATION. 


Dr. A. Blanco. 

We arc glad to find that the South Americans are at last turning 
their attention to the great treasures which nature has scattered around 
them. M. Gay, a citizen of Chili, is still engaged in the publication 
of the Flora of his native country ; and the Republic of Peru, we are 
happy to add, has just appointed M. Antonio Blanco, M.D., to be Pro¬ 
fessor of Botany in Lima. M. Blanco has done a great deal in explor¬ 
ing Andalusia. He departed from Europe in March. 


M. Bourgeau ’s Spanish Plants. 

L*Association Botanique Franchise d’Exploration est sur le point dc 
terminer le partage des Collections recucillies, en 1851, par son voya* 
gcur en Espngnc, M. Bourgeau, dans la premiere partic du voyage 
annonce dans la circulaire du 4 Fevrier dernier. Lea collections, sous 
pen de jours*, pourront Otrc envoy^es a tous les souscripteurs; dies 
contiendront environ 400 a 500 espcces, nombre plus considerable quo 
celui qui avait ot<$ annoncc: M. Bourgeau ayant etc forc<$ de revenir a 
Paris, vers la tin du mois dc Novembre, par des cireonstanccs indtfpcn- 
dantes dc sa volontd, a cru devoir ackcver la distribution <le toule sa 
rccolte, avant de rcparlir de Paris, dans la crainte que les dehantillons ne 
pussent s’altdrcr s’ils avaieut du etre gardes encore pendant unc annde. 

Aucunc modification n’est, du reste, apportoe, aux engagements pris 

* This collection is now (March, 1852) distributed, and folly equals all the former 
ones of M. Bourgeau in the rarity and beauty of the specimens.—En, 
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par M. Bourgeau, et il realisera cette an nee la seconde partie du voyage; 
telle qu’elle a 6t6 annoncee. Les 50 francs versus a Tavance par les 
souscripteurs aux collections les plus completes ne seront (leduits, 
ainsi que cela a 6te conveuu, quo sur lc prix du complement de la col¬ 
lection dont la livraison aura lieu vers la fiu de 1852. 

Nous proiitons de cette occasion pour informer les souscripteurs qu’il 
ne reste qu’un petit nombre des collections suivantes:—Deux centuries 
(a 20 fr. chaque) recueillics aux environs de Mostaganem, cn 1850, par 
M. Balansa, qui explore cette annee la province d’Oran et doit visiter 
les environs de Tlemcen;—120 especcs de choix recueillies aux environs 
(T Alger, en 1850, par M. P. Jamin (les collections de 1851, egnlemcnt 
composces de plantes intercssantcs dcs environs d’Alger, contienncnt 
environ 123 especes) ; M. P. Jamin, actuellcment fixe a Biskara, a la 
limite du desert ou Sahara Algerien, continuera a adresscr ii la Societe 
une ou deux centuries par an:—une ccnturie de plantes de choix re¬ 
cueillics dans lc Yal Sassina (Lombardic) par M. Daenen;—quelques 
centuries de plantes de Corse provenant de Therbier de M. Soleirol. 

Les souscripteurs qui u’ont pas encore fait la demande des collec¬ 
tions ci-dessus indiquecs sont pries de la faire le plus tot possible, afin 
que, s’il y a lien, on soit a memo d’eviter des frais de transport en ne 
faisant qu’un seul envoi.—Les lettres doiveut etre ad res sees iiM. Ernest 
Cosson, a Paris, rue du Grand-Chantier, no. 12, ou ii M. Bourgeau, 
rue St. Claude, no. 14, (au Marais.) 


Mr. Ih'ummond'8 Plants of Western Australia. 

The indefatigable, and we may now say venerable, Mr. James Drum¬ 
mond, writes us word, from his residence, Hawthorndcn Farm, Sw r an 
River, in a letter dated Dec. 28th, 1851, that he and his son have just 
returned from a long and interesting journey of eighteen months’ dura¬ 
tion, to the north of that settlement. They had several narrow escapes 
with their lives from the hostility of the natives; and nowhere could 
they move without being armed themselves with double-barrelled guns 
and accompanied by a party equally well provided with weapons of 
defence. Mr. Drummond was happily rewarded by a considerable 
collection of plants, containing many novelties and even some new 
genera. Among the Protmcm is a genus with the habit of Persoonia ) 
with the seeds an inch long, shaped like the keys of the Ash, and the 
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seed-vessel, which opens at the top, contains but one seed. A plant, 
with the habit of Dryandra Fraseri , growing to the height of twelve 
or fifteen feet, has seed-vessels of the size and shape of a musket-ball, 
each bearing two seeds. There is a remarkable plant of the family 
Crucifera , which, after flowering, buries its pods underground. A 
new Dilleniaceous plant has the habit and appearance of Daricsia 
juncea , and is equally leafless. Seven new Banksias are in the collection. 
But we need not enumerate any more, as it was Mr. Drummond's in¬ 
tention to despatch the collections to England by the earliest opportu¬ 
nity, and we presume they will be consigned to our friend Mr. He ward. 
Young-street, Kensington, for distribution among the subscribers. 

Superstition* with regard to Glastonbury Thorn. 

“ It is handed down that when Joseph of Arimathea, during his mis¬ 
sion to England, arrived at Weary all-hill, near Glastonbury, he struck 
his travelling staff into the earth, which immediately took root, and 
ever after put forth its leaves and blossoms on Christmas Day, being 
converted into a miraculous thorn. This tree, which has two trunks, 
was preserved until the time of Queen Elizabeth, when one of the 
trunks was destroyed by a Puritan; and the other met with the same 
fate during the Great Rebellion. Throughout the reign of Henry 
VTTI. its blossoms were esteemed such great curiosities and sovereign 
specific**, as to become an object of gain to the merchants of Bristol, 
who not only disposed of them to the inhabitants of their own city, 
but exported these blossoms to different parts of Europe. There were, 
in addition to these, relics for rain, for avoiding the evil eye, for rooting 
out charlock and all weeds in corn, with similar specifics, which were 
considered at this time the best of all property.”—Notes and Queries. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Harvey, William Henry, M.D., etc.: Nereis Boreali-Ameri- 
cana ; or. Contributions towards a History of the Marine Alga of 
live Atlantic and Pacific Coasts of North America. Part I., Melano- 
spermcae. Royal 4to, 144 pp., twelve coloured plates, representing 
thirty-two species. 

We have not a more industrious botanist in Europe than Dr. Harvey, 
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and none whose qualifications better fit him for the various works he 
has undertaken, not only as a naturalist, but as an artist; for Dr. Har¬ 
vey does not confine his manual labours to the use of the pen in de¬ 
scribing faithfully from nature, all the illustrations are from his own 
accurate pencil, and not drawn only, but lithographed by him. 

The Nereis Boreali-Americana owes its origin to the Smithsonian 
Institution in North America, and W. J. M. Bailey, Esq., Professor of 
Chemistry, U. S. Military Academy, West Point, who, by the en¬ 
couragement they give to the publication of the vegetation of their 
own territories, in this case free the author from loss. A brief adver¬ 
tisement attached to this part informs us that the work will appear in 
three portions. 

1. Melanosveume® ; with twelve plates (now published, Novem¬ 
ber, 1851). 

2. Rhodospeume® j twenty-four plates, to appear during 1852. 

3. Culorosperme® ; twenty-four plates, to appear during 1853. 

There will be about 450 pages of letterpress, and full indexes of 

species and synonyms, and descriptions of the plates will be furnished 
at the conclusion of the work. The “ Introduction ” occupies forty- 
three closely-printed pages, and is full of sound, interesting, and useful 
matter, bearing upon the structure of the Alga generally, under the 
several heads of Root, Frond , Colour , Fructification , Movements of Alger, 
Habitat, Geographical Distribution (more especially of the American 
species), Collect ng and Preserving, and last, though not least ill in¬ 
terest, the Uses of the Alg#, concluding with an acknowledgment to 
those who have contributed to the collections described in the nork, 
and all written in language as attractive as it is scientific. The com¬ 
pliment paid to the character of the u venerable” Menzies is all our 
space will allow us to quote as a specimen of the introductory pages: 
“ But I should not, in speaking of the North-west Coast, omit to men¬ 
tion a name which will ever be associated in my mind with that inter¬ 
esting botanical region, the venerable Archibald Menzies, who accom¬ 
panied Vancouver, and whom I remember as one of the finest specimens 
of green old age that it has been my lot to meet. He was the first 
naturalist to explore the Cryptogamic treasures of the north-west, and 
to the last could recall with vividness the scenes he had witnessed, and 
loved to speak of the plants he had discovered. His plants, the com¬ 
panions of his early hardships, seemed to stir up recollections of every 
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circumstance that had attended their collection, at a distance of more 
than half a century back from the time I speak of. He it wus who 
first possessed me with a desire to explore the American shores, a de¬ 
sire which has followed me through life, though as yet it has been but 
very imperfectly gratified. With this small tribute to his memory 1 
may appropriately close this general expression of my thanks to those 
who have aided me in the present undertaking.” The rest of the pages 
are devoted to the botanical history of the genera and species. 

The author’s admirable ' Phycologia Britannica,’ in three volumes, 
royal 8vo, each volume containing 120 plates, with full synopses and in¬ 
dexes, is completed; but, valuable as the contribution to our knowledge^ 
of the Alga> the ‘ Nereis Borcali-American a * is, we trust that the con¬ 
tinuation and completion of the 'Nereis Australis,’ a work of equal 
value with the present, will not thereby be delayed, and of which we 
have as yet only one of four fasciculi (to which the w r ork is to extend) 
on our shelves. 


JAUBEKTel SPACH : ILLUSTRATIONES PlANTARUM ORIENTALIUM; 

ou y Ckoix dt Plantes Nouvelles ou pen connues de V Am Occidentale. 

Imp. 4to. Paris. 

We are happy to find this important work continued with unabated 
zeal and talent. It has extended now to three volumes complete, each 
with 100 plates, and we have now before us three numbers with thirty- 
nine plates of vol. iv. Vol. ii. is rich in Polygones , Compos'd# , and 
Genuine among Leguminous ;—Yol.iii., scarcely less so in Composite, 
including some very remarkable genera and species; and several new 
species of Amygdalus , of Menus, MaplophyUum , Niiraria , Reaumuria , 
etc., are admirably illustrated. The three numbers of the third volume 
have many plates devoted to Grasses, others to new Thymelaceous 
plants. In no work that we are acquainted with, is more labour be¬ 
stowed on careful diagnosis and admirable analysis of figures. 


Erratum.— At p. 63, line 4 from the top, instead of 32£ c , read 28J 
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Description of a new Species of Amomum, from Tropical West Africa ; 
by J. D. Hooker, M.D., F.R.S. With a Plate. 

(Tab. V.) 

Beautiful specimens of the flowers of this plant, preserved in spirits, 
together with a dried leaf, and the fruit, have been presented to the 
Kcw Museum by Dr. Danicll, with the name A. Afselii ? or Bastard 
Melligetta, attached. The true A. Afselii of Roscoe, however, has 
been identified with the A. Granim-l'aradm of Linmeus, A. granrii- 
Jlormn of Smith (Exot. Flora, vol. i. t. Ill), and A. exscapum of 
Sims (Ann. JBot. vol. i. p. 218. t. 18); and has been lately figured in 
the; ‘ Botanical Magazine,’ t. 4603, from specimens which flowered at 
Kcw. A full description of that plant will be found there, together 
with its intricate synonymy. The present differs widely from it; and I 
propose that it should bear the name of its zealous discoverer, to whom 
wc feel extremely indebted for the light he has thrown upon the difficult 
subject of African Amoma. 

Amomum Danielli , Hook. fil.; glaberrimum, caulc elongato folioso, 
foliis lincari-lunceohitis (1£ ped. longis, 3 unc. latis) longe acuminatis 
striato-venosis, scapis radicalibus floriferis 2 unc. frnctifcris 4-6 unc. 
longis 3-5-floris, bractcis oblongo-cvmbiforraibus obtusis, floribus 
flavis, corolla; lobis latcralibus patentibus subulato-acuminatis dor- 
sali amplo obovato-oblongo cteleris longiorc, labelio late lineari- 
oblongo planiusculo rigido marginc subundulato, filameuto basi 
utrinque appendiculn subulata aucto, fructu lincari-ampullaceo 
rostrato. (Tab. VI. sub uotn. A. Afselii .) 

ITab. Gold and Slave Coasts, and Clarence Town, Fernando Po; 
abundant, Dr. Daniell . FI. .Tune and July. 

A tall, handsome species, growing, according to I)r. Daniell, 8-9 
feet high, and the stem an inch and more thick. The flowers are de¬ 
scribed as of a beautiful yellow colour, in this respect differing widely 
from those of the true Melligetta, as also in the acid pulp surrounding 
the seeds, that of A. Granum-Paradisi being quite tasteless. No West 
African species has been described hitherto with yellow flowers, or with 
the ports of the flowers at all of the same shape as this. The natives 
call it “ Barsalo,” to distinguish it from a smaller alpine variety 
(species?), named “Tokoloni promnh,” which may, according to Dr. 
vot. iv. s 
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Daniell, be the same as, or closely allied to, the true Mclligctta, judg¬ 
ing from the pungency of its seeds. 

Dr. Pereira has published an excellent figure of the fruit of this 
plant from Dr. Darnell's specimens, and suggests the possibility of its 
proving the same as A, Clusli of Smith, in ‘ Rees* Cyclopaedia/ a point 
it is impossible to determine from the description given in that work. 
The specimens 1 have examined of Dr. Darnell’s plant are not like 
Pereira’s figure of A. Clum (Mat. Med. vol. ii. fig. 249), but exactly 
resemble the figure given of the Bastard Melligctta, fig. 251, 252, 
taken from fruits communicated by its discoverer. 

The subject of African Amoua is an extremely difficult one, and 
except good specimens of the flowers be preserved in spirits, and of the 
leaves and fruit dried to accompany them, and so ticketed on the spot, 
as to preclude the possibility of auy of these three parts being con¬ 
founded with those of similar species, it is quite hopeless to attempt to 
elucidate the species. Hitherto specific characters have been too much 
drawn up from very insufficient specimens of the fruit only. It is very 
much to be desired that this difficult matter should be cleared up, and 
that Dr. Daniell will renew the study with his wonted zeal in the native 
country of the Mclligettas, and will collect all the species lie encoun¬ 
ters, in various states of flower, leaf, and seed, ticket them on the spot, 
and remit them to Eh gland, with such valuable notes and observations 
as he has been in the habit of collecting. 

The Plate Y. represents the flower and fruit. 


Decades of Fungi; by tlte Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. 
Decade* XXXIX,, XL. 


(Continued from p. 107.) 

381. A. (Naucoria) descends, n.s.; pileo hcmisphmrico exumbo- 
nato sicco glabro sublateritio expallentc; stipite obliquo annulato fis- 
tuloso basi incrassato; lamellis pileo subconcoloribus adnatis albo- 
marginatis. Hook, fil., Ser. 2, No. 14. 

Hab. In pine-woods; amongst moss. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 

Inodorous. Pileus 1-1£ inch or more across, hemispherical, per- 
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iectly obtuse or very slightly corneal, dry, smooth, dark red-brown, 
almost lateritious, becoming tan-coloured as it dries, thin, but not 
membranaceous; margin slightly striate, sometimes reflected. Stem 
1* inch high, 1-J line thick, rather incrassated at the base, reddish- 
brown, furnished with a short spongy ring above the middle, which is 
at length evanescent. Gills cinnamon, ascending, adnate, rather dis¬ 
tant ; margin white. Spores subelliptic, of an inch long. 

Not so slender a species as A. temulentm , with which it is nearly 
allied, and distinguished by its ring and other marks. The specific 
name has the same import as that of Allium descendens. 

382. A. (Galcra) vinolenlus , n. s.; pileo campanulato vinoso-Mvo 
expallente, inargine striato } stipite elongato deorsum incrassato lamel- 
lisque ndseeudentibus vinosis. llook. fil., Ser. 2, No. 13. 

Hab. Amongst mosses, and on decayed wood in pine-forests. 
Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 

Pileus y an inch across, campanulatc, membranaceous, at first of a 
dull vinous-tawny, then pallid; margin striate; flesh dark vinous-red, 
distiuet from the stem. Stem 2| inches high, not a line thick, slightly 
incrassated below, fistulosc, vinous-red. Gills ascending, vcntricose, 
paler than the stem. Spores tawny, °f an inch long. 

Allied to A. letter, but distinguished from all neighbouring species 
by the vinous tint of every part. 

383. A, (Psaliiota) talipes, n. s.; pileo expauso convexo umbonato 
sieco stipiteque margiuato-bulboso sursuin attenuate cavo squamosis; 
lainellis postiec attenuatis. Hook, til., Ser. 3, No. 24. 

Hab. On the ground. Nuuklow, Khassya, 4000 feet. July 11, 
1850. 

Pileus 4J inches broad, convex, expanded, with an obtuse well- 
marked umbo, fleshy, clothed with shaggy scales, dry, of a pale, dull 
tawny. Stem 5J inches high, about $ an inch thick in the centre, at¬ 
tenuated upward, swelling into a broad abrupt bulb below, 2 inches or 
more thick, tawny and scaly like the pileus, with some vinous blotches 
at the base, hollow. Gills attenuated behind, nearly free, at length 
dark purple-brown. Odour sweet; whole plant brittle. 

An evident ally of A. cawpestris, and distinguished from all other 
neighbouring forms by the broad bulbous base. The hollow of the 
stem reaches only to the top of the bulb. 

* A. smiglolatus, Bat sell. Hook, ftl., Ser. 3, No. 14. 
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Had. On the ground. Myruug, Khassya, 0000 feet. July 8,1850. 

* A. papilionaceiM, Bull. Hook, til., Sor, 3, No. 3. 

Hab. On the ground. Plains of Eastern Bengal; Jhecls. June 4, 
1850. 

This form is rather more campanulate than usual, and the pilous is 
minutely floecose. The stem, as in European specimens, is pale, like 
the pileus, without any rufous tinge; and the gills are broad, adnate, 
with a white margin. 

384. Cortinarim (Myxacium) Emodenm , n. s.; pilco convexo latis- 
simo umbonato carnoso medio flocculoso, margins sulcato; stipite 
valido obeso subfequuli hnvi soli do, anuulo dcflcxo nmplo; himcllis 
e violaceis umbrinis. Hook. fiL, Ser. 2, No. 2. 

Hab. in pine-woods, on Adieu Webbiana . Lachen, 10,000 feet. 
May 31, 1849. 

Inodorous. Pileus 4 inches across, convex, subcampanulate, very 
obtuse or with a veiy broad umbo, tawny, flocculerit in the middle, 
extremely tlesliy; margin sulcnte. Flesh white, umber beneath the 
cuticle. Stem 0 inches high, slightly curved above, 1 inch thick, 
slightly incrassated downwards, blunt, solid, even, paler than the 
pileus, within violet towards the outer surface; ring broad, deflexed, 
striate. Gills nearly equal, rounded behind, free or only aducxcd, 
violet, shaded at the •base with umber. Spores about TpgVir °f an huh 
long, slightly granulated, exactly like those of C. elatior. The gills 
vary from free to adnexed and subdecurrent. 

Nearly allied to C. elatior , but with a much thicker pileus and a 
brownish stem, and, above all, differing in its deflexed ring like that 
of O. caper at us. Eaten by the Bhoteas under the name of Onglau, or 
Yungla-tschamo, the latter word meaning Agaric. The Bhoteas, ac¬ 
cording to l)r. Hooker, distinguish several species of Tschamo, us 
Kyalec (white); Kliow (snow); Nakku (black); Teino (yellow); Darchi 
(small); Jugga (dung). 

385. C. (Myxacium) vitiosus, ii. s.; pileo discoideo viscoso glabro 
vinoso-fusco; stipite elavato viscoso floceoso vinoso fareto; lamellis 
subhomontulibus adnatis fuscis. Hook, fil., Ser. 2, No. 30. 

Hab. In pine-woods. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 

Brittle. Odour faint. Pileus scarcely 2 inches across, convex, re¬ 
gular, smooth, carnose, slightly viscid, of a dark vinous-brown, paler 
towards the margin. Flesh dark, like the pileus. Stem 2£ inches 
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high, 4 an inch thick in the centre, clavate, but not bulbous, vinous, 
clothed with scattered flocci, slightly viscid, stuffed, paler within. Gills 
horizontal, broad, adnate, with a very slight emargination. 

This species has somewhat the appearance of C. purpurascens. It is 
placed in Myxacium on account of the viscid stem, but does not asso¬ 
ciate very well with any described species. 

* C. violaceus , Fries, Ep. p. 279. Hook, til., Ser. 3, No. 13. 

Had. In woods. Myrung, Kkassya. July, 1850. 

The specimens arc slightly imibilicatc, and very tall. 

386, 0. (Dennocybe) flammew , n. s.; pileo e globoso subhemi- 
sphanico subcarnoso flocculoso stipiteque dcorsum incrassato cavo 
snnguineo-lateritiis; lnmellis adnatis subdistantibus aurantiis variegatis. 
Hook, til., Ser. 2, No. 20. 

Hah. In pine-woods. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 

Inodorous. Caespitosc. Pileus at first nearly globose, then irregu¬ 
larly hemispherical, 1£ inch broad, rather fleshy, dry, sprinkled with 
flocci. Stem 3 inches high, about | ail inch thick in the centre, in- 
crassated downward, almost bulbous at the base, like the pileus, of a 
rich blood-colour, hollow, orange within; veil blood-coloured. Gills 
broad, ascending, adnate, orange, variegated with green. Spores sub- 
elliptic, about jtsVw an hick long. 

This species differs from C. mvgnineim in its less graceful habit, 
from C. mil (inns in its hollow elongated stem, and from both in the 
atksence of any marked odour. Many other differences might be pointed 
out, especially that of the variegated gills, which, even when dry, have 
a greenish tinge. 1 find no difference in the spores. 

* C, saniosw, Fries, Ep. p. 313. Hook, til., Ser. 2, No. 15 (pro 
parte). 

IIab. In pine-woods. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 

This is figured with an Entobma, probably as the young state, agree¬ 
ing os it does in form. The spores, however, are totally different: 
in this obliquely elliptic, about of an inch long; in the other an¬ 
gular, and very strongly toothed, about of an inch long. 

A.s the specimen is young from whence the figure is taken, it is im¬ 
possible to say very positively whether it is the plant of Fries or no. 
It is at any rate very closely allied. 

* Mygrophorm miniaius, Fr. Ep. p. 830. 

Hab. In pine-woods. Lachcn, 10,000 feet. July 9,1849. Larger 
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than the usual form, but exactly agreeing with Bull. tab. 570. 2. 
E. F. 

Brittle, inodorous. Stem hollow; pileus squamulose; colour of the 
pileus and stem brilliant orange-red. Gills adnate, decurrent. There 
is no figure, and the colour of the gills is not noted. 

387. if. Pomona, n. s.; pileo hemisphaerico subfloccoso fulvo flavoque 
variegato; stipite incurvo fistuloso; lamellis pallidis decurrentibus acic 
undulata. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, No. 10. 

Hab. On clay banks. Moflong, Khassya. July 1, 1850. 

Inodorous, brittle. Pileus 1$ iucli across, hemispherical, sometimes 
slightly umbonatc, (by, fleshy, tawny, shaded here and there with yel¬ 
low, obscurely floccosc, surface glistening; flesh yellow; margin even. 
Stem incurved, 1-1| inch high, tawny or yellow, truly fistulose. Gills 
flesh-coloured or pale yellow, truly decurrent, thick, fleshy, brittle. 

A pretty species, allied to H. fulvus. Like many other species from 
Khassya, growing on clay-banks, the stem is more or less horizontal. 

388. E. fulvus , n. s.; pileo campanulato obtuso subcamoso lfete 
fulvo pulverulcnti-squamoso, margine striato; stipite tenui aequali con- 
colore; lamellis luteis adnatis postice attenuate. Hook, fil., Ser. 2, 
No. 23. 

Hab. In pine-woods. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 

Brittle. Pileus scarcely half an inch broad, campanulate, obtuse, 
not viscid, rather fleshy, bright tawny, sprinkled in the centre with 
little dust-like scales; margin striate. Stem 2 inches high, 1 { line 
thick, nearly equal, smooth, tawny like the pileus, but paler and yel¬ 
lower below, fistulose. Gills broad, ventricose, yellow, adnate, atte¬ 
nuated behiud. 

A pretty little species, with the habit of //. futtacims . 

* Lactarius vellereus, Fr. Ep. p. 340. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, No. 34. 

Hab. Fir-woods, 10,000 feet. Sikkim and Khassya. Oct, 24. 

Thinner and more delicate than European specimens, but exactly 

agreeing in the peculiar clothing of the pilous and stem. 

* L. ddiciosus, Fr. Ep. p. 341. Hook, fil, Ser. 2, No. 33. 

Hab. Lachen, 11,000 feet. 

It is curious that only one of the species of Lactarius , which are 
comparatively rare in the collection, seems to have been fouud in a 
milky state. This is probably owing to the very moist climate. “Lac 
aquosnm nunquam est normalis status, sed c loco immido depravatue,” 
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Fr. Ep. p. 833. The dried specimens arc far thinner than those of our 
own country. 

889. L. pr in ceps, n. s.; pileo infuudibuliformi sicco opaco subfari- 
naceo sanguineo-rubro; slipite obeso snbeoncolori deorsum attenuato 
solido; lamellis pallidis. Hook. fil. Ser. 3, No. 16. 

Hab. In woods, Kullung, Khassya, 6000 feet. July 9, 1850. 

Inodorous, uiilky. Filcus 4 inches across, irregular infundibuliform, 
dry, opake, subfariuaccous, of a deep rich blood-red. Stem 3i inches 
high, more than an inch thick, straight, attenuated downwards, blunt, 
more tawny than the pilcus, solid, white within, except towards the 
edges. Gills moderately broad, very pale, but partaking of the same 
tint as the stem, decurrent. 

Allied to Lactanm Volemm , but a still more handsome species, re¬ 
markable for its very rich colour. 

No. 12 is probably the old state of this, as the odour is putrid. The 
substance fleshy and brittle, not firm, as in No. 16; pilous moist, but 
not viscid, glistening; surface of stem opake, almost pubescent. The 
colour of every part is much darker. Gathered at Myrung, 6000 feet, 
July, 1S50. 

* L. subdulci*, Fr. Ep. p. 345. Ilook. fd., Ser. 3, No. 28. 

As 1 have seen no specimens of this species, and the drawings are 
unaccompanied by any notes, 1 cannot speak positively about it. The 
pilous is of a more or less dark reddish-brown, deeply umbilicate, and 
slightly eamose. The stem of the same colour ns the pilcus, and nearly 
equal, yellowish within, mul solid when drawn. Gills at first yellowish, 
then reddish-brown. Another species, or possibly a Russula, from dry 
clay, was gathered at Nunklow, July 11, 1850, of a much paler colour, 
not at all umbilicate, and with a hollow stem, evidently at first stuffed. 
This is No. 26 of the same collection. 

* Russula sanguinea , Fr, Ep, p. 351. Hook, fil., Ser. 2, No. 82. 

Uab. In pine-woods. Lachcn, 11,000 feet. 

* R. emetica. Fries, Ep. p. 357. Hook, fil., Ser. 8, No. 31. 

Hab. Khassya mountains, 1850. 

* Cantharellm iyfundibuliformis, Fr. Ep. p. 366. Hook, fil,, Ser. 3, 
No. 20. 

Hab. On the ground. Myrung, Khassya. July 7, 1850. 

The colour is duller than usual, but I have found very similar speci¬ 
mens iti England, approaching somewhat to G . cinerem. 
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390. Maramius hamatodes, n. s.; pilco cum lamellis ex hemisphaerico 
turbinato umbilicato sulcato purpureo; stipite brevi glabro soliclo insi- 
titio obscuriore; lamellis paucis aduatis seepe triquetris. Hook, fil., 
Ser. 3, No. 81. 

Hab. Ou pine-twigs. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 

Coriaceous, tough, scattered, inodorous. Pilous & an inch broad, at 
first hemispherical, then taller, with the gills turbinate, umbilicate; 
margin arched, deeply sulcate, vinous-purple. Stem scarce an inch 
high, not 1 line thick, solid, incurved, far deeper in colour than the 
pileus. Gills thick, broadly adnate, of the same colour as the pilous ; 
interstices even. 

Analogous to A. hamatopm. It will come near A. ramealis, but the 
stem is by no means velvety. I do not know of any very nearly allied 
species. 

391. Maramius Hookeri , n. s.; pileo arnplo hcmisphserico viridi e 
disco centrali orbiculari umbilicato, profundissime et latissimc sulcato ; 
stipite elongato fistuloso deorsum incrassato fulvo; lamellis distantibus 
paucis pallido-flavis postice rotundatis adnexis. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, 
No. 5. Tab. VI. 

IIab. In copse-wood, on moss. Khassya mountains, B000 feet. 
June 26, 1850. 

Inodorous, dry, leathery. Pileus hemispherical, 2 inches across, very 
thin, yellowish-green, smooth, umbilicate in the centre, so as to form 
a yellow disc corresponding with the top of the stem, from which pro¬ 
ceed about twelve deep and broad furrows, with as many shorter ones at 
the margin, where ail are marked with transverse wrinkles. Stem 6 
inches high, 2 lines thick above, 5 at the base, gradually incrassated 
downwards, and ending in a little rather abrupt bulb, firm, tawny, 
fistulose, yellow within. Gills nearly equal, rounded behind, and 
slightly adnexed, pale yellow; interstices even, except at the margin. 

This is one of the finest fungi with which I am acquainted, and the 
prince of the genus Maramius . I know of no species with which it 
can be compared, A. pradus is analogous in colour and sculpture. 

* M . rotula , Fr. Ep. p, 385. Hook, fil,, Ser. 2, No. 27, forma 
lamellis aduatis nec collariatis. 

Hab. Ou leaves of maple, etc., in pine-woods. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 

The pileus is darker than usual, and the stem much elongated, but 
it appears to be the same with the European species, though the gills, 
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which are few iu number, and distant, are certainly adnate, as far as I 
can judge from the dried specimens and figures ; at any rate, it is not 
M. andromceua . 

392. Boletus furfuraceus , n. s.; pilco convcxo furfuraceo-squamu- 
loso; stipite breviter annulato deorsura furfuraceo sursuni nudo; 
tubuh's minoribus adnatis. llook. fil., Ser. 3, No. 9. 

Hab. On clay-banks. Moflong, Khassya, 5500 feet. June 29, 
1850. 

Inodorous. Pileus 2} inches across, moist, but not viscid, convex, 
margin thin, acute, reddish-grey, rufous in the centre, sprinkled with 
little bran-like, fiocculent scales. Stem oblique, solid, nearly equal, 1£ 
inch high, -J of an inch thick, clothed below with a reddish furfuraceous 
coat, which cuds in an irregular ring; yellowish above and naked. 
Tubes short, submlnate, yellowish, slightly tinged with red. Substance 
of stem and pileus pale, unchangeable, reddish beneath the cuticle. 

This pretty little species resembles somewhat a Lepiota. Its nearest 
ally is B. squalidm. 

393. B. sqnamatus , u. s.; pileo convcxo mqualitcr carnoso compacto 
squamis magnis luridis oroato, margine veli fragmentis amplis appendi- 
culato; stipite ineurvo rubido; hymenio sordide luleo tubulis amplis. 
llook. fil., Scr. 3, No. 11. 

Hab. Woods. My rung, Khassya, fiOOO feet. July 9, 1850. 

Odour rather sweet. Pileus 2 1 inches across, convex, very fleshy, 
dry, floccose, clothed with broad blackish scales, variegated with red 
and dirty white; margin appendiculatc with the large broad triangular 
fragments of the veil, which arc externally scaly like the pileus. Stem 
3J- inches high, not half an inch thick, incrassatcd at the base, sub- 
bulbous, darker than the pileus, and, like that, shaded with red, white 
variegated with red aud blue within when cut; striate at the top with 
the descending pores, which are rather long, dirty yellow externally, 
easily stained, olive within. 

This species is allied to B. subtomentosns and B. chrysenteron , but at 
once distinguished by its scaly pileus and veil. Like most of the 
Indian Boleti, it is a very fine species. 

394. B. Jragioolor , n. s.; pileo turbinato obtusissirao purpureo, 
carne pallida in cute rubra; stipite obliquo bulboso lsevi pilco concolorc 
sed saturatiore; tubulis majusculis brevibus decurrentibus. Hook, fil., 
Ser, 3, No. 29. 

VOL, IV. t 
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Hab. Khassya mountains. 

Pileus 6 inches across, nearly 3 inches thick in the centre, turbinate, 
broadly and very obtusely umbonate, purple; margin slightly lobed ; 
flesh pale red beneath the cuticle. Stem oblique, 3 inches high, 1 
inch thick in the centre, bulbous at the base, of a rich purple, much . 
darker than the pileus. Tubes short, greenish-yellow, rather large, 
decurrent. 

The substance of the stein and pileus is of a uniform, very pale 
yellowish tint, except beneath the cuticle, where, in cither case, it 
is red. 

This is a fine species, evidently allied to B. subtomenlosus and B. 
chrysenteron , but abundantly distinct. It has the habit of such species 
as B. aestivalis. The stem is not reticulate, and therefore the species, 
though agreeing in the form of the stem, will not come in the section 
Oalopodes, 

395. B. gigas, n. s.; pileo convexo sicco fulvo squamulis superfi- 
cialibus fasciculato-pilosis adsperso; carnc pallida incaraata; stipitc 
valido rcticulato bulboso ; tubulis argillaceis adnatis liberisve. Hook, 
til., Ser. 2, No. 86. 

Hab. In copses of Andromeda and Birch. Lachcn river, 1200 feet. 
July 17, 1849. 

Inodorous. Pileus 6 inches across, regularly convex, subhemisphe- 
rical without the slightest umbo, tawny, dry', clothed with superficial 
fasciculate pilose scales; margin thin; flesh pale pink, tawny beneath 
the cuticle. Stem 6 inches high, 11 inch thick in the centre, 21 at the 
base, bulbous, attenuated upwards, curved, pale umber, lighter above 
and coarsely reticulated, solid, pink within, shaded towards the base 
with blue. Hymenium pale yellow. Tubes rather deep clay-coloured, 
either rounded behind and almost free, or slightly emarginaie and ad- 
nate. Spores jifo of an inch long. . 

Allied to B, edulis , or at any rate belonging to the same groupc. A 
most magnificent species, whose pileus exactly resembles that of B. 
variegatm . 

396. B . areolatus , n. s.; pileo Amplo leviter depresso alutaceo fulvo 
vemicis bexagonis areolato; carne pallide flava; stipitc dcorsum atte¬ 
nuate ; tubulis carneis decurrentihus. Hook, fil., Scr. 3, No. 6. 

Hab. Open pastures. Kala-Panee, Khassya, 5500 feet. Juno 27, 
1850. 
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Pilous 5 incites across, convex, slightly depressed in the centre, 
dry, covered (except the extreme margin) with hexagonal crowded 
warts, tawny, tan-coloured, sometimes very deeply fissured. Stem 4 
inches high, or more, varying much in thickness, attenuated down¬ 
wards, brownish. Tubes rose-coloured, decurrent. Substance rather 
tough. 

I am unable to speak positively of the affinities of this species, but 
it appears to be allied to B. alutarius and B. felleus. 

397. B, scrobiculatus , n. s.; pileo convexo fusco-purpurco subglauco- 
pruinoso ; stipitc incurvo grosse reticulato fusco ; tubulis brevibus pal- 
lide fusco-purpureis. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, No. 8. 

Hab. On soil in open places. Moflong, Khassya. June 29, 1850. 

Inodorous. Pilous convex, very fleshy, rather tough, 2§~3 inches 
across, dry, deep purple-brown, with a somewhat glaucous bloom ; 
flesh white, shaded with patches of purple-brown, very dark immedi¬ 
ately beneath the cuticle. Stem 3 inches high, f-1 inch thick, atte¬ 
nuated below or clavate, dark brown, very coarsely reticulated. Tubes 
pale purple-brown, short, decurrent. 

This is very nearly allied to B. ttstalis , Berk., but differs in its more 
convex pilous, incurved stem, but especially in the purplish, not ochra- 
ceous pores. That, moreover, grows on the trunks of trees, and is 
tomentose rather than prninose. 

398. Strobilomyce9 nigricans , u. s.; minor; pileo convexo expanso 
obtusissimo, centro verracis hexagonis exasperate, margiuc floccoso 
squamoso; contextu subsuberoso; stipitc solido subaequali flexuoso flo- 
coso-squamoso. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, No. 4. Tab. VI. 

IIab. In woods. Kala-Panec, Khassya, 5000 feet. June 27, 
1850. 

Inodorous. Pileus 2% inches across, convex, without any umbo, 
dry, of a dark purple-brown, as is the whole plant, inclining more or 
less to black, rough in the centre, with small hexagonal warts; the 
margin, which is thin, shaggy with floccose scales. Stem flexnous, 
scarcely 2 inches high, an inch thick, shaggy like the margin of the 
pileus, solid, nearly equal. Pores adnate, middle-sized, tough, rather 

long. 

This is a smaller species than the others, and tough like a Polyporus. 

* Jlydnum auriscalpium , L. Hook, fil., Ser. S, No. 21. 

Hab. On fir-cones. Myrung, Khassya, 6000 feet. July, 1850. 
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' The specimens differ from the European in being “ subtransluccnt,” 
but 1 cannot doubt that it is the same species. 

899. Lachnocladium Hookeri , n. s.; mycclio tuberoso; stipite crasso 
rubente sursum diviso in ramos crassos; ramulis brevibus irregularibus 
apice cmarginatis. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, No. 36. 

Hab. Khassya mountains. 

Inodorous, dry, opake, velvety. Mycelium tuberous, several inches 
thick. Stem H inch high, nearly an inch thick, tinged with red, di¬ 
lated above and divided into two or three coarse, ochraceous or dirty- 
yellow branches, which give off short, irregular branchlcts of the same 
colour, and are sometimes trifid above. All the ultimate rnmuli arc 
emargiuate. 

Distinguished from all other described species by its very thick main 
branches. The mycelium too is very remarkable. 

* Clavaria Botrytis , P. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, No. 37. Yar .concolor. 

Hab. Khassya mountains. 1850. 

This agrees with C. Botrytu , except that the tips of the branches 
are not darker. It is a true Clavaria, being fleshy and brittle when 
fresh. 

* C.fot'mosa , P. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, No. 38. 

Hab. Khassya mountains. 1850. 

Exactly agreeing in colour with the plant of Holmskiold. 

* C. stricta , P. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, No. 39. 

Hab. Khassya mountains. 1850. 

400. Clavaria miltina , n. s.; gregaria, fragilis; clavis cavis simplici- 
bus acutissimis coccincis. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, No. 3. 

Hab. On rotten timber in wet woods. Kala-Pance. Khassya 
mountains, 5 j 000 feet. June 27, 1850. 

Inodorous, diy, opake, smooth, brittle. Gregarious, 3 inches high, 
2-3 lines thick, erect, undulated and rugose, sometimes a little incras- 
sated at the base, extremely acute, simple at the apex, or slightly 
divided, hollow, bright scarlet. 

This vexy curious species has somewhat the habit of Caloctra , but 
its dry, opake, brittle substance at once removes it from that genus. 
It cannot be confounded with any published species. 
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Fungi described in the fourth Century note completed\ 


Agaricua Anax> B. 

„ blandulus , id. 

„ calvescens , ib. 

„ discolor , ib. 

fdryophilus , Bull., 

[ var. ccespitis. 

„ colligatw % B. 

„ cuspidatus , t£. 

„ dentosm , t'A 

„ descendenSy ib. 

„ discordUy ib. 

yy etitheltiHy ib. 

yy Jlavo-miniatu$y ib. 

yy fritillurim, ib. 

„ implanm , 

y t incomnmcibilisy ib. 

^ latipeSy ib. 

yy maCCTy ib . 

„ macrothelus , t&. 

„ microtneyaSy ib. 

yy phlegmaticMy ib. 

yy placentodeSy ib. 

y S puberuluSy ib. 

yy radiatiliSy ib. 

yy ranunculinusy ib. 

yy Sprucety ib. 

yy vinoletdus, ib. 

Boletus areolatuSy ib. 

yy delphinusy Hook. HI. 

„ EmodemiSy B. 

„ pagicoloTy ib. 

u furfurttceusy ib. 

yy gigaSy ib. 

Si scrobiculatnsy ib. 

yy sqmmatuSy ib. 

yy UStaliSy tb . 


Calocera spharobasis, B. 
Clavaria miltinay ib. 

Coprinus llookeriy ib. 

,y vellereuSy ib. 

Cortiuarlus j Emodensis, ib. 

,, fiammeuSy ib. 

yy vinosuSy ib. 

Depazea mappa y ib. 

Exidia bursctformicy ib. 

yy straminea , ib. 

Favolus intestinalisy ib. 

yy ienerrimuSy ib. 
Ifydnum gilvum, ib. 
Hygrophorus fulvus, ib. 

yy Pomona , ib. 
Ilypocrea grossa t ib. 
Lachnoeladium llookeriy ib. 
Lactarius princeps, ib. 

Laschia mbnelutinay ib. 
Leutinus coadumtusy Hook. fil. 
yy hepaticus, B. 

,> Hookerianus, ib. 
ti subdulcisy ib. 

Lenzites rugulosa, ib. 
Lycoperdon microspermum 9 ib. 

,y sericellumy ib. 
Marasmius caperatus , ib. 
yy consociuSy ib. 

yy hcematodeSy ib. 

yy llookeriy ib. 

yy inodemay ib. 

yy iridescensy ib. 

Mitrcmyces viridis , ib. 

Panus monticolory ib. 

Pax ill us chrysitesy ib . 

„ pingitiSy ib. 
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PaxiiluB sulphureu8, B. 

Peziza Darjeelensis , ib. 

„ geneospora , ib. 

„ herpotricha , 

„ macrotfc, ib. 

„ stilboidea , ib. 

„ turbinella, ib. 

Plilebia reflem, ib. 

Pliysarum iridescent , ib. 

Polyponis cremoricolor t ib. 
„ maculatus , ib. 

„ ozonioides, ib. 

„ platyporus , 

„ mbricus , i/j. 

„ umbilicatm , 


Reticularia enteroxantka, B. 
.Russula cinnabarina , Hook. fil. 

„ pm, B. 
Schizophyllum umbrinum , ib. 
Sphagna parmularia , 

Stercum Galeolti , 0. 

„ rimosum , ifl. 

Strobilomyces montoms , t£. 

„ nigricans , t<5. 

,> polypyramis, ll.fil. 

Trametes lobata, B. 

Tricliocoma paradoxum , Juugh. 
Ustilago Emodensis , B. 

Xerotus cantharelloides, ib. 


Notes on Beloochistan Plants ; J. E. Stocks, M.I)., F.L.S., 
Assistant Surgeon , Conservator of Forests and Superintendent of 
Botanic Gardens , Bombay Establishment. 

Papaverace^e. 

1. Papaver comigerum y J. E. S.; caule ramoso raultifloro cum foliis plus 
minus piloso, foliis bipinnatisectis lobulis seta terminatis, pedunculis 
adpresse setosis, sepalis densissime setosis ad apicem in cornua 
abrupte productis, pctalis cuncatis phccniccis basi atro-maculatis, 
capsula ellipsoidea quinque-angulata, angulis serie setarura erecto- 
patentium echinatis, stigmate pileato fungiformi 4-6-rndiato. 

IIab. Doobund, in the hills between Kelat and Noosliky, No. 944. 

Cary ophylle as . 

2. Acanthophyllum grandifiorum, J. E. S.; suffruticosum, humile, ramis 
dense intricate csespitosum, pube brevi rasa densa griseo-canescens, 
foliis persistentibus brevibus patulis confertis subulatis planis vel 
piano-triquetris apice spinoso-mucronatis nervo medio crasso subtus 
prominulo percursis, bracteis 8-12 ovalibus cxplauatis albo-mar- 
giuatis mucronatis cidyce multo brevioribus vacuis florem terminalcm 
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imbricatim stipantibus, ealyce pubeseente striato elongato obconico- 
campanulato ad medium in laeinias linearcs mucronatas everso- 
patentcs trinerves fisso, corolloe ampla? petalis obiusis cum stylo efc 
stommibus miuiato-rubris. 

IIab. The Berg Hills, near Quetta. No. 1041. 

Very conspicuous from the hue large red flowers produced in pro¬ 
fusion on the low tufts, and remarkable in its solitary terminal flower 
surrounded by empty bracts .—Leaves 4-5 lines long. Calyx 4 lines. 
Petals 7-8 lines long. 


ZyGOPUYLLACE-E. 

3. Seetzenia orientalis , Dene. 

It may be noticed that the stamens, in this species at least, are not 
opposite, but alternate with the calyx-segments, as has been remarks!' 
previously by Major Vicary. 

TeKEBINTHAC£A3. 

4. Pistachia Khinjuk, J. E. S.; arbor 10-20-pedalis, cortice hevi, parti- 
bus junioribus pubescentibus adultis glabratis, foliis 5-7-9-foliolatis, 
petiolo tereti, foliolis basi imequilutcris subfalcatis breviter petiolalis 
lanceolatis (basi attenuata) vel ovatis (basi plus minus rotundata) 
apice in caudam sctaceam atteuuatis vel rarius abrupte productis, 
fructu obovato subcompresso .—Folia 2£ pollices longa, 10-12 lineas 
lata. 

Pistachia Klunjuk, J. E. S. in Herb. h. 719. Pistachia Terebinth us, X., 
\ arietas ? 

11 ab. Common in the mountains of Beloocliistau from 4000 to 
8000 feet, and known under the name of Gwun and Gulungoor. It 
is found in Afghanistan, and called Khinjuk and Shurumna. 

Its fruit is eaten, and from its seeds an oil is extracted. 

5. Pistachia Cabulica , J. E. S.; arbor 10-20-pedalis, cortice tubercu- 
lato, minute pubesccns, foliis 5-7-9-foliolatis, petiolo ad apicem in- 
conspicue subalato, foliolis subsessilibus angustis lanccolato-oblongis 
muticis, fructu rotundato compresso.— Folia 2 pollices longa, 5 
lineas lata. 

Pistachia Cabulica, J. E. 8. in Hetb. n. 1072. P. mutica, Fmh. et 
Mey. ? P. Atiantica, Hetf. ? 

Hab. Belooehistan hills and throughout Afghanistan. 
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It is called Kussoor, and its fruits and seeds used as those of the 
preceding species. 

Both these Pistachios yield a resin which is used as a euccedaneum 
for Mastic in Beloochistan, Afghanistan, Scinde, and I believe in 
Persia also. It is called in Scinde Saht-i-kundiroo, and in Afghanistan 
is known to the druggists as Sakiz Khinjuk . These trees are noticed 
by Griffith in his * Afghan Journal * under the name of Khinjuk^ and 
appear to have been regarded by him as species of Xanthoxylon (vide 
pp. 351,412). Pistachio Khinjuk has large yellow galls, like an old 
worm-eaten tamarind-pod, and these are generally full of the resin. 
These Dr. Boyle mentions (Himal. Botany, p. 178) as Gool-i-Pista , 
and the resin as Aluk-ool-Unbat. Pistachio Cabulica also has red ex¬ 
crescences like the comb of a cock, growing from the midrib on the 
underside of the leaf. Kscmpfer (Amcenitatcs, p. 414) mentions these 
trees as growing on the mountain Bunna, seven days’ journey north 
of Bunder Abbas, and also about Shiraz, especially on a mountain 
near Majin one stage from Shiraz. The names he assigns to the trees 
are the same as those used in Beloochistan, allowing for dialect and 
pronunciation; one being called Bun or Wun (in Beloochistan, Gwun) t 
and one Kussoodan (in Beloochistan, Kussoor). He mentions also 
the galls, and the resin, which is called Kundiroon by the Persians, or 
sometimes Sakiz Sheereen ( Masticha dulcis\ to distinguish it from Oli- 
banum, which is called Kundir or Sakiz Tulkh (Masiicha amara) ; and 
from Mastic itself, which is called Kundir Roomee , or Sakiz Room.ee 
{Masticha Turcica). The Khinjuk , by which the tree is known in AfF- 
ghanistan, is a slight alteration of Wun-juk or G wun-juk. Forskal 
mentions this resin in his * Materia Mcdica Kahirensis * (n. 23 among 
the Gums), as “ Kuteerah Ajimce, Humrah, or Kusroocc, c Persia.” 

I cannot say absolutely that Kacmpfer’s trees arc identical with the 
ones just described from Beloochistan, but it is probable, from the 
similarity of the names, and the great resemblance which the Bcloo- 
chistan flora has to that of South Persia. Eremurus Persicus , Cou- 
sinia palmatiloba and tenella , Trichodesma Aucheri } Daphne acuminata , 
Tulipa chrysantha , Amygdalus furcatus , Sisymbrium Schimperi , Ono- 
brychis cornuia , Scabiosa Oliverii , Echinospermtm smili/iorum and 
others, Dufresnia orientalis , Outreya carduiformis, Diarthron carinatum , 
Gentuma Oliverii , Juniper us Phmicea , Cheiranthus crassicaulis , Roe- 
meria rhmadiflora , Brassica Kotschyi, Pycnocych Aucheri , Otostegia 
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Aucheri, Mor&a Sm/rinrkinm; with species of Scorsonern , Phagmlon , 
Haplophyllum, Ferula, Dorema , Carag ana, Borujardia, Teiracme, Heterocn - 
ryim, Faracaryum, Iris, Derderia, Acantholimon , Acanthophyllum , Rheum , 
and many others, may be mentioned as common to both countries. 

Finally, it may be remarked, that most of the species of Fistachia 
produce galls, which have been used in (lying in various countries; 
and all of them secrete spontaneously a scanty resinous exudation, and 
yield to incisions a more fluid product which afterwards inspissates. 

Leguminos/e. 

6. Dorvcnium calycinum, J. E. S.; aunuura, pusillum, pilis patentibua 
albo-villosum, foliis petiolatis, foliolis oblongis, stipulis subulato- 
setaeeis, pedunculis fl-S-floris folio longioribus, bracteolia setaccis 
pcdicellos breves bis superantibus, calycis tubo dcoolori extus villo- 
aissimo, laciuiia linearibus clongatis tubum bis superantibus ad 
apieem herbaceis utrinque pilosis, corolla parvula alba ealyeem vix 
asquantc, ovario biovulato, lcgumine plcruraque monospermo stipi- 
tato rostrato ambitu rotundato lana gossvpina tecto calycis ampliati 
lacinias mediae attingente. 

Hab. Near Khanuk, at the base of the mountain Chehel Tun, 
May, 1850. No. 1021. 

7. Camgana ambigun , J. E. S.; suffrnticosn, pubcsccns, foliis 2-3-jugia 
ellipticis mucronaiis adpresse canescentibus, petiolis stipulisqiu* 
spinescentibus, floribus solitariis, calycilnis pubesceutibus campanu- 
latis dentibus tubo vix brevioribus, leguminc pubescentc oblongo 
breviter mucronato h'vitor curvato. 

Hab. Upper Belooehistan, from 5000 to 9000 feet. No. 0196. 

It is called Shinaluk .—Its flowers, which are large and conspicuous, 
are eaten by the Brahuis. Legume 3 inch long by 84 lines wide. 

8. Cnragnna ulieina , J. E. S. ; suffruticosa, pubcsccns, foliis 2-3-jugis 
obovatis .saepe retusis mucrone inconspicuo vcl oinnino nullo ad¬ 
presse et minute pubescentibus, petiolis stipulisque dcimim spines- 
centibus, floribus solitariis vel ex apicc pcdunculi bin is, cnlycibus 
pubescentibus, dentibus tubo paulo brevioribus, legnmine recto pu- 
bcscente lineari ocuminato. 

Hab. Lower Belooehistan. No. 619 a. 

Flowers much smaller than in the last species, and the legume quite 
straight, with a prolonged attenuated apex, 3 inch long, by 14 lines wide, 
VOL. IV. v 
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9. Onobrychis dealbata, J. E. S.; crespitosa, caulibus ex cadem radice 
plurimis abbreviatis, foliis 3-4-jugis approximatis, petioli basi ex¬ 
panse cum stipulis adnata densissime et molliter gossypino-scricea, 
foliolis rotundatis vel ovatis submucronatis margine subcallosis cum 
petiolo soapoque pilis adpressis candescentibus pagina superiore 
glanduloso-punctata, scapo folia multo superante, racemo den so 
ovoideo, floribus breviter pedunculatis, calycis dense albo-villosi 
dentibus snbulatis plumoso-villosis tubo longioribua, legumine bilo- 
culari (loculo inferiore aspcrmo stipitiformi) disco lacunoso-rugoso 
gossypino margine anguste denticulato-cristnto. 

Hab. Upper Beloochistan, 6000 to 9000 feet. No. 1035. 

10. Onobiycliis nummularia , J. E. S. ; annua, diffusa, caule abbreviate, 
stipulis petiolo adnatis, foliis rndicalibus siraplicibus vel 3-5-folio- 
latis, foliolis rotundatis a basi cuneata vel rotundata obovatis vel 
ovatis apice mucronatis supra pube adpressa velutinis (nervis ob gla- 
britiem conspicuis) subtus canescenti-tomentosis, racemis plurifioris 
folia plus minus superantibus, calycis lariniis subulato-acuminatis 
plumosis, ovario biovulato-uniloculari falcato-lunato, legumine orbi- 
culari biloculari pubescente ad discum foveolato interstitiis plus 
minus prominulis aliquando in aculcolos productis ad marginem 
duplici serie setarum innocuarum radiatim cincto, setis diametrum 
leguminis eequantibus araneosc gossypinis. 

a. Calycis segmentis corolla brevioribus, alis postice auriculatis, legu¬ 
mine pubescente. No. 843. 

/3. Calycis segmentis corollara dimidio supereminentibus, alis integris, 
legumine gossypino. No. 1165. 

Hab. Pasht Khana in the Gundara Pass at 4000 feet, and over 
Upper Beloochistan above the passes. 

Vexillum cream-coloured, netted with purple veins; carina cream- 
coloured. Ala very small, hardly Teaching above the claw of the 
carina.—The ovary of this plant is crescent-shaped, one-celled, and 
two-ovuled. As it ripens the two ends get bent on each other and it 
becomes horseshoe-shaped, and when quite mature it is so curved as to 
present a circular outline, with a false dissepiment separating the two 
seeds and making it bilocular. . 

11. Astragalus sericostackyus, J, E. S.; perennis, caulescens, erectus, 
caulibus albo-tomentosis, foliis 10-18-jugis, stipulis subulato-seta- 
ceis plumosis, foliolis ovatis vel elliptic!* supeme nisi ad marginem 
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glabris inferne pilis elongatis densissime et molliter tomentoso- 
villosis, pedunculis axillaribus foliorum dimidium attingentibus, 
capitulo gossypino ovoideo confertilloro pedunculum fere mquante, 
floribus subsessilibus, bracteis setaceis calycis tubum paulo super¬ 
antibus, calycis densissime gossypini dentibus setaceis plumosis 
tubum excedeutibus corolla paulo brevioribus. 

Hab. Doobund, between Kelat and Nooshky. No. 873. 

Flowers cream-colouTcd with a yellowish tinge (< ochroleucom ), and 
green veins. Vexillum and carina equal in height. Wings shorter 
than the carina. 

Among “ Alopecuroidei ” this species may be known from A. spe- 
rioeus, Boiss., by the long setaceous bracts and calyx-teeth, aud by the 
densely cottony calyx. From A . obcordatus , Boiss., it is distinct in 
the ovate (not globose) capitulum, in the cottony pubescence, shape of 
leaflets, etc. 

12. llhynchosia pulverulmta , J. E. S.; diffusa, volubilis seu prostrata, 
pubc brevi velutina tomcntoso-canescens, foliis trifoliolatis, foliolis 
rhomboideo-rotundatis basi cuneatis subtus albo-glandulosis, racemis 
abbreviatis 5-10-floris, floribus breviter pcdunculatis, bracteis pe- 
dunculam vix nequantibus, calycis segmento inferiore caeteris longiore 
et latiore, vexillo egibboso, legumine falcato basi attenuato dispermo 
scininuin caruncula inconspicua. 

11ab. Hills of Scinde and Lower Beloochistan. No. 658. 

Flowers light yellow, with inconspicuous veins of the same colour.— 
The white glands on the underside of the leaf, the vexillum without a 
gibbous projection, and other marks, will distinguish this species. 

13. Sophora Griffithii , J, E. S.; suffruticosa, ramis et calycc tomento 
raso candicantibus, foliolis 21-41 ovalibus vel obovatis plcrumque 
retusis tomentoso-sericeis subtusque argenteo-velutinis, racemis ter- 
minalibus et lateralibus 10-20-floris, legumine moniliformi albo- 
pubescente l»evi vel crista tuberculata (alam praenunciante) ad utr&m- 
que suturam utrinque instructa. 

Hab. Over Upper Beloochistan, and in Lower Beloochistan, as low 
down as 3000 feet in the Gundava Pass. No, 720. 

it is called “ Sh&inpusteer ” by the Brahuis, and many a desolate 
place is made gay in spring by the golden flowers and silvery leaves of 
this beautiful shrub. It belongs to the section Eusopkora, mid the alee 
of the corolla have an additional and posterior auricle. 
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C(JCUKBITACEA£. 

14. Cucumis cicatmatm , J. E. S.; caule scabro, foliis plus minus an- 
gulato-lobatis lobo terminal! clongato, petiolis et limbo aequilongis, 
ovario pubescent e striato subclavato truncato, collo inter ovarium et 
calyccm nullo ealyce scilicet c basi lata ad faucem contractam sub- 
conico tubo deutibusque gequilongis, peponida obovoidea turbinata 
vel pyriformi (sscpe obliqua uno nempc carpello sterili) glaberrima 
striis 10-12 viridibus iinprcssis notata ad verticcmque cicatricula 
calycis circumscissi conspicue annulata. 

Hab. Cultivated in Scirulc under the name of Wungo. 

Its young fruits, when about inches long and 2 inches in dia¬ 
meter, are eaten like the common Cucumber, and also when they are 
further advanced. When at the full size, they vary from 4£ to 6 inches 
in length, and from 3£ to 5 J inches in diameter, and are then kept for 
seed, for they never turn aromatic like the Melon ( Cuc.umh Mela ), or 
like the Cucumis uUlissimus aud Cucumis Chute . In the broad base of 
the calyx, which, falling off, leaves a mark on the fruit, this species re¬ 
sembles the Melon, but is know n by the elongated terminal lobe of the 
leaf, by the petioles never being longer than the leaf, by the sessile 
flowers, by the short and linear (not very long and filiform) teeth of 
the calyx, and by the insipid pyriform or inversely egg-shaped fruit, 
which, when mature, is dead white in colour, with striae of a darker 
hue. It may be near Cucumis Dudarn . 

15. Zehneria. — Bryonia Garcini (Willd.), as l)r. Wight long ago 
observed (‘Illustrations,* vol. ii. p. 30), comes within or near the limits 
of Bibgyne , Schrader, which Endliclier includes in his genus Zehneria. 
Garcia’s plant, however, and a nearly allied species, Bryonia jtmbristi- 
pula, Fenzl, will form, at least, a distinct section, agreeing with Zeh* 
neria in the disposition of the male and female flowers, the straight 
anther-cells, and the general habit, but differing in the presence of a 
peculiar and conspicuous bract, and in the ovary having only two cells, 
which each mature a seed, an undivided style, and an obscurely bila- 
mellate stigma. However, the only materials I have for comparison 
arc specimens of Zehneria Mysorensis (Wight in Illust. vol. ii. p. 80), 
and the figure in Wight’s ‘leones,’ t. 758. 

Zehneria, § Bractearia. — Bractea flortfera ampla, plerumque cor - 
data , ciliata. Flores monoid. Corolla rotata. Genitalia exserta. 
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Ovarium liloculare. Stylus indivisus. Stigma pileatnm , obscure 
bilamellare. Fructus baccatm . Semina 1-2. 

(1.) Zehneria Garcini , J. E. S.; caule scabro demum glabrato, foliis pal- 
mato-3-5-lobis, lobis dentatis, dentibus piligcris, pagina utraque setis 
brevissimis liamatis scabra, bractea florifera cordata eiliata, fructu 
inverse reniformi seu malleiformi dispermo, seminibus contorto-obli- 
quis blue subconvexis inde canaliculato-sulcatis margine obtuso. 
Bryonia Garcini (Willd.), Wight et Arnott , p. 344. Momordica? 
Seringe. Pilogyne P Wight. 

IIab. Tropical India, Ceylon. 

Seeds narrow, lines by 1J, twisted, with one of the faces chan¬ 
nelled, and with the margin straight and thick and rounded. Fruit 
orange-red, hammer-shaped. 

(2.) Zchneria ceras/formis, J. E. S.; caule foliis et bractea ut in Zekn. 
Garcini, fructu globoao dispermo, seminibus scutelliformibus hinc 
convexis inde concavis margine acuto tenui ineurvato. 

Bryonia fimbristipula, Fenzl, inedit. 

IIab. Nubia (Kotschy, No. 205). Northern Guzcrat and Scindc. 
No. 29. 

Seeds broad, 4 lines by 2, with a very sharp thin margin, turned up 
so as to make the seeds cupped, like clotted blood in a bleeding-basin. 
Fruit like a cherry in shape and colour. I think Fen id’s specific name 
should be passed over, because it points to a structure not peculiar to 
the species. If, however, his name had been published in a book with 
a diagnosis, this change could not have been allowed ; but any one is 
at liberty to reject the iuedited names of Hochstetter, Steudel, and 
others, which are merely printed ou labels, because they are unpub¬ 
lished, and not in a shape which renders them accessible to the student. 
At the same time it is courtesy to adopt them when applicable. 

Umbellifeeas. 

16. Doreina aureum, J. E. S.; caule procero striato subaphyllo, foliis 
radicalibus pubc brevi conspersis demum glabratis ternato-tripinna- 
tisectis, segmentis ultimis lanceolatis decursivis parallelivcniis plus 
minus lobulatis, paniculis ramosissimis pubcscentibus, mericarpiis 
ellipticis glabris jugis filiformibus integris. 

Hab. Doobund, and elsewhere in Upper Beloochistan, yielding a 
bitter white gum, much like the Ammoniacum of the shops. No, 985. 
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The plant often stands six feet high, very conspicuous from the golden 
hue of the loose and much-branched panicles, As far as 1 can judge 
from an indifferent specimen, the mericarps of Dorema Aucheri, Boiss., 
seem to differ in the juga not being continuous elevated lines, but in¬ 
terrupted and tuberculate. 

(To be continued.) 


Kew Gardens Museum .* Tallow-tree, and Insect Wax of China. 

Time was, and not many years ago, when animal fat and animal wax 
were exclusively employed in the manufacture of candles; now, thanks to 
our increased and daily increasing knowledge of the properties of plants, 
by far the majority of our caudle-makers employ vegetable tallow and 
vegetable wax. Many of our readers are old enough to remember 
the surprise that was occasioned by the discovery of Humboldt, of the 
Wax Palm (Ceroxylon Andicola, now cultivated in the Koyal Hardens), 
whose trunk is coated with fine wax, which exudes to the surface. 
Other Palms of South America yield a ceraceous substance in the same 
way, and the produce is an extensive article of commerce. One has 
only to read the highly interesting lecture delivered at the Society of 
Arts, on the 5th*of February, 1852, by G. F. Wilson, Esq., (afterwards 
printed by Lewis and Son, Finch Lane,) ‘On the Stearic Candle 
Manufacture/ where nine hundred hands are employed in their 
works at Vauxhall alone, and where they have lately been making 
one hundred tons (£7000 worth) of candles weekly, from wax and tal¬ 
low of vegetable origin , to be satisfied of the vast commercial importance 
of these two comparatively new substances. This Company has done 
us the favour to present our Museum of Vegetable Products with a 
full senes of the vegetable waxes and tallows employed by them. At 
p. 29 of the above-mentioned pamphlet, Mr. Wilson directs attention 
to two of these substances. “ On the table,” he says, “ are specimens 
of crystalline wax, 1 believe Ekus succedaneum , from China, and of the 
vegetable tallow of the Stillingia sebtfera, also from China.” These are 
what are here noticed as the “ Insect-wax of China,” and the Tallow-tree 
of China; and being anxious to obtain all the information in our 
power respecting them, Dr. Wallich has kindly directed our attention 
to the seventh volume of the ‘Journal of the Agricultural and Horti- 
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cultural Society of India * (Calcutta, 1850) for an extremely interesting 
account of them, and respecting both of which very little had been pre¬ 
viously known, beyond the boundaries of the Celestial Empire. The 
memoir is entitled “ Uses of the Stillingia eebifera , or Tallow-tree, with a 
notice of the Pe-la or Insect-wax of China; by D. J. Macgowan, MJD.” 
From this we collect that the Stillingia sebifera is cultivated in the pro¬ 
vinces of Kiangsi, Kongnain and Chehkiang,—so extensively near Hang- 
chan, where some of the trees are several hundred years old, that all the 
taxes are paid with its produce. It grows alike on low alluvial plains, 
on the rich mould of canals, and on the sandy beach, and the trunks are 
sometimes made to fall over rivulets, forming convenient bridges. Its 
wood is hard, durable, and may be easily used for printing-blocks and 
various other articles; its leaves are employed as a black dye. But it 
is chiefly from the two proximate principles which are the constituents 
of animal tallow , the “ etearine ” and “ elaine ” contained in the fruit, the 
plant is so much valued; and, finally, the refuse of the fruit, after ex¬ 
tracting the tallow, is employed as fuel and manure. The u nuts,” or 
capsules, when ripe, are gently pounded in a mortar to loosen the seeds 
from their shells, from which they are separated by sifting. To faci¬ 
litate the separation of the white sebaceous matter enveloping the 
seeds, they are steamed in tubs with convex open wicker bottoms, 
placed over cauldrons of boiling water; when thoroughly heated, they 
are reduced to a mash in a mortar, and thence transferred to bamboo 
sieves, kept at a uniform temperature over hot ashes. This operation 
of steaming and sifting is repeated, as the first does not deprive the seeds 
of all their tallow. The article thus obtained becomes a solid mass 
on falling through the sieve, and, to purify it, it i9 melted and formed 
into cakes for the press; these receive their form from bamboo hoops, 
a foot in diameter and three inches deep, which are laid on the ground 
over a little straw. On being filled with the hot liquid, the ends of 
the straw beneath are drawn up and spread over the top, and, when of 
sufficient consistence, are placed with their rings in the press. This 
apparatus is of the rudest description, constructed of two large beams 
placed horizontally so as to form a trough capable of containing about 
fifty of the rings with their sebaceous cakes; at one end it is closed, 
and at the other adapted for receiving wedges, which are successively 
driven into it by ponderous sledge-hammers wielded by athletic men. 
The tallow oozes in a melted state into a receptacle below, where it 
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cools. It is again melted and poured into tubs, smeared with mad, to 
prevent its adhering. It is now marketable, in masses of about eighty 
pounds each, hard, brittle, white, opake, tasteless, and without the 
odour of animal tallow; under high pressure it scarcely stains bibulous 
paper; melts at 104° Pahr. It may be regarded as nearly pure stcarine; 
the slight difference is doubtless owing to the admixture of oil 
expressed from the seed in the process just described. The seeds 
yield about eight per cent, of tallow, which sells for about five cents 
per pound. 

The process for pressing the oil {dame), which is carried on at the 
same time, is as follows. This is contained in the kernel of the nut, 
the sebaceous matter which lies between the shell and the husk having 
been removed in the manner described. The kernel, and the husk 
covering it, is ground between two stones, which arc heated, to prevent 
clogging from the sebaceous matter still adhering. The mass is then 
placed in a winnowing machine, when the chaff being separated, the 
white oleaginous kernels, after being steamed, are placed in a mill, to 
be mashed. This machine is formed of a circular stone groove, in 
which a solid stone wheel revolves perpendicularly by the aid of an ox. 
Under this ponderous weight the seeds are reduced to a mealy state, 
steamed in the tubs, formed into cakes, and pressed by wedges in the 
manner already 4 described; the process of mashing, steaming, and 
pressing being repeated with the kernels likewise. The kernels yield 
about thirty per cent, of the oil, which is called “ Ising-yu” and sells 
for about three cents per pound, and answers well for lamps, though 
inferior for this purpose to some other vegetable oils in use. The cakes 
which remain after the oil has been pressed out, are much valued as a 
manure, particularly for tobacco-fields, the soil of which is rapidly im¬ 
poverished by the Virginian weed. 

The consumption of candles in China is very great, in their religious 
ceremonies, etc., as the gods cannot be worshiped acceptably without 
candles, and no one ventures out after dark without a lantern. With 
trifling exceptions, these candles are made, and by dipping, of the tallow 
or stearine of the Stittingia sebtfera. The wicks are made of rush coiled 
round a stem of a coarse grass; when of the required diameter they 
receive a final dip into a mixture of the same material and “ Insect-wax” 
by which their consistence is preserved in the hottest weather. They 
are generally coloured red by a minute quantity of Akanet-root 
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(Anchusa tinctoria , brought from Shaugtung). Verdigris is employed 
to dye them green. Stearine candles cost about 8 cents the pound. 

Pe-la, or Jnsecl-zcax. 

Prior to the thirteenth century bees 5 -wax was employed as a coating 
for candles in China; but about that period the white wax-insect was 
discovered, since which time that article has been wholly superseded 
by the more costly but incomparably superior product of this little 
creature, respecting the nature and characters of which, however, authors 
arc at variance. From Abbe Grossier’s description of it, it has been 
suspected to be a species of Coccus, blit Sir George Staunton has de¬ 
scribed it as of the Cicada family in Entomology (Plata limbato). 
Chinese writers speak of it as an apterous insect. From the “ Puntzau” 
and the “ Kiiuig-fangpu,” herbals of high authority in China, Dr. 
Macgowan has extracted the following information respecting the waxy 
substance, Pe-la, either yielded by this animal or exuded by the plant 
in consequence of the insect-puncture. Authors are not agreed on this 
point. 

The insect feeds upon an evergreen shrub, the Li gust mm lucid urn*, 
found throughout Central Chinn, from the Pacific to Thibet; but the 
insect chiefly abounds in the province of Svchucn. Much attention is 
paid to the cultivation of this tree; extensive districts of country an* 
covered with it, and it forms an important branch of agricultural in¬ 
dustry. In the third or fourth year of the planting it is stocked with 
the insect by man. In a few days after being tied to the branches, 
the nests swell, and innumerable white insects, the size of nits, emerge 
and spread themselves over the plant, but soon descend to the ground, 
where, if they find any grass, they take up their quarters. If they 
find no congenial resting-place below, they reasccud, and fix them¬ 
selves to the lower surface of the leaves, where they remain several 
days, when they repair to the branches, perforating the bark to 

* Figured in * Botanical Magazine,’ tab. 2565, by Dr. Sims, twenty-seven years 
ago, where it is said"a vegetable wax is procured from the berries in Chinn.” * Mr. 
Fortune, however, tells us that after careful inquiry ou the matter, iu districts where, 
this shrub abounds, he could not learn that any such substance is yielded by it. 
On the contrary, he has brought home with him a deciduous tree as the true plant 
which yields the wax in question. It is now liviug at the garden of the Horticul¬ 
tural Society, but is not in a condition to enuble the geuus or family of the plant to 
be determined. 
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feed on the fluid within. They soon attain a somewhat large 
size. Early in June they give to the trees the appearance of being 
covered with hoar-frost, being “ changed into wax soon after, they 
are sprinkled with water (probably that they may be the more easily 
detached) and scraped off. If this gathering be deferred till August, 
they adhere too firmly to be easily removed. Those which are suffered 
to remain stock the trees the ensuing season, secrete a purplish en¬ 
velope about the end of August, which at first is no larger than a grain 
of rice, but as incubation proceeds it expands and becomes as large as 
a fowl’s head. This takes place in spring, when the nests are trans¬ 
ferred to other trees, one or more to each, according to their size and 
vigour, in the manner already alluded to. On being scraped from the 
trees the crude materia] is freed from impurities by spreading it on a 
strainer covering a cylindrical vessel, which is placed in a cauldron of 
boiling water. The wax is received into the former vessel, and, on 
congealing, is ready for market. 

This Pe-la 9 or white wax, in its chemical properties is analogous to puri¬ 
fied bees’-wax, and also spermaceti, but differing from both in the opi¬ 
nion of Dr. Macgowan. It is perfectly white, translucent, shining, not 
unctuous to the touch, crumbles into a dry inadhesive powder between 
the teeth, with a fibrous texture, resembling fibrous felspar; melts at 
100° Fahr., is ihsoluble in water, dissolves in essential oil, and is 
scarcely affected by boiling alcohol, the acids, or alkalies. This wax 
costs at Ningpo from 22 to 25 cents per pound. The animal pro¬ 
duct of this humble creature in China cannot be far from 400,000 
pounds, worth more than 1,000,000 Spanish dollars. For particulars 
of the chemical properties of this wax, see the volume of Philosophical 
Transactions for 1818, where Mr. C. Brodie has a valuable analysis, 
“ On the chemical nature of a Wax from China.” In the f Comptes 
Rendus* for 1840, tom. 10, p. 618, M. Stanislaus Julian considers 
this wax to be derived from three species of plants: 1, Niu-tching 
(Rhus succedaneum ); 2, Tong-t sing (Ligmtrum glabnm , L. lucidum ?); 
and the Choui-kin, supposed to be a species of Hibiscus. 
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Voyage of Captatn 1)enham, R.N. 

We have occasion in our present Number to speak of the return of 
1I.M. Surveying-ship Herald, from the North Pacific, in 1851. She 
has already been refitted, and has sailed under the command of Captain 
.Denham, R.N. (accompanied by a small steam-ship as tender), on a 
surveying voyage to the South Pacific Ocean, having especially in view 
the survey of the Fijcc Islands, New Caledonia, etc. This may be 
considered as a continuation of the survey of the late Captain Owen 
Stanley, H.N., in H.M.S. Rattlesnake. In that survey, chiefly among 
the Papuan Islands, Mr. Macgillivray (who lately published the account 
of the voyage) was appointed Naturalist, and lie brought home a beau¬ 
tiful collection of plants, and most extensive collections in Zoology. 
The same gentleman is transferred, with the same duties, to the 
Herald; and, thanks to the Admiralty, and to Captain Denham, the 
scientific staff is increased by the appointment of Mr. Milne as Botanist 
and Assistant Naturalist, from the Royal Gardens of Kew. We know 
from what the Naturalists of the United States Exploring Expedition 
are reported to have done in the Fijec Islands, and from what was 
done more recently by Mr. Moore, of the Botanic Gardens, Sydney, 
during the short visit he paid to New Caledonia in II.M.S. Havana 
(Captain Erskine), that a rich field for Botany is open to the Na¬ 
turalists of the Herald on the present occasion. We are sure that 
nothing will be wanting on the part of the commander of the expe¬ 
dition that can contribute to its success in all departments of science. 

Mk. Wm. Gahdinbr, of Dundee. 

Few of our readers but are acquainted with the botanical writings 
and the beautifully-prepared specimens of Scottish plants by Mr. Wm. 
Gardiner, of Dundee. Like his predecessors in the same career, Don 
and Drummond, his mind has been more set on studying the works 
of nature than on laying by a provision agaiust a time of sickness and 
old age; and now it has pleased Providence to prostrate him with 
severe illness, at a time when, we have reason to know, he is wholly 
dependent for support on what a few personal friends and others have 
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done for him. Should this notice induce any one to contribute to the 
wants of this most deserving person, donations will be thankfully re¬ 
ceived on his behalf by James Scrymgcour, Esq., 11, Reform-street, 
Dundee. 


Death of Professor Soiiouw. 

“Denmark has again lost one of her eminent men of science. Pro¬ 
fessor Joakim Frederick Scbouw died yesterday forenoon, in his 64th 
year. His activity as regards science in general was very extensive; 
although natural history was his proper sphere, and highly is it in¬ 
debted to him. Professor Scliouw took an active part in all political 
questions; and the high value which his country placed on his views, 
and appreciation of them, is sufficiently manifest by his being selected 
as President both for the National Assemblies and the Legislative 
Couucils of his country. His high public worth was equally acknow¬ 
ledged in foreign countries, and he died universally beloved and ho¬ 
noured .”—Berlingnke Gazette for Thursday, the 29th April. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Sekmann, Bertiiold : The Botany of the Voyage o/’H.M.S. Herald, 
under the command qf Captain Henry Kellett, R.N., C.B., during the 
yearn 1845-61. Part I. 4to. Reeve and Co. (Published under the 
Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty.) With 10 
Plates. 

We have here, thanks to the liberal views of the Lords Commis¬ 
sioners of the Admiralty, a portion of the scientific results of one of the 
many surveying voyages undertaken by our Government. Since 182B 
three of her Majesty’s ships have been successively employed in surveying 
the West Coasts of America, and other countries in the Pacific; and each 
ship was supplied with Naturalists. 1. H.M.S. * Blossom,’ commanded 
by Captain Beechey; Messrs. Lay and Collie, Naturalists. The botanical 
results of this voyage were published by Messrs. Hooker and Amott in 
1841. 2. H.M.S. ‘ Sulphur/ Captain Sir Edward Belcher; Mr. Hinds, 
Naturalist, assisted by Mr. Barclay (sent out from Kew) and Dr. Sin- 
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claiv. Mr. Bentham published the • Botany of the Voyage of the Sul¬ 
phur* in 1844. The third and last voyage, to which we now allude, is 
that of Ii.M.S. * Herald/ under the command of Captain Kellett, a 
gentleman who has singularly promoted every department of science, 
during a peculiarly interesting voyage of six years’ duration, and extend¬ 
ing to very high arctic regions. Mr. Thomas Edmonston, a zealous 
botanist, native of one of the Shetland Islands, of which he has pub¬ 
lished a Flora, in part from materials collected at a very early age, em¬ 
barked as Naturalist. The duties of the survey in the Pacific had 
scarcely commenced, when this promising young man was killed at the 
mouth of the river Sua, coast of Ecuador, by the accidental discharge 
of a gun. llis place was ably filled, at the recommendation of the 
Director of the lioyal Gardens of Kew, by Mr. Berthold Seemann, who 
joined the Herald at Panama, in January, 1847, having crossed the 
isthmus to that city. 

On the return of the Herald in 1851, Captain Kellett obtained the 
sanction of the Admiralty for the publication of the Natural History 
of the voyage, and Mr. Seemann undertook the botany, of which the 
present is the first of ten parts to which the work will extend. It will 
be divided into five distinct Floras. 1. The Flora of Western Eskimaux- 
land. 2. The Flora of North-western Mexico. 3. The Flora of the 
Isthmus of Panama. 4. The Flora of Southern China (to include the 
collection of Dr. H. llance). 6. Plants collected in the Hawaiian 
Islands, Peru, Ecuador, and Kamtchatka. 

The present number commences with a “ Summary of the Voyage ;’* 
“ An Historical Notice ’* and an “ Introduction ” to the Flora of Eski- 
maux-land follow. Then a “Synopsis/* or rather catalogue of the 
species, with synonyms, station, and occasional observations, together 
with the specific character of the very few little known or ill-defined 
species; the whole amounting to 316 species. And lastly, there is a 
list of the plants brought home from recent Arctic Voyages by Captain 
Pullen (a very extensive collection, 174 species of phmnogamic plants). 
Captain Penny (collected by Dr. Sutherland, 45 species), and Mr. Ede 
(26 species). The “ Introduction ” will be read with much interest, 
especially the account of the ice-cliffs in Kotzebue Sound, and which is 
further illustrated by a beautifully coloured plate. So completely have 
these Arctic regions been now explored by our navigators and travellers, 
that neither in Mr. Seemann's Catalogue of Western Eskimaux-land 
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plants, nor in the lists of Captains Pullen and Penny and Mr. Ede, is 
there one newly discovered plant! The present number is accompanied 
by a neat map of the country described, including the adjacent lands 
and seas. The Botanical Plates are, first, the curious Tetrapoma pyri- 
forme , Seem, (more properly Tetrapoma barbaremfolium, Turn.), Stel- 
laria dicranoides , Fenzl., Lianthm repens , Wilid,, Claytonia sarmentosa , 
C. A. Mey., Artemisia androsacea , Seem. (A. glomerata, Uook. et Am .), 
Saussurea subsinuata , Ledeb., Eritrichium aretioides, Alph. De Cand., 
Dodecatheon frigidum, Cham., and Salix speciosa , Hook, et Am. 

The next portion, in a state of great forwardness, by Mr. Scemann, 
viz., “ The Flora of North-western Mexico, including the States of Chi¬ 
huahua, Durango, Sinaloa, and Talisco,” will contain many new and 
curious plants. The readers of our Journal are already familiar with 
Mr. Seemann’s clever notices of his travels, in these and other regions, 
given in our pages. 


Class-book of Botany ; being an Introduction to the Study of the Vege¬ 
table Kingdom; by Da. Balfouk, M.D., etc. Edinburgh. 8vo. 

1852. 

In Dr. Balfour’s ‘ Class-book of Botany,* the author seems to have 
exhausted every attainable source of information. Few, if any, works 
on the subject contain such a mass of carefully-collected and condensed 
matter, and certainly none are more copiously, or, on the whole, better 
illustrated, upwards of J050 woodcuts adorning 350 octavo pages. 
The subjects of structural and morphological botany are treated, in Dr. 
Balfour’s usual manner, with the greatest care and pains ; each point 
is conscientiously studied, and the results placed before the student 
include a mass of research, generally speaking, exceedingly well com¬ 
bined and arranged. 

As a class-book it appears overdone, however; the details arc much 
too numerous, and interfere with that simplicity and lucidity which 
should form the chief recommendations of a volume for the use of the 
student. The medical student, especially, has generally but four 
months in which to acquire a knowledge of botany; in that time he 
can fix the outlines only of the science in his mind, except, indeed, he 
be possessed of extraordinary powers of memory; however advanta¬ 
geous, therefore, it may be, that all the details in question be placed 
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before him, it is very requisite that he should be able to know which 
of them are most important, and to select the essentials in the first 
place. 

Were,the elementary education of a medical man what it ought to 
be, Dr. Balfour’s Class-book would fill the office it should during the 
student’s subsequent medical education. It is quite clear that the 
rudiments of botany and chemistry, at least, should be acquired by the 
youth intended for the medical profession, long before he commences 
his finishing education. This is as obvious as that the first books of 
Euclid and the rules of Algebra must be learned before the severe 
studies of a civil engineer are commenced. But it is unfortunately 
wholly neglected. The youth, fresh from school or college, with a 
competent or indifferent knowledge of Latin, Greek, and, perhaps, of 
the modern languages, enters upon a four or five years* course of medi¬ 
cal, anatomical, surgical, obstetrical, etc., studies, besides a cramming 
of natural history, chemistry, botany, and animal physiology, of the 
very existence of which, as studies, he had hardly a conception, and 
for which his previous education has ofteu rather unfitted him than 
otherwise. These studies are consequently discarded as soon as the 
compulsory examination is passed. Having been attained under every 
disadvantage as to time and opportunity, the smattering acquired is 
only retained as long as necessary, and very grudgingly for so long. 
The consequence is, that out of certainly not less than 500 young men 
of education, who are annually instructed in botany in our universities, 
schools, and hospitals, not five retain any knowledge of the subject in 
after-life, or even show any disposition to return to it, let their oppor¬ 
tunities be ever so great. 

This implies no reflection on our professors, least of all on Dr. Bal¬ 
four, one of the most popular, pains-taking, and successful of all our 
teachers of botany; but it shows that a class-book, the best adapted to 
the medical student of the present day, should not be too comprehen¬ 
sive, or, if it is so very full, some power of discriminating the essential 
from the accessory should be added to it, as is done in the Cambridge 
mathematical class-books. Dr. Balfour’s would also gain much in 
clearness by judicious condensation, and a terser, less complex phrase¬ 
ology when treating of individual points, which are often discussed in 
a rambling manner and are loaded with technical terms, the excellent 
details requiring to be grouped in many cases. In this respect Dr. 
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Balfour’s Class-book contrasts unfavourably with l>r. Lindlcy’s elemen¬ 
tary works, which are models of conciseness, precision, and clearness. 
Lastly, a little more decided tone in points of doubt or difficulty, and 
an expression of Dr. Balfour’s own views, would have been more satis¬ 
factory to most readers. In the course of so many years’ experience as 
teacher and observer, some facts, as worthy of record as many he 
quotes, must have come under the author’s own notice; but there is a 
lack of original observation throughout. Dr. Balfour’s students, we 
know, have the benefit of his great experience, and we should like to 
enjoy the same advantages through a work which is so full of admirable 
matter, agreeable and instructive. 

We have purposely abstained from indicating the comparatively 
trifling drawbacks in the text of the work, and for the same reasons 
shall speak of the woodcuts as a whole also, and give them unqualified 
praise: most of them arc beautiful, some of them (not a few) exquisite, 
and we hardly know whether to admire most the industry and zeal of 
the author, or the spirit and liberality of the publisher. Wc wish them 
both heartily success, and take leave of the work with les9 regret from 
knowing that a Part II. is to follow. 

Dr. J. D. Hooker : Flora of New Zealand . 

We have the" pleasure of assuring our readers that the above-men¬ 
tioned Flora is in a very advanced state, ns to plates and manuscript 
and the printing of the first of the five parts announced by Messrs. 
Reeve as destined to complete the work. Each number (in quarto) 
will contain twenty plates (coloured or plain), and eighty pages of 
letterpress. It is generally known that this publication forms part of 
the Botany of the “ Antarctic Voyage,” under the command of Captain 
Sir James Ross, and will be followed by the Flora of Van Diemen’s Land. 

The “ New Zealand Flora” will contain descriptions in English and 
Latin, with copious observations, botanical, geographical, and econo¬ 
mical (in English) of the genera and species of plants inhabiting the 
country. Besides the collections formed by Dr. Hooker himself, ma¬ 
terials for this important work are derived from the British Museum 
and the Herbarium of Sir W. J, Hooker, and various other sources. 
The Mosses will be described by W. Wilson, Esq. j the Hepatic# by W. 
Mitten, Esq.; the Alga by Dr. Harvey; the Fungi by the Rev. M. J. 
Berkeley; and the TAchens by the Rev. C. Babington. 
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Enumeration of a email Collection of Fungi from Borneo ; by the 
Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. 

The Fungi which are named in the present notice were placed in the 
hands of Sir W. J. Hooker by Dr, Livesay. They had, unfortunately, 
suffered very much from the attacks of insects, but the greater part 
were still sufficiently entire to admit of being ascertained. The species, 
with only a single exception—as far, at least, as they are capable of re¬ 
cognition—have alreudy been described,but it has been thought advisable 
to publish the list, as they are the only fungi which have at present 
been received from Borneo, and they will afford some materials for the 
consideration of the geographical distribution of species. 

The species identified are thirty-four in number. Of these, no. I 
is undescribed; no. 2 has been found in New Ireland; no. 3 , 14 , 15 , 
16, 20 , 21 , 22 , are Ceylon species; no. 25 , 27 , 30 , occur in the Philip¬ 
pines; no. 12 , 18 , 23 , 31 , are Indian island species, no. 28 , Mauritius, 
no. 10, if really identical, Bahia, and the remaining fifteen either cos¬ 
mopolites or universal inhabitants of tropical countries. With the single 
exception then of no. 10, which is somewhat doubtful, as the only 
specimen preserved is old and in very bad condition, the collection 
presents no anomaly, but is made up of species which more complete 
researches will probably prove to be common to most of the Indian 
islands. Some of the species, such as Volyporue zonalie , occur in 
Sikkim, but this species is also found in Cuba. No. 19 , originally de¬ 
scribed from Swan River and Van Diemen’s Land, may possibly be 
only a form of P. igniariue , but supposing it a good species, I am in¬ 
clined to think it ha9 a wide geographical distribution. 

1 . Agaricus (Crepidotus) columelltfer , n. s.; pileo resupinato crispo 
villoso, lamellis urabrinis e columella central! villosa radiantibus. 

IIab. On bark. 

Pileus ^ of an inch broad, entirely resupinate; margin free all around, 
villous, white, crisped. Gills radiating from a short white villous co¬ 
lumella, the remains of the infant stem, pale umber, somewhat forked, 
distant, narrow; interstices nearly even. 

This species belongs to that groupe which has the pileus, when 
young, in the normal position, but in which it soon becomes inverted, 
resupinate, firmly attached to the matrix, the stem meanwhile breaking 
off, and in general becoming wholly obsolete, but in the present case 
retained in the form of a little columella. 

VOL. IV. Y 
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2. CantkareUmpartitas, , Berk, in Lond. Joum. of Bot. vol. i. p. 453. 
tab. 15. 

There is but a single specimen in a very bad state, just twice the size 
of the New Ireland fungus. Better materials might possibly afford 
ground for its proposition as a new species, since the veins ore scarcely 
at all marked, though the upper surface is striate, exactly as in P. gram- 
mocephalus. The species belongs rather to Craterellm , as proposed by 
Fries in the * Epicrisis,’ than to Cantharellus. 

3. Lentinus per gameneuBy Ldv. Aun. d. Sc. Nat. 1846, p. 117. 

Two other species are in the collection, but too decayed to admit of 
their determination. 

4. Lemit.es repanday Fr. Ep. p. 404. 

5. L. striata, Fr. Ep. p. 406. 

There is also a single specimen of a whitish or pale wood-coloured 
species, resembling somewhat L. aspera, but too much injured by insects 
to exhibit all its characters. 

6. Poly poms Boucheanus , Fr. Ep. p. 438. 

7. P. lucidus , Fr. Ep. p. 442. 

8. P. Amboinensis, Fr. Ep. p. 442. 

9. P. auriscalpiuniy Vers, in Freyc. Yoy. 1.1. fig. 5. 

As I have no type of this species, which is very imperfectly described, 
and have no opportunity of referring to the original specimen, I subjoin 
a description of what is before me, and which agrees very well with 
Persoon’s figure. 

Pilous 1-2 inches across, reniform or elliptic, but always truly lateral, 
though sometimes apparently central from the confluence of the margin, 
at first opake, as in the following species, and most minutely pulveru¬ 
lent or velvety, whence it has a somewhat ferruginous aspect, at length 
smooth and deep brown, rugose, zoned, generally convex, but varying 
greatly in sculpture; margin often contracted; cuticle hard, thin, brittle, 
scarcely truly laccate; substance ferruginous. Stem several inches high, 
H line thick, anuotinous, or at least appearing as if increasing in 
length at irregular intervals, at first Opake and pulverulent, and then 
smooth like the pileus, dark brown externally, extremely hard and 
brittle, but furnished within with a soft pith. Ilymenium concave, 
white, then pale brown. Pores extremely minute, punctiform, all but 
invisible to the naked eye. 

The shape of the pileus is just like that of Ilydnum auriscalpium. It 
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is far smaller than any form of P. Amboinensis, and not truly laccate or 
at any rate resinous. 

10. P. opacus , Berk, et Mont, in Ann. d. Sc. Nat. 1849. 

11. P, sanguineus, Fr. Ep. p. 444. 

12. P.Jlabelljformis , Kl. in Linn. vol. viii. p. 483. 

13. P. affinis, Nees, Nov. Act. vol. xviii. t. 4. f. 1. 

14. P. dlscipe8 , Berk, iu Hook. Loud. Journ. of Bot. vol. vi. p. 499. 

A sterile state in which only very imperfect pores have been formed, 

so as to resemble greatly Stcreum crocatum , Fr., but more rigid. 

15. P. rubidus , Berk, in Lond. Journ. of Bot. vol. vi. p. 500. 

The specimens are in an old state, and have not only entirely lost 
their downy coat, but are shining and prettily zoned, and of a delicate 
fawn shaded with darker tints. The hymenium too in some cases has 
become brown. Still I have no doubt about the species: the spores are 
perfectly alike, as is also the colour of the corky tissue. The same 
change in fact has taken place which occurs in P. auebus. 

16. P. anebus , Berk, iu Lond. Journ. of Bot. voi. vi. p. 504. 

17. P. australis , Fr. Ep. p. 464. 

18. P. applanatus, Fr.Ep. p.465. 

19. P. rimosu8 , Berk, iu Loud. Journ. of Bot. vol. iv. p. 54. 

20. P. holosclerus, Berk, in Lond. Journ. of Bot. vol. vi. p. 501. 

21. P. zonalis, Konig (sub Boleto) Ann. of Nat. Hist. vol. x. p. 375. 

22. P. ferrous, Berk, in Lond. Journ. of Bot. vol. vi. p. 502. 

23. P. Persoonii, Mont, in Bel. Voy. p. 147. P. scabrosus , Fr. Ep. 
p. 469. 

24. P. hirsutus , Fr. Ep. p. 477. 

25. Tramtes bad la, Berk, in Lond. Jouru. of Bot. vol. i. p. 151. 
More distinctly zoned than in the Philippine Island plant, and with 

rather smaller pores; in fact, making a closer approach to T. hydnoides , 
but without any fibres on the pileus, unless indeed their absence is due 
to extreme age, 

26. T. occidentals, Fr. Ep. p. 491. 

27. T. versatUis, Berk, in Lond. Journ. of Bot. vol. i. p. 150. 

28. Stereum involution , Klotzsch, in Linn, vol, vii. p. 499. 

Two forms occur, one exactly like the plant of Klotzsch, the other 
resupinate. 

29. S. rubigimsum , Fr. Ep. p, 550. 

30. Cladoderris dendrilica, Pers. in Freyc. Voy. 1.1. f. 4. 
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31. Irpex flams , Klotzsch, in Linn. vol. viii. p. 488. 
82. Fxidia Auricula-Jttda, Fr. Ep. p. 590. 

33. Hypoxylon concentricum=S> concentrica, Bolt. 

34. H.polymorphum~S. polymorpha , Ehr. 


Flobula Hongkongensis : an Enumeration of the Plants collected 
in the Island of Hong-Kong , by Major J. G. Champion, $5tk Meg ty 
the determinations revised and the new species described by George 
Bentham, Esq. 

{Continued from p. 123 .) 

Hamamelide^:. 

1. Rhodoleia Champion^ Hook., Bot. Mag. t. 4509. 

Happy Valley woods. At each of the ovaries within the head of 
flowers a pearl-like drop of moisture forms, which increases the gorgeous 
appearance of this fine plant. 

2. Liquidambar Chmense , Champ., sp. n.; foliis ovali-oblongis vix 
acuminatis calloso-serratis in petiolum brevem angustatis coriaceis, 
racemis terminalibus, amentis superioribus masculis ovoideis infimo 
fcemineo longius pedicellato globoso.— Arbor excelsa, inflorescentia 
exccpta, glabra. Ramulorum floriferorum gemma obtectffi squamis 
numerosis imljricatis, exterioribus brevis siccis, intcrioribus semi 
pollicaribus extus tomentellis. Folia alterna, 3-4 poll, longa, 1-2 
poll, lata, obtusa v. brcviter et obtuse acuminata, margine leviter 
et obtuse serrata, scrraturis minute gland uliferis, nitidula, supra 
laete-virentia, subtus pallida (Champ.), costa media subtus prorni- 
nente, venis in rete venularum intra marginem confluentibus, petiolo 
3-4-lineari. Eacemi floridi 2-3-pollicares, terminales, basi cicatri- 
cibus squamarum notati, infra flores folia pauca caulinis multo minora 
gerentes. Amenta 8-10 mascula, 3-5 lin. longa, obtusa, suinma 
sessilia, inferiora pedicellate; bracteis 3 (v. 4 ?) caducissimis, una 
majore subtendente 4-6 lin. longa membranacea extus puberula, 
2 lateralibus (et quarta postica ?) multo minoribus. Stamina nume- 
rosissima (100 ad 200), receptaculo oblongo-conico camoso densia- 
sime inserts; filamenta brevissima; anther® $ lin. long®, oblongo- 
quadrat®, apice truncat®, longitudinaliter 4-sulc® et in valvulas 
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2 doi^o oppositas dehiscentes. Amentum infimum subfcEinineum, 
longius pedicellatum (pedioello per anthesin 3-4 lin. frucfcifero 1-1 k 
poll, lougo), bracteis 4 caducissimis fultum, globosum, sab anthesi 
3-4 lin. diametro, flores continens 20 ad 50. Perianthia (?) mar- 
gine irreguloriter crenulata et puberula, cum basibus ovariorum in 
massam duram concreta. Stamina pauca v. plurima, circa ovarium 
marginibus periantliii inserta, fertilibus similia sed minora et ut 
videtur effoeta. Ovarium periaathio semi-immeraum, biioculare, parte 
exserta divisa in lobos 2 conicos puberulos. Styli recurvi, intus 
papillosi. Ovula in loculis singulis circa 12, biseriata, partem supe- 
riorem dissepimenti occupantia. Amentum fructiferum 9-10 lin. 
diametro, perianthiis accretis rugosum, sublignosum, pubernlum. 
Capmlce haud exsertae, apice hiantea, et in valvulas 2 bifidas breviter 
fissee. Semina non vidi. 

A tall tree, very common in the Wongnychung Valley woods, 
lteadily distinguished from L. Altingia by its coriaceous leaves, nar¬ 
rowed at the base into a very short petiole*. 

3. Eustigma oblongifolium , Gardn. et Champ. Kew Journ. Bot. vol. i. 
p. 312. 

Happy Valley woods, Mount Gough, Mount Victoria, and Black 
Mountain. Major Champion found abundance of this shrub in fruit in 
the Happy Valley woods; but almost iuvariably the seeds were de¬ 
stroyed by a worm before coming to maturity. The seeds are two in a 
capsule, obovate, and marked by an elevated annular raphe. In the 
only embryo seen, the cotyledons were small, with a conical radicle. The 
yellow flowers have a peculiar fragrance, in which the smell of chalk 
predominates. 

Corneas. 

1 . Benthamia Japonica , Sieb. et Zucc. FI. Jap. vol. i. p. 38. 1 . 16, var. 
sinensis, foliis ovali-oblougis glabris v. vix minutissime puberulis. 

* In a memorandum on Rkodoleia in the ‘ Botanical Magazine/ misled by im¬ 
perfect specimens and vague descriptions, I suggested that IAquidambar Altingia 
and Sedywickia might yet be gencrically distinct. It appears, however, from speci¬ 
mens in Sir W. J. Hooker’s herbarium, that L. Altingia and Sedgwickia cerasifolia 
are identical as species, and that all are certainly congeners of the American Liquid- 
ambar. All have monoecious flowers in terminal racemes, the upper amenta male, 
several in number, and falling off early, the lowest one borne on a longer stalk, per¬ 
sistent and female, or more or less hermaphrodite. Each amentum is subtended by 
three or four very deciduous bracts, scarcely numerous or persistent enough to con¬ 
stitute what is usually termed an ittvolucrum. 
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Extremely rare in the Happy Valley woods, growing in very thick 
underwood. It forms a tree, thickly covered with flowers, the white 
bracts of which arc very conspicuous at a distance. The flowers arc 
green, with purple stamina. The calyx is entire and truncate, as in 
the Japanese specimens, and the leaves arc still smoother and shining 
above; but in form they approach nearer to those of B. fragifera, 
from which this species is readily distinguished by the calyx, as well as 
by the absence of all whiteness on the leaves and young shoots. 

2. Marlea hegoniafolia , Boxb.—I)C. Prodr. vol. iv. p. 267. 

Happy Valley woods, flowering in May and June. Arboreous. Tn 
young plants the leaf is extremely variable in shape. The flowers are 
at first white and rather fragrant, ultimately turning yellow, as in the 
Honeysuckle. For the dose affinity of Alangiea with Cornu*, see 
Clarke in Kew Journ. Bot. vol. ii. p. 129. 

Oaprifoliacfje. 

1. Viburnum nervomm , Hook, ct Arn. Bot. Beech, p. 190. 

Common on Mount Victoria and Mount Gough, flowering in May. 

The ovule, according to Major Champion's observations on fresh speci¬ 
mens, is slightly exceutrical, and only becomes central as the fruit is 
forming. The fruit has also a tendency to increase more on one sitlc, 
which becomes convex, than on the other, which remains flatter ; and 
although the seed is centrical, the umbilicus is often slightly lateral. 

2. Viburnum 'odorafmimum, Kor. P—DC. ?—Hook, et Arn. Bot. 
Beech, p. 190. 

Arboreous. Common on the mainland of China, but found also iu 
Hong-Kong. 

3. Lonicera lovgijlora , DC. Prodr. vol. iv. p. 833. 

Largely distributed over the island, but of less frequent occurrence 
than L . hirtiflom, flowering in March and April. 

4. Lonicera hirtjflora, Champ., sp. n.; ram is volubilibus apice hispidis, 
foliis oblongis v. ovato-lanceolatis acutis basi subcordatis supra 
nitidis praeter costam hispidam glabris subtus hirtcllis villosisve, 
pedunculis rnmisve thyrsiferis, florum sessilium paribus brevissime 
pedicellatis summis subcapitatis, coroll re limbo tubo elongato hispido 
multo breviorc.— Folia breviter petiolata, 2-3-pollicaria. Pedunculi 
v. rami floriferi axillares, pilis longis patentibus hispidi. Florum 
paria opposita, in parte inferiorc thyrsi pedicellata, bracteis sub- 
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* tcndentibus saepc foliosis, paria superiom snbsessilia in capitnlum con- 
tracta, bracteis parvis. Braclea sub floribns ovaria non cxcedentes; 
bracteolne orbiculatac, ciliatse, ovario dimidio breviores. Calycis dentes 
lanceolati, hispidi, tubo glabro breviores. Corolla! tubus tenuis, 
15-16 lin. longus, pilis patentibus hirtus, pube brevi intermixta; 
limbus 6-8 lin. longus, ut in nffinibus bilabiatus, labiis revolutis, 
altero integro restivnfcione intimo, altero apice brevi ter 4-dentato, 
lobis sestivatione contorto-imbricatis. Stylus basi bulboso-incrassa- 
tus. Ovarium triloculare, ovulis in loculis 3-4 ab apice anguli 
intemi pendulis. Bacca alba, ovoidca, glabra, 4-5 lin. longa, tri- 
locularis, scminibus in loculis 2-4. 

This is the most common Honeysuckle in Hong-Kong, and, as well 
as the Azaleas, adorns its hills and ravines in March. 

5. Lonicera reticulata , Champ., sp. n.; minis volubilibus tomentoso- 
velutinis, foliis ovatis obtusis crassiusculis supra glabris reticulato- 
rugosissimis subtus dense incano- v. flavesccnti-tomcntosis, pedun- 
culis corymbiferi9, florum srssilium paribus longiuscule pcdicellatis, 
corollas limbo tubo tomentoso parum breviore .—Folk plerwnque 
bipollicaria, apice basique rotundata, niarginc rccurva, rugositate 
paginae superioris et iiulumcnto infevioris insignia, costa media 
venisque obliquis paucis subtus prominentibus, petiolo 4-6-lincari 
tomemtoso. Tedunculi in axillis superioribus folia submquantes. 
Florum paria 6-8 in corvmlmm brevem disposita. PecHcelli oppo¬ 
site biflori, inferiorcs 3 lin. longi bractcis petiolatis foliaceis 4-6 lin. 
lougis subtensi, caeteri breviores bracteis lincaribus. Bracfecp sub 
floribus lineares, tomentosm, ealyeem submquantes; bracteolae ovario 
dimidio breviores. Calycis limbus tomentosus, tubo glabro paulo 
lougior. Corolla tubus tenuis, 8-9 lin. longus. Ovarium tri¬ 
loculare, loculis 2-3-ovulatis. 

On the summit of hills, in grass or amongst rocks, flowering rather 
later than the two last. The rugose leaves, downy underneath, are 
something like those of the Indian Peninsular X. Leschetiauliii ; but 
their shape is different, as well as the inflorescence and flowers. 

6. Lonicera multijlora, Champ., sp. n.; ramis volubilibus pubesccntibus, 
foliis ovatis obtusis mucronidatis supra sparse puberulis subtus mol- 
liter pubesccntibus, pedunculis ramisve thvrsifcris, florum sessilium 
paribus subsessilibus sum mis enpitatis, eorollro limbo iubum tenuem 
pubescentem subsequante .—Folia quam in X. Japonica obtusiora, pube 
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molli, in pagina inferiore pallescente. Bractea sub pedicellis foliacc®, 
petiolat®, 2-4 lin. long®, sub floribus ovario breviores, liracteolas 
paulo excedentes. Calycis lacini® angust®, villosul®, tubo suo 
pariter villoso ®quilong®. Corolla tubus 8-9 lin. longus. 

From Mr. Cay’s garden at Victoria, and according to him indigenous 
to the island. This species comes the nearest to the true L. Japonica , 
to which Zuccarini has with reason reunited the X. confum and X. 
Chinenm of Dc Candolle, or L.Jlexuosa of our gardens. In that plant, 
however, the peduncles in cultivated as well as wild specimens are 
constantly short and simple, bearing only one pair of flowers ; whilst 
in X. multiflora , besides differences iu the shape of the leaves and in 
pubescence, the axillary peduncles rtc from £-1 inch long, bearing at 
their summit a head or short thyrsus of from six to eight, or even 
more, pairs of flowers. 

Rubiaceje. 

1. Adina globflora , Salisb.—DC. Prodr. vol. iv. p. 349. 

Ravines towards West Point; at the waterfall in the Happy Valley, 
and other localities; an erect shrub. 

2. Thysanospermum diffumm , Champ., gen. nov. e tribu Cinchonearum . 
Gen. Char . Thysanospermum. Calycis limbus 5-lobus, persistens. 
Corolla hypocraterimorpha, laciniis 5 mstivatione imbricatis. Slamina 
ad faueem inserta, filamentis brevibus, anthcris linearibus. Stigma 
exsertum, oblongo-clavatum, integrum. Ovarium biloculare. Pla¬ 
centa in loculis solitari®, ovat®, peltatim dissepimento affix®. Ovula 
plurima, peltata, sursum imbricata. Capsala subglobosa, bisulcn, 
l®vis, calycis dentibus coronata, loculicide bivalvis, valvulis septicide 
bifidis, placentis integris. Semina ala lata firabriato-lacera cincta.— 
Species unica T. diffumm . Fruticulus ramosissimus, super saxa dif- 
fusus, ramulis tenuibus, novellis strigoso-pilosis. Stipula utrinque 
integr®, lanceolato-subulat®, 1-2 lin. long®. Folia breviter petio- 
lata, 1-H-pollicaria, ovato-lanceolata v. ovata, acute acuminata, 
subcoriacea, nitidula, supra glabra, subtus ad costam margineque 
ciliata. Pedunculi axillares, solitarii, uniflori, 2-3 lin. longi, hirsuti, 
supra medium bracteolis 2 minutis caducis instructi. Calyx vix 
lineam longus, lobis ovatis virentibus tubo globoso subbrevioribus. 
Corolla albid® tubus 5 lin. longus, rectus, mqualis, extus puhescens, 
intus basi glaber, apice breviter puberulus; lacini® ovat®, fere 2 lin. 
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longoj, obtusiusculce, intus pubcsccntes. Antlwra vix corollee laci- 
nias ppquantcs, basi brcviter sagittate; filamenta iis multo brcviora, 
pilosa. Stylus glabcrrimus, disco opigvno crassiusculo umbilicato 
insertus. Capsula fere Hedyotidis , axi vix bilineari, subdidyma, 
glabra, hcvis, valvulis crustaccis. Semina in quaque placenta circa 
10, ipsa miuuta, ala cincta undique ^-1 lin. lata profumle et in- 
ajqualiter lacero-fiinbriata. Embryo parvus, radicula brcvi. 

A trailing shrub upon rocks in ravines, abundant on Mount Victoria 
and some other places in llong-Kong, flowering in June, fruiting in 
December. The globose capsule and fringed seeds had at first induced 
me to refer it gencrically to Coptosapelta of Korthals, a Borneo plant, 
described as having a similar trailing habit and leaves of the same shape. 
As however the flowers of the latter genus are unknown, the fructifica¬ 
tion is terminal, racemose, and bractcate, and the capsule woody, it is 
probable that the flowers will show still more marked generic differ¬ 
ences. Besides, I do not understand the dehiscence of the capside,de¬ 
scribed as “in mericarpia duo loculicida,” unless it be that each valve 
of the capsule carries with it the half of each placenta, which is not the 
case in our plant. Among older genera, Thysanospermum comes nearest 
to the American genus Afanettia , in which the wing of the seeds is also 
sometimes toothed, but the habit, the corolla, and capsule show abun¬ 
dant points of generic distinction. 

3. Opliiorrldza pumila , Champ., sp. n.; caule lierbaceo basi radicante ad- 
sceiulcute pubesccntc, foliis ovatis ellipticisvc minute scabro-puberulis, 
eyniis brcviter pedunculatis bifidis paucifloris, corolhe (vix 3 lin. 
longm) tubo subajquali laciniis ovatis obtusis.—Habitus 0 . rugosa, 
Wall., sed minor. Caulis nunc 1-2-pollicaris, nunc scmipcdalis. Folia 
petiolata, minora semipollicaria late ovata et obtusa, majora 1J- 
pollicaria acuta v. acuminata et basi in petiolum longc angustata, 
omnia supra viridia, subtus pallida, utrinque pilis minutis conspersa. 
Fabes venarum pagime inferioris uti petioli ct caulis brevissima, 
densa. Stipulce parvsc, subulata^, caducm. Pedunculus brevissimus 
v. rarius fere 2 lin. longus. Braden minutae. Pedicelli calyce bre- 
viores. Calycis tubus | lin. longus, subglobosus, breviter et dense 
tomentosus, laciniis obtusis tubo subbrevioribus. Corolla tubus fere 
2 lin. longus, tenuissime tomentcllus, supra basin lcviter ampliatus 
ct tenuiter costatus, apice paululum contractus, intus infra faucem 
annulo pilorum erectorum iustructus, caetcrum glaber, limbi laci- 
vol. iv. z 
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niae vix lineam longue, glabrse. Stamina medio tubo inserta, an- 
theris linearibus vix c tubo proininulis. Discus epigynus crassus, 
bilobus. Stylus apice leviter pilosuius, lamellis stigmatosis ovatis. 
Capsula generis, 8 bn. lata. 

Among the numerous species of Opltiorrhiza, this comes nearest to 
O. rugosa, Wall., which it much resembles at first sight, but the plant 
is smaller and more slender, the peduncle shorter, and especially the 
corolla smaller and differently shaped. From ravines of Mount Vic¬ 
toria, but not very common. 

4. Ophiorrhiza Eyrii, Champ., sp. n.; caule herbaceo glabriusculo, foliis 
ovatis obtusiusculis v. obtuse acuminatis subglabris, pedunculo folia 
subsequantc, cyma pubertda trifida laxe pnuciflora, calycis dentibus 
tubo tomeniello duplo brevioribus, corolla* (7 lin. long®) extus gla¬ 
brae tubo infundibulari, laciniis acutis supra puberulis.— Caulk in 
specimine semipcdalis, adscendens. Slipuhe desunt. Folia 1-2-pol- 
licaria, basi rotundata, supra scabriuscula, subtus rubentia. 2V 
dunculus ultrapolbcaris, cyma 7-flora. Bractea parvro, subulate. 
Fedicclli calyce breviorcs. Calycis tubus late turbinato-globosus, J 
lin. longus, obtuse 10-costatus, dentibus triangularibus parvis pa- 
tentibus. Corolla tubus tenuiter costatus, G lin. longus, a medio ad 
faucem dilatatus, intus fere a basi usque ad medium pilosus, superne 
glaber, laciniis recurvo-patcntibus, linea paulo longioribus, supra 
minute puberulis. Discus epigynus bilobus, dentes calyeinos fere 
duplo superanl Stylus medio hispidus, lamellis stigmatosis oblongis. 
Found by Colonel Eyre in sheltered ravines, near water. The species 

does not come very near to any that I am acquainted with; the whole 
plant assumes a remarkable red hue when dry. 

5. llcdyotis (Macrandria) recurva , Benth. in Lond. Journ. Bot. vol. i. 
p. 486.— To/a planta glabra, ctsi tactu scabriuscula. Hamuli tcretes 
v. leviter tetragon i. Stipule breviter vaginantes, setis usque ad 3-4 
lin. longis. Folia 2-2|-pollicaria, acuminata, basi rotundata v. cu- 
neata, veins obliquis supra impressis. Umbelhc multitiorse, in axillis 
superioribus pcdunculatoe, ad apicem caulis paniculam oblongam 
constituenies. Fedunculi semipollicares v. paulo longiores. Flores 
in umbclla 10-20, breviter pediccllati. Calycis tubus turbinatus, 
bucam longus; limbus basi membranaceus, lobis herbaceis linea¬ 
ribus reeurvi8 tubo paulo longioribus, sinubus obtusis minute 2-3- 
setis. Corolla tubus calycis laciniis brevior, laciriiic fere 2 lin. long®, 
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apice recurvoe, intus basi uti faux corolla? pilosne. Stamina nunc 
corolla breviora stylo longe exserto, nunc corollam subsupernntia 
stylo incluso. Discus epigynus concavus, circa stylum hispidus. 
Placenta medio dissepimento peltatim affixm. Capsula intra dentes 
calycinos breviter 4-valvis, in coccos 2 facile bipartibilis. 

Abundant in ravines, gathered also by Fortune, n. 53. 

6. Hedyotis (Diplophragma) acutangula , Champ., sp. n.; suffruticosa 9 
glabra, caulc erccto acute tetragono v. alato, stipulis triangularibus, 
foliis ovato-lanceolatis subsessilibus crassiusculis paucivcniis, cymis 
2-3-chotomis paniculatis, calycibus scssilibus, dentibus brevibus ob- 
tusi9, corolla? tubo exserto lobis longiore, capsula? coccis intus hian- 
tibus.— j E. Laiosoma ? Benth. in Lond. Journ. Bot. vol. i. p, 496, non 
Wight et Arn.— Cattles ultrapcdales, basi crassi, sublignosi. Stipule? 
hcrbacca?, breviter vaginantes, obtusa? v. acutae, integne v. apice 
denticulate. Folia 2-3-pollicaria, basi rotundata v. longc angustata, 
venis valde obliquis srepc inconspieuis. Cyma corymbifonncs, multi- 
flora?, in ‘paniculam oblongam v. subcorymbosam disposita*, ramis 
angulatis alutisve, bracteis parvis patentibus. Calycis tubus turbi- 
natus, seinilincam longus ; lacinire ovata*, tubo breviores. Corolla 
tubus lineam longus, intus supra medium villosii9, limbi lacinia? 
ovato-lanceolatm. Stamina inclusa. Stylus vix exsertus. Discus 
epigynus tenuis, glaber. Placenta supra medium dissepimenti pel¬ 
tatim aftixa?. Capsule z? vix linca longiores. Semina pauca, orbiculata, 
intus angulata, peltatim aflixa. 

Common in ravines, flowering in summer. It is Fortune’s no. 75. 

From the older descriptions I had formerly thought this might be the 

TL LatvsouifPj taken up from Eliccdo and Lamarck, but it is certainly 

widely different from that species as now figured in Wight’s ‘leones.’ 

7. Hedyotis (Euhedyotis) borrerioides. Champ., sp. n.; glabra, caule 
adsccndente acutangula, stipulis triangularibus laciniatis, foliis sub- 
sessilibus oblongo-lanceolatis basi angustatis, capitulis multifloris ses- 
silibus, calycis laciniis oblongo-linearibus obtusis corollam mquanti- 
bus.— Caules virgnti, ultrapedalcs. Stipula brevissime vaginantes, 
laciniis lineari-subulatis rigidulis. Folia bipollicaria, Ire via, venis 
paucis valde obliquis subtus prominentibus lineata. Fhrum cymaj 
densissimae, more Borreriarttm in capitula duo globosa collects, altero 
tcrminali 6-8 lin. diametro, foliis 2 fulto, altero a icrminali distantc, 
axillari, verticilliformi. Calycis tubus subglobosus, vix lineam longus; 
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lacinise longiores, apice fere spathulatm et convexiusculae, sinubns 
a cutis, dcnte accessorio lineari rarius interjccto. Corolla purpuras- 
centis laciniae calvcem sequantes, tubo suo paulo longiores. Capsula 
dicocc®, coccis tandem intus rima dehiscentibus. 

Common in the neighbourhood of Chuckchow, but not on the Vic¬ 
toria side of Hong-Kong. In flower in August. 

Korthals is perfectly correct in reducing to this, which must be re¬ 
garded as the typical section of Hedyotis , the greater number of Biume’s 
species of Metabolos, but I cannot agree with him in considering as dis¬ 
tinct genera the sections Limetia , Macrandria , and Diplophragma of 
Wight and Arnott, in all of which the fruit readily splits into two cocci. 
On the other hand, adopting the sectional groupes so well characterized 
bv Wight and Aruott, these writers appear to me to have gone too far 
in uniting them all into one genus. Oldenlaindia i Anotis , and Honstovia , 
with their purely loculicidal dehiscence, appear to me to constitute a 
natural genus, which is the Hedyotis of Torrey and Gray’s Flora; and 
Scleromitrion with its peculiar Spermacoccous habit and characters, as 
defined by Wight and Arnott, may be allowed to remain as a genus 
distinct from either, answering to Hedyotis as defined by De Candolle. 
Kohautia likewise is too well marked in habit and character to be 
merged into Hedyotis . 

8. Scleromitrion angustifolium . — Hedyotis angustifolia , Cham, et 
Schlecht.—DC. Prodr. vol. iv. p. 419. 

Ravines, Hong-Kong. I have it also from Java, and it may possibly 
not be distinct from S. tenelllflorim, Korth., or Hed. tenellijlora , Blumc. 

9. Oldenlandia corymbosa , Linn. 

With the preceding species. 

{To be continued.) 


Notes on Beloociiistan Plants ; by J. E. Stocks, M.D., F.L.S., 
Assistant Surgeon , Conservator of Forests and Superintendent of 
Botanic Gardens , Bombay Establishment . 

{Continued from p. 150.) 

CoNYOLVULACEiE. 

17. Convolvulus ienellus , J. E. S .; annuus, caule crecto cum foliis 
lineari-lanceolatis utrinque acuminatis pilis ut plurimum adpressis 
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vestito, partibus novellis scriceis, floribus ad apiccm ramulorum 
solitariis vel binis, scpalis glabris ovali-acutis margine pellucidis 
ssepe irregulariter dcntatis, ovario glabro globoso. 

Hab. Shall Bilawul, in Lower Beloochistan. No. 598. 

18. Convolvulus Scindicus , J. E. S.; caule suffruticoso patulc ct per- 
plexe ramoso, ramis rigid is velutino-rufesccntibus, ramulis abniptis 
cum foliis dense velutino-tomentosis cinereis, foliis parvis spatbulatis 
margine integris plicatis nervis subtus prominulis, floribus ad apicem 
ramulorum congesto-capitatis, ramulis floriferis 1-8 pollices longis 
capitulis hirsutissimis, bracteis ovalibus sericco-hirsutis,sepalis lineari- 
lanceolatis extus dense sericeo-hirsutis intus glabris, capsula glabra. 
Hab. Lower hills of Scindc and Beloochistan. No. 433.—Tory 

near Conv. Forskalii. 

A scraggy plant, which may be recognized at a distance by its grey 
ashy hue, with stiff, close-set, entangled branches, spreading from the 
root, and forming a compact rourid-hcaded bushlct, seldom more than 
a foot high. Leaves small, on the flower-branches almost sessile, 3 
lines by 2, and on the young leafy shoots 6 lines by 4, with a petiole 
2 lines long. 

19. Cuscuta Boissieri , J. E. S.; caule filiformi aurantiaco, floribus 
racemoso-corymbosisS flore singulo pedicellato bracteato, pedieello 
infra ealyeem incrassato, calyce lincam longo 4-5-partito laciuiis 
acutis, corolla ealyeem dimidio superante 4-5-lida laciniis acutis- 
simis reflexis, squamis nullis, staminibus exsertis, filamentis ad sinus 
corollffi insertis, stylis distantibus, stigmatibus capitatis, capsulm 
globosm calyce persistente et corolla marcescente cinctm stylisque 
divergentibus coronata?, loculis irregularitcr ruptilibus. Cuscuta 
Arabica, Wight's Icon . 1. 1371. non Fres. 

TIab. Lower Beloochistan and Scindc Hills, spreading over Trim - 
thema pentandrum , Tribulus , Amaranthus , etc. No. 478. 

BOBAGINACEiE. 

20. Heliotropium (Catiraas) Brahuicum , J. E. S.; radice perenni, 
caulibus crectis rigidis cum foliis pilis plcrumquc adpressis crebre 
subincanis, foliis raris pctiolatis inferioribus ovatis superioribus lan- 
ceolatis scepe inasquilatcris obliquis margine levitcr revoluto sub- 
undulato, spicis paucifloris, calyce extus piloso corollas tubum vix 
aequante, corolla extus pilosa, antheris ad medium corollas insertis, 
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st t ylo elongnto inconspicue retrorsmn piloso stigma conicum apice 
bilobum parce pilosum longitndine cequantc, nuculis glabris. 

IIab. Upper Beloocbistan, above 4000 feet. A very rigid species, 
with scattered leaves and distant flowers. No. 865. 

21. Heliotropium (Euheliotropium) calcarenm , J. E. S.; ercctura, pube 
brevi densa strigoso-inennum, foliis ovatis acuminatis subtus promi- 
nule reticulatis, spicis solitariis vel eonjugatis ebracteatis junioribus 
scorpoideis senioribus elongatis (6-8 pollices), calycis lnciniis lanceo- 
latis strigosis, corollse tubo piloso sepala mquante limbi lobis rastivn- 
tionc quincunciali, antheris ad mediuni corolloe insertis apice acumi¬ 
nata inflexo, stylo brevissimo retrorsum piloso, stigmate a basi 
incrassata swbulato-conico sursum piloso apice snbbilobo, calycibus 
fructiferis distantibus clausis nuculns strigoso-pilosas includentibus. 
IIab. Hills of Scinde and Lower Beloochistan. No. 630. 

22. Heliotropium (Orthostachys) rarifloruw, J. E. S.; radice perenni, 
caulibus erectis rigidis cum foliis pilis adpressis canescentibus, foliis 
linearibus margine incrassato subrcvoluto, spicis bracteatis, floribus 
paiwis extra-axillaribus sessilibus, calyce corollce tubum mquante, 
coroll;r tubularis extus pilosm limbi segmentis crcctis ap])roximatis 
cochlcari-fornicatis fauce pilosa, antheris supra medium corolla; in¬ 
sertis, stylo elongato glabro, stigmate parvo piloso, nuculis liispido- 
pilosis calyce patente longioribus. 

IIab. llills of Scinde and Lower Beloocbistan. No. 492. 

A stiff under-shrub, with ad pressed hairs, linear leaves, and short 
spikes. Stigma inconspicuous. 

23. Arnebia fimhriopetala , J. E. S .; annua, pusilla, caulc nisi ad 
apieem glabro, foliorum margine pilis basi bulbosis eilinto paginis 
adpresse setosis, racemis densis secundifloris, bractea sepalisque 
conformibus floriferis lanceolato-subulatis (scmiuncialibus) fructiferis 
foliaceis (sesquiuncialibus), corollas flavae liypocrateriformis tubo 
gracili (nnciali) limbo amplo (8-10 lineas diametro) ad inarginem 
inciso-iimbriato sinubus intruso-plicatis erectis, nuculis verrucosis.— 
Arn. fimbriopctala, J. E. Stocks in Km Gard. Misc. t>. 3 .p. 180. t. vi. 
IIab, Upper Beloocliistan, on rocky ground at Hoobund, Chehel 

Tun, etc. No. 977. 

Remarkable for the size and beauty of its fimbriate corolla, and its 
sepals much enlarged in fruit. Figured in ‘ Hooker’s Journal,’ June, 
1851, p. 180. t. 6. 1 may remark that the style and stigma do not 
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differ from the other species, the style being twice bifid. The drawing 
is hence to be corrected in this point. 

24. Echinospermum calatliicarpum , J. E. S.; enulibus pubc adpressa 
iucanis, foliis radicalibus spathulatis caulinis lanceolatis margine sub- 
uiidulatis saepe inraquilateralitcr obliquis pnginarum setis adpressis, 
raccmis elongatis, floribus cbracteatis breviter pedunculatis, calyce 
peduuculum florifcrum aiquante fructiferum superante, nueulis dis- 
tantibus racliidi adpressis tribus anterioribus conformibus soil, cinctis 
membrnna bullato-calathiforim ruguloso-tubcrculata demum scariosa 
ad marginem aculeorum brevium simplici serie armata apertura 
ccntrali parva disco intus parce aculeolato, nucula axili parva nuda 
plana ad discum et marginem breviter glochidiato-aculeolato. 

Hab. Upper JMoocbistan. No. 1003. 

Seems to approach Echinospermum Diploloma of Schrenck, but has 
more numerous acidei on the margin of the inflated membrane. 

25. Paracaryuin (Mattiastrum) aspermn , J. E. S.; pilis rigidis patuliss 
e tuberculo ortis liispido-aspcrum, caulibus erectis foliosis, foliis 
lanceolatis acutis margine erosis undulato-crispis radicalibus in 
petiolum longum e basi mnplexicauli attenuatis caulinis linearibus 
scssilibus, panicuke demum elongatre floribus distantibus pcdicellis 
erect is ealyeem florifcrum mquautibus fructiferum superantibus nucu- 
las ma+uras baud requantibus, calycis corolhe dimidium baud attin- 
gentis laciniis angustis lanceolatis, co roll to elongatae tubo in faucem 
amplissimam infundibuliformcm plicatam transeuntc limbi laciniis 
rotundatis sinubus intrusis fornicibus bilobis ad corolhe medium 
insertis, stylo et antheris insertis, nueulis planis vcl lcviter concavis 
orbiculari-ovatis disco aculeatis ala lata grosse dentata cinctis aculcis 
dentibusque gloclndiatis. 

Hab. Upper Bcloochistan. No. 906. 

A fine species, with large flowers of a violet hue. Plant 1-2 feet 
high. Radical leaves (including the petiole) 3-6 inches long and 5-6 
lines wide. Calyx 1£-2 lines high. Corolla 4-5 lines long. 

26. Paracaryum (Euparacaryum) rubrijtorim , J. E. S.; pilis patulis 
e tuberculo ortis hispidum, foliis lineari-lanceolatis acutis radicalibus 
longe petiolatis caulinis subsessilibus, pedunculis floriferis ealyeem 
aequantibus fructiferis ealyeem et nuculas plus minus superantibus, 
calycis corollae tubum paulo superontis laciniis late lanceolatis, 
corolhe fornicibus integris, stylo et antheris insertis, nucularum 
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disco ad lineam medium aculeis 4-5 simplicibus vel glochidiatis 
instructo mcmbrana bullato-calathiformi ad marginem iuflexum mi¬ 
nute dentata intra marginem Imvi vel rarius tuberculata. 

Hab. Upper Beloocliistan. No. 933. 

Calyx 1 £-2 lines long. Corolla 2J lines long. Nuts 4 lines across. 
Flowers purple-red.—Comes vciy near P. mgulosum , Boiss., and seems 
to differ in its more harsh and spreading pubescence, its larger nuts 
and flowers, and the aculei on the face of the nuts. 

27. Bochelia reciipes, ,1. E. S.; annua, seabro-hispida, foliis c basi 
semiamplexicauli lineari-acuminatis, racciuis clongatis, floribus extra- 
axillaribus, pedunculo florifero sepnla bractcasquc ocquante fruetifero 
elongato recto sepala valde auctaerecto-patcntia lanceolatain unguem 
attenuata nervo medio pcrcursa plus minus superante, nuculis rectis 
glochidiato-saccharatis. 

Hab. Gurghina, in Upper Beloocliistan. No. 978. 
ltcadily known by its straight peduncles and sepals. Sepals broad. 
Corolla pale blue, with a white throat. 

Labiate. 

28. Perowskia abroianoides , Kar.; et atripliafolia, Bcnth. 

Both these species grow common in Beloocliistan, and the flowers 
and tops are collected and sold in the bazaars, under the name of the 
plant, Tirky or .Gwdree Durnoo. They are supposed to be cooling and 
useful in fever and ague. It may be noted that Karelin, in his de¬ 
scription of the genus, has reversed the position of the lips of the co¬ 
rolla, though strangely enough lie lias kept the perfect or larger stamens 
in their right position, viz., anteriorly. This may be ascertained by a 
reference to the relation between the odd or posterior segment of the 
calyx and the lips of the corolla, and by the line of origin of the per¬ 
fect stamens, which it will be seen is between the anterior and posterior 
lips. The anterior lip is long, narrow, and undivided, and the fissure 
between it and the posterior lip is very deep. The posterior lip is 
made up of the four posterior segments of the corolla, the axile sinus 
being the shallowest. The stamens become finally dcclinate. The 
posterior stamens are also present, but so very small and imperfect as 
to deserve the name of staminodia only. They are to be seen on the 
upper lip. We may alter the generic character thus:—“ Corollas . . . 
limbo bilubiato labio superiore 4-lobo labio inferiore elongato integro. 
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Stamina postica bravissima castrata, antica fertilia demum declinata,” 
etc. The genus seems allied to Iloslundia among tlie Ocimoidea , next 
to which it should probably stand, and not among the Monardea . 

Acanthace.e. 

29. Lcpidagathis strobilifera , J. E. S.; suffruticosa, depressa, ramis 
ligneis, ramulis quadraugulis, pilis brevibus ad cacumina adpressis 
infra patulis, foliis petiolatis lanceolatis vel ovato-lanceolatis basi 
ssepc inmqnilateris apice obliquis jimioribus sub lente pube adpressa 
vestitis senioribus denudatis, spicis confertis atrobiliformibus, brac- 
teis trinerviis saepc vacuis apiculo rigido patenti-reflexo cum calycis 
laciniis majoribus laete-viridibus demum scariosis obovato-acutis mar- 
ginc ciliatis ad nervos strigoso-pubescentibus, bracteolis subulatis 
ciiiatis, scpalo anteriore propc ad basin bifido binervi, sepalo poste- 
riorc trinervi, scpalis lateralibus multo minoribus subulatis ciliatis, 
corolla bracteas ct ealyeem vix dimidio supereminente, staininum 
antcriorum loculis obliquis (unoaltius posito), staminum posteriorum 
loculo uno castrato vel penitus abortivo. 

IIab. Shah Bilawul, in Lower Beloochistan. No. 613. 

Leaves 7-10 lines by 3-5, aud petiole 3-4. Spikes of an inch 
in height. Corolla 7-8 lines, dingy white, with the middle of the 
lower lip marked by purple spots. Anterior bracts and larger sepals 
4 lines by 3. Bracteoles 2 lines, and smaller sepals 2|-3 lines long. 

30. Dipteracanthus long{foUu8 t J. E. S. 5 basi suffruticosus, viscoso- 
puberulus, coulibus erectis subteretibus, partibus novellis apice seri- 
ceo-lanatis, foliis clongatis linearibus utrinque acuminatis internodia 
superantibus pilis tenuissirais dense et mollitcr pubescentibus, flo- 
ribus axillaribus solitariis vel binis, bracteis foliaocis florcin aequan- 
tibus, calycis segraentis subulatis ciliatis corollas dimidium cequan- 
tibus, corollas tubo brevi in faueem amplissimam infundibuliformem 
plicatam transeunte limbi lobis brevibus obtusis, ovarii loculis 6 - 
ovulatis, capsules pubescentis ealyeem duplo supereminentis basi 
brevi asperma. 

Hab. Shah Bilawul, in Lower Beloochistan. No. 537. 

Leaves 2-3 inches long by 2-3 lines wide. Corolla 9-10 lines long, 
dusky lilac, the throat marked externally by longitudinal furrows caused 
by plaits which project into the throat. 
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SOLANACE/B. 

‘81. Hyoscyamus inaanua, J. E. S.; pilis patentibus apice furcato-stel- 
latis viscoso-tomcntosus, foliis subrbomboideis crassis succidis grosse 
sinuato-dentatis inferioribus arnplia, petiolo bi-tri-pollicari, spicis plu- 
rifloris, bracteis iuferioribus foliaceis superioribus integris, pcduncu- 
lis variee longitudinis, calyce obconico deraum campanulato prominente 
reticulato dcntibus triangularibus vel obtusiuseulis, corolla) calyce 
duplo longioris limbi segmentis obtusis duobus minoribus, stylo ct 
staminibus infra pilosis exsertis inclinatis, ovario piloso. 

Hab. Growing from chinks of rocks or in soft soil in rocky ground 
throughout Beloochistan. No. 623. 

This is known by the name of Kohee Bhung, or Mountain Hemp. It 
is said to be smoked in small quantities by debauched Fakeers, and to 
be used by evil-disposed persons to injure those with whom they are 
at enmity. It is described as causing dryness and constriction of the 
throat, and furious delirium, and as it is known to every native, it pro¬ 
bably may be sometimes used, though I never could hear of one who 
had smoked it either by design or accident. It seems to approach very 
nearly to Hyoac. mnticua and Datura, nor can I suggest certain dis¬ 
tinctive marks; I add a fuller description for those who may have the 
opportunity of seeing living plants of these two species. 

Boot in loose ground creeping extensively, and emitting stems which 
are procumbent at the base and cover a large extent of surface. 
Branchea and branchlets clothed with soft, clammy, woolly hairs, which 
are branched or stellate at the tip. Leaves very thick and brittle, rhom¬ 
boid in outline, with coarse teeth and wide intermediate sinuses, the 
lower ones sometimes 9 inches by 6, with a petiole 3 inches long. 
Spikes 10-30-flowered, when young scorpoidal, when old much elon¬ 
gated (6-12 inches), with flowers turned to one side, the lower flowers 
having a stalk as long as the calyx, the upper stalk not exceeding a 
lino. Lower floral bracts leaf-like, upper ones linear and half as long 
as the calyx. Calyx with sharp triangular teeth, or obscurely bluntly 
and irregularly lobed. Corolla as long again as the calyx, with a 
greenish-white tube, gradually enlarging into a capacious throat; limb 
generally oblique, with a fissure between the two smaller segments, pale 
pink with purple veins and dark purple spots, looking like the corolla 
of some Pelargonium . Stamens free from the upper half of the corolla, 
with hairs on the lower (or attached) part and some way up the free 
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part. Ovary haiiy. Style hairy below, and with the stamens projecting 
from out of the mouth of the corolla and turned down towards the 
cleft. Stigma minute. 

32. hydxmfolmum, J. E. S.; suffruticosum, depressum, ramis rigidis 
intricatis ramulisquc spincsccutibus, foliis parvis fasciculatis crassis 
subcarntfsis anguste linearibus snipe cylindricis basi attenuatis apicc 
clavatis, lloribus fasciculatis, pcdiccllo calycem sequante, calycis glabri 
marginc irregulari subbilabiato, corolla? tubo glabro calycem duplo 
supcreminente limbo lilncino, staminibua e media corolla liberis 
plus minus exsertis, fllainentis ad apicem pilosis, ovario glabro, stylo 
longe cxserto, stiginatc viridi obscure bilamellato. 

IIab. Rocky ground near Kelnt. No. 1117. 

A low, intricately branched shrublet, growing in stiff tufts. Segments 
of the corolla and stamens varying from four to live. Leaves 4-5 lines 
long by \ a line thick, fleshy, often cylindrical. 

33. Lvcium depressum , J. E. S.; frutex vel arbuseula, ramis validis 
patcntibus (nec dependentibus), ramulis parcc spinosis, partibus no- 
vcllis parcc glanduloso-pubesccntibus adultis glabris, foliis petiolatis 
lanceolatis smpe obliquis subfalcato-uuequilateris, floribus fasciculatis 
longe pedunculatis, pedunculo calycem ter quaterve excedente, calvcc 
glabro 4-6-dentato fructifero flsso, corollse tubo glabro calycem 
duplo supercininente limbi laciniis 4-6 amplis lilacinis, staminibus 
supra medium corolla' liberis omnino glabris cum stylo exsertis, 
stigmate distincte bilamellato. 

Hab. Various stations in Upper Beloochistan, where it grows from 
three to ten feet in height, with strong self-supporting branches, and 
soft vigorous young shoots. No. 995. 

PlaNTAGINEjE. 

34. Plantago remotijJora, J. E. S.; tota sericeo-lanata, foliis anguste 
lanceolatis 3-5-ncrviis integerrimis, spicis 10-80-floris demum elon- 
gatis (3-8 pollices, floribus &-1 pollicem, distantibus), bracteis ex- 
planatis apice glabris acutis basi amplexicaulibus margine mern- 
branaceis calycem roquantibus, corolla? laciniis angustis acutis parce 
ciliatis. 

Hab. Hills of Scinde and Lower Beloochistan up to 5000 feet, with 
Plantago amplexicaulis (Cav.), and P. penicillata (Endl.), which last 
seems to come very near P. ciliata , Desfont. t. 39. No. 594. 
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Thymele-®. 

35. Daphne acuminata , Boies, ct Hohenack. inedit .; fruticosa, ramulis 
ad apicem pubesccntibus, ramis foliisque glabris, foliis anguste line- 
ari-lanceolatis basi et apice attenuatis pungenti-raucronatis sessilibus 
vel vix petiolatis, floribus 5-15 ad apicem ramulorum glomeratis 
breviter pedunculatis, cnlycc albo-tomentoso, ovario villoso, fructu 
pubeeoente. 

Hab. Persia and Kurdistan, Kotschy, 189,651. Upper Beloochistan 
from 4600 feet, where it is called Pecpul, and known as very poisonous 
to camels. No. 869. 

A shrub 4-8 feet high. Leaves 1J-2 inches by 2-3 lines. Calyx 
externally woolly, with the segments of the limb of a pure white. 
Flowers sweet-smelling. Fruit orange-red.—Comes near D.papyracea , 
Wall., but differs in its much narrower and mucronate leaves, and the 
silky ovary. 

Liliacejs. 

36. Fritillaria ptcrocarpa , J. E. S.; caule pubescentc uni-pluri-floro, 
foliis duobus infimis approxiraatis pseudo-oppositis lauceolatis cau- 
linis lincaribus floralibus binis, pednuculis lioriferis horizontalibus 
post antliesin apice deflexis fructiferis ercctis, perigonii sepal is 
breviter calcarato-gibbosis sordide purpurascentibus venis satura- 
tioribus calearibus atro-fuscis, staminibus basi pilosis, stylo integro, 
ovario turbinato 6-sulcato 6-angulato vcrticc truucato comubus sex 
coronato, capsula depressa 6-sulcata (sulcis alternis soepissime pro- 
fundioribus) 6-angulata nngulis obtusis vel acutis vel alatis sursum 
in cornua productis. 

11a b. Upper Beloochistan. No. 918.—Flowers inconspicuous, dull- 
coloured. 

ASPHODELEiE. 

37. Uropetalum unicolor> J. E. S.; foliis linearibus canaliculatis glau- 
cescentil)us glabris scapum subaequantibus, raccmo nutante 4-6-floro, 
bracteis striatis ovnto-acuminatis pedunculum floriferum dimidio 
snperantibus, pedunculis fioriferis horizontalibus vel nutantibus 
fructiferis ereetis, perigonii foliaceo-viridis cylindnco-campanulati 
sopalis linearibus obtusis extenoribus ad dimidium interioribus ad 
toriiam partem et levitcr recurvatis stylo ovarium mquante, stigmatc 
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inconspicuo obtuso trilobo, capsula polysperma depressa profande 
trigastra vix stipitata verticc truncata basi nuno attenuata nunc 
truncata. 

Hab. Hills of Scindc and Lower Beloochistan; after rain. It is 
called Junglee Bussur, or Wild Onion, and its bulbs are eaten. No. 
634. 

Leaves 6-8 inches. Scape 8-12 inches. Peduncles in flower 2 lines, 
in fruit 3-4 lines. Bracts 2£ lines long. Fruit 4 lines by 3.—It is 
very near U. serotinum , but differs in its flowers, which are the colour 
of the leaves, and in its few-flowered not many-flowered raceme. 


A List of the Proteaceje collected in South-western Australia by Me. 

James Drummond ; by Dr. and Professor C. F. Meisner. 

[Previous to this list being printed, it was submitted to our friend Mr. 
Kippist, Librarian of the Linnean Society, who returned it with the 
accompanying remarks, which cannot fail to be acceptable to the pos¬ 
sessors of Mr. Drummond’s Swan River plants. “ I have carefully com¬ 
pared it with the list kept by myself of Mr. Saunders’s set, and find the 
numbers in general very correctly given, with the exception of two distinct 
scries having been confounded under Collection IV., an error which 
Dr. Meisner evidently suspected, but had not the means of correcting. 
Of those marked IV. in his list, the higher Nos. (between 500 and 700) 
all belong to the earliest of the numbered collections, the only one of 
which the numbers are quoted in the first volume of r Plantm Preissi- 
anse.’ The remaining Nos. (about 250-320) are all that really belong 
to the fourth set. Asa further means of distinguishing these, in case 
you should think it desirable to do so, I have taken the liberty of pre¬ 
fixing the date (1848) to those which I found marked in my list as 
belonging to the fourth collection. The remaining IV.’s may therefore 
be altered to I., and the sequence of the different series will then be 
correct. Should you think it worth while, before printing the list, to 
make this alteration, it will be necessary to distinguish by the addition 
of an asterisk, or in some other way, the unnumbered series, Meisncr’s 
Collection l.”—The date (1848) is here added, as suggested by Mr. 
Kippist.—El).] 
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The Homan numbers are those of the collections or series as they 
have successively been received in Europe. The species and var. 
inediice arc marked MSS., and will be found characterized in the forth¬ 
coming volume of De Candolle’s ‘ Prodromus.’ Eor the rest see It. 
Brown, Prodr., and 1 Plant® Preissianse.’ 


IV. 260. Petrophila crassifolia, R. Br . suppl. 


I. 

21 

brevifolia, Lindl.! (Gilbert,sine no.) 

II. 293; m. 241. 

II 

media, R. Br. suppl. f 

(1848) IV. 259. 

II 

terctifolia, R. Br.! 

11. 241. 

11 

longifolia, R. Br. ! suppl. 

I.; III. 240; IV. 656. 

>> 

juncifolia, Limll. / (Gilbert, n. 62.) 

III. 242. 

>> 

acicularis, R. Br. ! 

IV. 657. 

11 

scabriuscula, Meisn. 

1V.261.; V.(1850)394. 

II 

anceps, R. Br. ! suppl. 

I.; IV. 558. 

It 

linearis, R. Br. ! suppl. 

1.; JV. 561, 562,672. 

it 

seminuda, Lindl.! 

I.; IV. 570. 

>1 

Drummondii, Meisn. 

III. 248. 

11 

crispata, R. Br.! suppl. 

I. 

I) 

rigida, R. Br. ! 

T. 

»» 

Scrruri®, R. Br. ! suppl. (Gilbert, 
n. 185.) 

1.; IV. 569. 

11 

gland uligera, Lindl.! 

IV. 568. 

J> 

'divaricala, R. Br.! suppl. (B. intri- 
cata , Lindl.) 


l» 

colorata, Meisn. (Gilbert, n. 155.) 

II. 297. 

11 

diversifolia, R.Br.! (Gilbert, n. 139) 

IV. 262. 

11 

carduacea, Meisn. MSS. 

L.; IV. 566. 

i: 

biloba, R. Br.! suppl. 

1.; III. 244; IV. 571. 

a 

heterophylla, Lindl. 

IV. 567. 

ii 

propinqua, R. Br.! suppl. 

IV. 576. 

ti 

trifida, R. Br. ! 


11 

squamata, R. Br.! ( P. Qunningha- 
mii , a, Meisn.) 

IV. 665. 

11 

striata, R. Br. ! suppl. (Gilbert, sine 
no.) 

I.; IV. 575. 

>i 

macrostacbya, R. Br. / suppl. 

II. 298. 

ii 

Shuttleworthiaria, Meisn. 

IV. 263. 

Isopogon scabriuseulus, Mem. MSS. 
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1. Isopogon petrophiloides, 11. Br. / auppl. 


I. 

» 

teretifolius, 11. Br.! ft.cornigerua^dl. ! 
(Gilbert, n. 300.) 

I.; IV. 560, 573. 

U 

divergens, 21. Br. / auppl. (Gilbert, 
u. 306.) 

I.; IV. 574. 

ft 

aspcr, li. Br. / auppl. {I. acaber , Ldl.! 
non Meisn.) 

1.; II. 296; III. 247. 

II 

formosus, R. Br.! (Gilbert, n. 61.) 

IV. 563, 564. 

If 

roseu9, Lindl.! Boi. Reg. 1842. Misc. 
n. 37. (P. scaber , Meisn. Bot. Mag. 
t. 4037. non Lindl.) 

V. 399. 

>1 

villosus, Meisn. MSS. 

III. 246. 

ft 

tripartitus, R. Br. / auppl. 

III. 245. 

1) 

Baxteri, R. Br. / auppl. 

V. 397. 

>1 

latifolius, R. Br.! auppl. 

V. 398. 

II 

Protea, Meisn. MSS. 

TI. 294. 

ft 

attenuatus, R. Br. ! 

1.; IV. 559. 

ft 

spliaerocephalus, Lindl. / (Gilbert.) 

III. 243. 

tt 

uncinatus, 11. Br. ! auppl. 

.111.249; 0.V. 895. 

If 

spatliulatus, R. Br. ! var. a et (3. 

V. 396. 

IS 

buxifolius, R. Br. 

IV. 265. 

Adenanthos linearis, Meisn. MSS. 

1.; IV. 591. 

IS 

barbigera, Lindl. / 

IV. 692. 

If 

obovata, Labill. / 

IV. 264. 

If 

venosa, Meian, MSS. 

111.245, 264. 

ft 

cuncata, Labill. 

II. 301. 

ft 

Meisneri, Lehm. 

III. 253. 

ft 

procumbens, Meisn. 

III. 255. 

ft 

sericca, Labill. 

IV. 266. 

ft 

velutina, Meisn . MSS. 

IV. 593. 

I* 

Drummondii, Meisn. 

I. 

If 

apiculata, R. Br. suppl. (Gilbert, 
n. 7.) 

III. 256. 

ft 

pungens, Meisn., ^. simplicifolia. 

V. 400. 

If 

armata, Meisn. MSS. 

III. 258. 

Synapliea favosa, JR, Br . 

II. 803. 

tt 

dilatata, R. Br. (Gilbert, n. 179.) 

III. 259. 

tt 

Drummondii, Meisn. MSS. 
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1. Synaphea decorticans, Lindl. / 


l.jIV. 688. 

gracillima, Lindl. / 

II. 802. 

petiolaris, B. Br. / 

IV. 689. „ 

acutiloba, Meisn. (Gilbert, n.178?) 

III. 257. „ 

Frcissii, Meisn. 

I.j IV. 590. 

brachystachya, Lindl, / (Gilbert, n 


269.) 

IV. 267. Stirlingia tcreiifolia, Meisn. 

IV. 268. „ 

intricata, Meisn. MSS. 

I.; IV. 586. „ 

simplex, Lindl . / 

IV. 687. 

abrotanoidcs, Meisn. 

(1848) IV. 269. 

auethifolia, Endl. 

1. Conospcrmum glumaceum, Lindl. f (Gilbert 


n. ] 14.~ C./upulinnvn , Emil' 

III. 252. 

bracteosum, Meisn . 

I.j IV.677. 

triplinervium, R. Br. sup pi. 

(1848) IV. 270. 

crassiucrvium, Meisn. MSS. 

I.j/S.V.401. 

undulatum, Lindl. / ct var. fi 


minus. 

II. 804. 

Brownii, Meisn. 

II. 306. 

marginatum, Meisn. 

IV. 584. 

Kugelii, R. Br. 

II. 305. „ 

polyccphalum, Meisn. 

I.; IV. 582. 

densiflorum, Lindl.! 

I. 

acerosum, Lindl.! 

IV. 583. 

amaenum, Meisn. 

IV. 580. „ 

disticlium, R. Br. 

IV. 578. 

filifolium, Meisn. 

11.308; JV. 679. 

incurvum, Lindl.! (Gilbert, n 


70.) 

I. 

brachyphyllum, Lindl. 1 

I.; IV. 681. 

Stcechadis, Endl. 

II. 307. 

canaliculatum, Meisn. 

II. 311. 

teretifolium, R. Br. 

III. 260. 

petiolare, R. Br. suppl. 

III. 251. 

capitatum, R. Br. 

11.809,310; V. 402. 

flexuosum, R. Br. suppl. 


(1848) IV. 271. Franklandia fucifolia, R. Br. t 
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(1848) IV. 275. Persoonia hakeceformis, Meisn. MSS. 

I.j IV. 598. 

» 

macrostachya, Lindl. ! 

(1848) IV. 276. 

il 

scoparia, Meisn. MSS. 

III. 260. 

99 

microcarpa, R. Br. ! 

IV. 597. 

a 

Fraseri, R. Br. I suppl. 


99 

juniperina, Ldbill.! (Gunn, n. 869, 
537, 1238,) 

(1848) IV. 274. 

99 

sulcata, Meisn. MSS. 

I.; IV. 596. 

99 

quinquenervis, Hook. 

(1848) IV. 272. 

99 

tortifolia, Meisn. MSS. 

(1848) IV. 273. 

99 

rudis, Meisn. MSS. 


99 

Gunnii, Hook, fil. Gunn , n. 870, 
1237. Milligan , n. 738. 

I.; (1848) IV. 277. 

99 

Laureola, Lindl. 

I. 

99 

longifolia, R. Br. ( P. Drummondii , 

Lindl.!) Gilbert , n. 1. 

V. Suppl. n. 5. 

99 

trinervis, Meisn. MSS. 

V. 403. 

99 

dillwynioidcs, Meisn. MSS. 

Grevillea (inclus. Anadenia et Conogyne\ R. Br., et Man - 
glesia y Endl. ?) 

i. 

Grevillea 

(Anad.) tcnuiflora, Lindl. 


SI 

(Anad.) pulchella, R. Br. J (Gilbert, 
sine no.) 

T.; IV. 613. 

SI 

(Anad.) flexuosa, Lindl. ! 

I.; II. 313. 

99 

(Anad.) Synaphcae, R. Br. Meisn . 
(Anad. gracilis , Lindl.!) 

1.; IV. 619. 

99 

(Anad.) quercifolia, R. Br. suppl. 
Meisn. (An. brachyantha, Lindl.!) 
Gilbert , sine no. 

I. 

99 

(Anad.) monticola, Meisn. PI. Preiss. 
v. 2 .p. 259. (An. Aquifolia^dl.) 

11.815, 328; IV. 624. 

99 

(Gonog.) biternata, Meisn. 

II. 321. 

99 

(Conog.) brevicuspis, Meisn. 

II. 299 ; III. 266. 

99 

(Conog.) Shuttleworthiana, Meisn. 

III. 265. 

99 

(Conog.) biformis, Meisn. 

III. 268. 

99 

(Conog.) leptobotrys, Meisn. 

111. 800; V. Suppl. n. 8. 

99 

(Conog.) petrophiloides, Meisn. 

(1848) IV. 279. 

» 

(Conog.) polybotrya, Meisn. MSS. 

VOL. IV. 


2 B 
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(1848) TV. 280. Grevillca (Conog.) didyraobotrya, Meisn. MSS. 


IV. 623. 

S* 

(Mangl.) tridentifera, Endl. /3. 

I.; IV. 621. 

IS 

(Mangl.) (cuneata, Endl.) glabrala , 
Lindl. 

II. 314. 

SS 

(Mangl.) ornithopoda, Meisn. 

1.; IV. 622, 620. 

SI 

(Mangl) vestita, Endl . 

II. 320. 

ss 

(Mangl.) /3. subbiternata, Meisn. 

H. 317, 318. 

ss 

manglesioidcs, Meisn. 

I.; (1848) IV. 286. 

»> 

diversifolia, Meisn . 

II. 316. 

IS 

„ /3 lobata, Meisn. 

IV. 633. 

IS 

Hoolcriana, Meisn. (Drum. n. 72, 
in Herb. Arnott.) 

III. 271. 

ss 

teretifolia, Meisn . 

(1848) IV. 282. 

ss 

tctrngonoloba, Meisn. MSS. 

(1848) IV. 284. 

>s 

armigcra, Meisn. MSS. 

(1848) IV. 283. 

II 

asparngoides, Meisn. MSS. 

; II. 328 ; IV. 636. 

Is 

criostacliya, Lindl. I 

V. Suppl. n. 10. 

SI 

sericostaehya, Meisn. MSS. 

V. 404. 

ss 

Jlewardiana, Meisn. MSS. 

II. 819. 

ss 

braohystachya, Meisn. 

III. 269. 

ss 

bracteosa, Meisn. 

V. 406. 

ss 

nudiflorn, Meisn. MSS. 

' IV. 626. 

IS 

crithmifolia, R. Br. ! 

IV. 637. 

ss 

Preissii, Meisn. 

V. 407. 

ss 

chenophylla, Meisn. MSS. 

IV. 634 

ss 

ITiigelii, Meisn. 

III. 267. 

ss 

cirsiifolia, Meisn. 

1.; IV. 631. 

ss 

Lindleyana, Meisn. (G. Wihonii , A. 
Cunn.!) 

(1848) IV. 286. 

ss 

tripartita, Meisn. MSS. 

I. 

ss 

bipinnatifida, R. Br. 

IV. 627. 

ss 

scabra, Meisn . 

I.; IV. 628. 

ss 

Candollcana, Meisn. 

(1848) IV. 281. 

ss 

pinifolia, Meisn. MSS, 

1.; IV. 629. 

ss 

oxystigma, Meisn. {Ilakea pilulifera , 
Lindl.!) 

II. 324. 

ss 

umbellulata, Meisn. 

11. 270. 

s> 

occidentals, R. Br. / 
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11. 822. Grcvillca brachystylis, Meian. 

11.327; IV. 335. „ Druumiondii, Meisn. 

„ australis, 11. Br. Gunn. n. 531, 730, 
1260, 109, 535, 1210. 

LI. 325, 326. „ hukcoidrs, Meisn. 

(1848) 1V. 278. „ obtusifolio, Mem. MSS. 

„ tenuifolia, ft. Br. / Gunn, n. 534. 

„ scabrclla, Meisn. MSS. M* Arthur, 131. 

,, lanigera, A. Gunn. / a ct ft M*Arthur, 
n. 135, 136, 137, 139, 140, kb. 
Linill. ! 

„ glabella, ft. Br.suppl. Mitchell , Exped. 

1836, n. 199, lib. Lindl . ! 

„ nutans, Meisn. MSS. Mitchell, Exped. 

1836, n. 219 ! kb. Lindl.! 

„ capitcllata, Meisn. MSS. {G. diffusa , 
A. Cunn.! non Sieb.) 

„ Seymourifu, Sweet. M'Arthur,n. 214, 
hb. Lindl. / 

„ arenaria, ft. Br. / M'Arthur, n. 133. 

„ alpestris, Mebm. MSS. Mitchell , 

Exped. 1836. 

, ft helianthemifolia, Meisn. Pori 

Philip , Lairobe. 

„ Aquifolium, Lindl. / MitchelVs Exped. 

1835, //. 194, 233, 232. ft ib . w. 
244, M. ZamA / 

„ dumetorum, Af&S. MitchelVs 

Exped. 1836. J7. Cunningham, n. 
210 ! hb. Hetcard. 

V 405. „ Lemanniana, Meisn. MSS. 

„ callipteris, Meisn. MSS. ( G. hryandri, 

A. Cunn.! non It. Br.) 

„ lVickhamii, Meisn. MSS. (Captain 

Wickham, Exped. of the Beagle, 
1839. Herb. A. Cunningham !— 
All*. G. angulater , R. Br.) 

(To be continued) 
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viz.,—I. The Antarctic Flora. II. The Flora of New Zea¬ 
land. III. The Flora op Van Diemen’s Land, or the Tas¬ 
manian Flora. The first portion was completed in a surprisingly 
short space of time, considering the care and pains bestowed upon 
it and the number of new plants, in 2 vols. 4to, with 198 plates, and 
a map of the Polar regions. The second portion has been delayed in 
consequence of the author’s mission to Eastern Himalaya, but it is now 
commenced with great spirit; and when we think of the rapidly in¬ 
creasing population of our colony of New Zealand, and that there is no 
distinct work giving any account of the vegetable products of a British 
territory extending through thirteen degrees of longitude (and, alas! 
the same may be said of all our colonies—there is no M Flora ” of any 
one of them!) it must be conceded that such a work has been a great 
desideratum ; and it is intended for the settler ns well as for the pro¬ 
fessed botanist. It is accompanied by admirable plates (coloured or 
uncoloured), and the author dwells much on the useful properties of 
the New Zealand plants. The Cowdie , or New Zealand Pine, for 
example, is pre-eminent among timbers in the construction of masts for 
the navy; and the consumption of New Zealand Flax is very great. 
The present Part, occupying eighty pages, extends as far as Saxifrage#. 
Of the plates, twenty in number, we need say no more than that they 
are in Mr. Fitch’s best style. 


Wight : leones Plantarum India Orientalis, 4 thick 4to volumes, and 
1 Fasc. of Vol. Y, 1762 plates. Madras. 

In 1840, in the second volume of the ‘Journal of Botany/p. 175, 
we noticed the first five numbers of this work, and at the same time 
detailed at length the great difficulties attending the preparing the 
plates, and especially lithographing them in India. We then said, “ It 
is no small merit of this work, that the labour of printing the greater 
proportion of these plates has been undertaken by Dr. Wight himself. 
These plates are really excellent, especially those of the latter numbers.” 
Excellent indeed they were, but far inferior to those that have since 
appeared; in fact, those in the last two vols. may claim to rank along 
with those put forth by most European artists; and when we consider 
their extreme cheapness (about %\d. for each quurto plate is their price 
in India), we know not any work that can vie with it in execution. 
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The first part of Vol. V. is before us, terminating with tab. 1762! 
and containing 139 plates of Orchidacea ; so that in the course of the 
eleven or twelve years in which Dr. Wight has been engaged in its pub¬ 
lication, he has brought out scarcely fewer than 150 plates annually. 
These sometimes arc copied from Boxburgh’s unpublished drawings, and 
occasionally from dried specimens, but generally from the living wild 
plant; on their accuracy, therefore, we place every reliance, and indeed 
so anxious is Dr. Wight himself on this point, that he has in most cases, 
perhaps in every case, detected the error and corrected it in the accom¬ 
panying short descriptions. From the artist not understanding English, 
far less Latin, we have frequently the names on the plates at variance 
with those in the letterpress; this however is a venial error, which 
any one may correct for himself. 

It may not be uninteresting here to notice the principal families 
illustrated by Dr. Wight* To BaUaminacea 24 plates are devoted; to 
Leguminous , 153; to Myrtacece , 73 ; Ruhiacece , 80 ; Composite, 83; to 
the genus Utricularia , 23, and of the Indian species there is a mono¬ 
graph m his ‘ Illustrations of Indian Botany,’ vol. ii. p. 134. To the 
Apocymcea 64 plates are given; to the curious but difficult Asclepiadacea 
no less than 72; to Convolmlacea , 44. In Scrophulariacea we find 26; 
Labiate , 40; Verbenacecp , 32; in the difficult Acanthacea, no fewer 
than 111; Amaranihacea arc illustrated by 21 plates; Urticacece, in¬ 
cluding More#, by 61; the Aracea , by 42; and the Orchidacea , an 
order quite unintelligible to the great majority of botanists without 
accurate plates, by the great number of 171, almost one-tenth of the 
whole work hitherto published. 

Thus by the labours of one man, more plates illustrative of the flora 
of India have been published, than by all preceding writers taken con¬ 
jointly. It is true Bheedc and Bumphius both published works of 
plates, and that many East Indian plants have been noticed by Plukenet; 
but none of these can be depended on; the drawings are often so dis¬ 
torted that they—witness the plates, or even the order to which they 
belong, of Bumphius—can only be made the subject of unfruitful 
guesses; while the dissections, on which botanists chiefly rely, tend 
only to deceive. We therefore again congratulate the public on the 
appearance of this work, which we learn is to be completed by the fifth 
volume. 

We expected that the author himself might have been amongst us in 
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this country by the beginning of the present year (1852) 5 but circum¬ 
stances, with which the public have no concern, induce him, we loam, 
to remain in the East till the spring of 1853. No member of the 
Imp. Soc. Nat. Cur. ever merited better the appellation of " nunquam 
otiosus” than this modem Roxburgh, Dr. Wight; and wo sincerely 
trust, that although for the next year other duties must interfere with 
his botanical ones, he may return to his native country, with health 
unimpaired, to distribute with princely liberality the enormous col¬ 
lection he has now amassed, no portion of which has been sent to 
Europe, we believe, since 1837. 


Wight : Illustrations of Indian Botany . 2 vols., 4to, with numerous 
Plates. Madras. 

While noticing the ‘ leones Plant arum,’ we must not omit all men¬ 
tion of the no less well-executed 1 Illustrations * of the same author, 
now extended to 2 vols. 4to, with 182 plates, coloured, many of those 
plates containing each an analysis of a considerable number of Genera, 
so that the work contains a great deal more than it promises, viz.,— 
M Figures illustrative of each of the Natural Orders of Indian plants 
described in the author’s ‘ Prodromus Floras India Orientals,’ with 
observations on their botanical relations, economical uses, and medici¬ 
nal properties; including descriptions of recently discovered or im¬ 
perfectly known plants.” With such a mass of information, pictorial 
and descriptive, it is quite clear that the ‘ Illustrations * of Dr. Wight 
are as indispensable as the ‘ leones,’ and its publication adds fresh 
laurels to his name. Already, following the arrangement of De Can¬ 
dolle, the author has reached to the 124th Order, Salvadoracea , 


De Candolle : Prodromus Systematic Naturalis Regni VegetaMis 
Parti, ofYol. XIII. 

We are glad to learn that the first part of the 13th volume of this 
invaluable work, containing the Solanace <p, by Dunal, and the Planta- 
ginetr , by Decaisne, has at length appeared. The second part of Vol. 
XTII. (including five orders of Monochlamydea ), our readers are aware, 
was published in 1849. 
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Flobula Hongkongensis : an Numeration of ike Plants collected 
in the Island of Hong-Kong, by Major J. G. Champion, 95^ Reg,, 
the deiertnimtions revised and the new species described by George 
Bentham, Esa. f 

(Continued from p. 172.) 

Rubiaceas ( continued ). 

10 . Mussscnda pubescent, Ait.—DC. Prodr. vol. iv. p. 371- 
Common in ravines, flowering in April and May. 

11. Mussamda erosa, Champ., sp. n.; foliis ovatis acuminatis glabris, 
stipulis profundc bifidis, corymbo laxc multifloro, lobis calyciuis 
linearibus tubo vix cequalibus uno hinc inde irmximo petiolato, co¬ 
rolla* pilosuke tubo clongato lobis latis acuminatis.— Caules et Julia 
glabra; hmc fere M. pubescentis , margine tamen sicpe eroso-crisp ula. 
Stipulre latiores et snepius minus divisac, caducse. Corymbi ampli, 
tricliotomi, terrainales, ramis primaiiis clongatis, ultimis abbreviate, 
floribus sessilibus. Calyx glaber, lobis vix linea longioribus; lobi 
bracteformcs (v. bractcm adnata?) in corymbo pauci, ovato-orbicu- 
lares, 2 - 3 -pollicares. Corollce tubus 9-10 lin. longus, basi glaber 
et tenuis, superne dilatatus et pilis paucis adpresse pubescens, intus 
superne parce pilosus, fauce villis fere clausa; lobi 2 lin. lati, bre- 
viter acuminati, supra papillosi. Stamina supra medium tubi in- 
serta, inclusa, filamentis brevibus, antheris linearibus. Placenta sti- 
pitatac, ovulis numerosissimis. 

Happy Valley. Readily distinguished from M. pubescens by the size 
of the corolla and the shape of its divisions. 

12 . Gardenia fiorida , Linn. 

Abundant in a ravine on Mount Gough, also Mount Victoria, and 
other localities. 

13. Randia dumetornm, Lam.—DC. Prodr. vol. iv. p. 385.—vav. ? 
parviflora. 

A single specimen from Little IIong-Kong. 

14. Randia Sinensis, Rosm. et Schult.?—Hook, et Am. Bot, Beech, 
p. 191. 

Little IIong-Kong. The specimen is a small one, with the flowers 
scarcely open, and is most probably the same species as the one con¬ 
sidered by Hooker and Arnott to be the Oxyceros Sinensis of Loureiro, 
vol. iv. 2 <? 
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although neither our materials nor Loureiro’s description admit of posi¬ 
tive identification. It belongs to the same section of Randia as the R. 
longi flora , but is certainly not identical with that species. 

15. Randia sp.P A single specimen in bud only, but evidently dis¬ 
tinct from the preceding. 

16. Randia ? lencocarpa , Champ., sp. n.; inermis, fruticosa, foliis 
oblongis acmninatis subtus ad eosiam rainulisque strigosis, floribus 
terminalibus axillaribusve 1-3-nis brevissime pediccllatis, calycis 
liinho campanulato breviter 5-dentato, corolke tubo brevi, bacca 
2-3-sperma.— Frutex pednlis, ramosissimns. Rami juniorcs dense 
strigoso-pilosi, vetusti glabrati, vaginis stipularibus nodosi. Stipulee 
utrinque solitarim, triangulares, aeuminatse, caducrn, axilla barbata. 
Folia breviter petiolata, 1 J-2-polliearia, anguste v. late oblongn, plus 
minus acuminata, basi angustata v. rotundata, margine recurva, 
prater costam venasque paucas subtus strigosas glabra. Florum 
alabastra juniora tan turn vidi: base parvn sunt et iis Griffiths 
fragrantis haud dissimilia, pentnmera, ovario biloculari, loculis pluri- 
ovulatis, stylo apice bifido. Baccte pedioello 1-2-lineari fultse, sub- 
globosm, 4-6 lin. diametro, albm. Semina 2 v. 8, rarius 4, pulpa 
nidulantia, majuscula, ovoidea, testa Crustacea albida, albumine car- 
tilaginea. Embryo parvus, radioula tereti cotylcdonibus ovatis 
longiore. 

From the top of Victoria Peak. Allied in habit on the one hand to 
the Diplospora mridiflora , on the other to Cuming’s n. 1514, from the 
Philippine Islands, which is an undoubted Randia. Another single 
specimen in Major Champion’s own herbarium, from the Happy Valley 
woods, also with white fruit, but with longer, membranous, acuminate 
leaves, may prove to be a distinct species. 

17. Randia? canthioides , Champ., sp. n.; glabra, inermis, foliis ob¬ 
longis acuminatis, cymis subsessilibus axillaribus 5-7-floris, pedi- 
cellis ealycc paulo longioribus, calycis limbo cnmpnnulato breviter 
5-dentato tubo corolla; dimidio breviore, corolla; laciniis oblongis 
ncutis reflexis tubo sno paulo brevioribus.— Ramuli novclli compres- 
siusculi, demum teretes. Stipula lata), acutm, liuea paulo longiores, 
deciduae. Peiioli 8-4 lin. longi. Folia 3-4-pollicari, basi acutius- 
cula. Pedunculi communes vix liueam longi, ramis raro 2 lin. longis. 
Bractea squamaeformes, in cupulam porvam connatae. PediceUi 8-4 
lin. longi. Calyx campanulatus, glaber, parte adnata vix lincam 
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longa, limbo 2-lineari, dentibus insequalibus, omnibus tamen parte 
integra pluries brevioribus. Corolla tubus 4 lin. longus, erassius- 
culus, cxtus glaber, intus sub fauco pilosus; limbi lacinim glabrse, 
mstivatione contortse. Stamm ad faucem inserts. Stylus exsertus, 
apice clavatus, lobis erectis (v. demum patentibus ?). Discus epigynus 
pulviniformis. Ovarium camosum, bilocularc, placentis tenuibus, 
ovulis plurimis, nonnullis etiam sub anthesi minimis abortivis. Dacca 
8-4 lin. diametro. Semina in quoque loculo 1-4, angulata, pulpa 
tenui intermixta. 

Abundant in ravines of Victoria Peak, flowering about April. The 
angular seeds are more like those of some species of Stylocoryne, and 
in my specimen the lobes of the style arc scarcely separated, but they 
are in fact distinct and considerably dilated, and the inflorescence is 
rather that of liandia than of Stylocoryne. 

18. Diplospora viridtfiora, DC., Prodr. vol. iv. p. 477. 

A common shrub on Victoria Peak. Bark reddish-brown or ashy. 
Leaves very variable in size, from 2 to 4 or 5 inches. Flowers straw- 
coloured. Fruit, ripe in October, reddish, the size of a pea, with one 
or two seeds in each cell. In April, 1849, after heavy rains, Major 
Champion found shrubs with six to ten flowers in each cyme or fascicle, 
and each corolla 4£ lines in diameter; at other times the flowers are 
fewer in number, and scarcely 3^ linos in diameter. The larger-leaved 
and smaller-flowered specimens are precisely similar to an original one 
of Canthium dubium , Lindl. ( Diplospora , DC.) from the Horticultural 
Society’s Garden. I find, however, the ovules in each cell of the ovary 
to vary from two to three or four, with the addition, occasionally, of 
two or three small abortive ones. Major Champion in the fresh speci¬ 
mens observed about six in each cell. This brings the genus very near 
to some sections of liandia , of which it has much of the habit, and 
from which it differs chiefly iu its tetramerous flowers. From Can - 
thium , of which it has also in some respects the habit, it differs widely 
in the aestivation of the corolla and the structure of the ovary. 

19. Stylocoryne Weber a > A. Kich.—Wight et Arn. Prodr. vol. i. 
p. 401. 

Happy Valley, scarce. 

20. Stylocoryne mollimma , Walp., Rep. vol. ii. p. 517. -Tola planta 
inolliter pubeseens. Stipulm lanceolate, 2-3 lin. long®. Folia 
ovata v. oblongo-lanoeolata, acuminata, 3-5-pollicaria. Corymhm 
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densus. Calycis tubus globosus; limbus vix tubo brevior, dentibus 
brevibus latis obtusis. Corolla extus pubescens, tubo lin., limbi 
laciniis oblongis 2J lin. longis, supra glabris, fauce villis clausa. 
Stylus longe exsertus, clavatus. Ovarium biloculare, placentis peltatis 
carnosulis, ovulis in quoque loculo circa 20. Bacca globosa, 3 lin. 
diametro, calycis limbo demum seepe obliterato coronato. Semina 
angulata, in quoque loculo 13-14. 

Scarce in Hong-Kong; in the Happy Valley woods, on Mount 
Victoria, and at the Buddhist Temple. 

21 . Morinda umbellata , Linn. var. ? foliis brevibus obovali-oblongis 
brevissime acuminatis, floribus paulo majoribus. — M. versicolor , 
Hortul. 

As common in Hong-Kong as the true M. umbellata (with long 
narrow leaves) is in Ceylon. It was formerly cultivated in the Horti¬ 
cultural Society’s Garden under the name of M. versicolor , raised, we 
believe, from Chinese seeds, and may possibly prove specifically distinct 
from the common East Indian form. 

22. Mepliitidia (Lasianthus) Chinensis , Champ., sp. n.; fruticosus, ra- 

mulis teretibus apice comprcssis tomcntellis, stipulis latis breviter 
acuminatis, foliis pctiolatis elongatis acuminatis basi acutis supra 
glabris subtus tomentellis, floribus aggregate subsessilibus, bracteis 
minutis, calycibus ovoidcis minute dentatis, corolla extus hirsula 
ovarioque 4-6-mcris.— Ramuli juniores od nodos valdc compressi, 
demum teretes. Pubes brevissima, smpe rufescens. Stipula cum 
aoumine latitudine rami breviorcs. Petioli 3-5-linear es. Folia 

6-10 poll, longa, I-J-2J poll, lata, subcoriacea, supra nitidula, venis 
utrinque conspicuis. Florum fasciculi axiilares, subscssilcs, 3-5- 
flori, pctiolis breviorcs. Calyx 11 lin. longus, parte adnata brevis¬ 
sima, limbo supeme contracto, dentibus brevibus ovatis recurvis 
marginibus incurvis. Corolla ssepius 5-6-mera intra ealyeem tetru- 
nicruin, raris8ime (ex obs. cl. Championi in vivo) cum calyce iso- 
mera, tubo 2 lin. longo intus superne piloso; latinise tubo roqui- 
longm, lanceolatse, extus villosissinue, intus glabrae, acumine inflexo 
crasso, sestivatione valvata. Ovarium saepius 5-6-locularc, rarius 
4-locularc, ovulis erectis. Discus epigynus crassus. Styli lobi tot 
quot ovarii loculi, lineares, breves. Drupa recens globosa, pubescens, 
cmrulea, 5-6 lin. diametro, calycis limbo eoronata, in sicco sulcato- 
lobata; pyrenis 5-6, rarius 4, ovoidco-friquclris, duris, rugosis. 
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Wong-ny-Chung Valley, Victoria Peak, etc. Flowers in May and 
ripens its fruit in the middle of 1 uly. As a species it comes near in 
character to that of M. longifolim from Malacca, and to some of the 
Javanese ones very shortly described by Blume, but is quite distinct 
from any with which I am acquainted. 

23. Guettardella Chinen&is, Champ., gen. nov. Guettardearum , affine 
Guettarda ct Chomelice. 

Char . Gen . Guettakdella. Calycis limbus profunde 4-lobus, per¬ 
sisted. Corolla tubulosa, limbi laciniis 4 brevibus subpatentibus, 
mstivatione leviter imbricata. Stamina sub faucc inserta, filamentis 
brevissimis. Ovarium 4-5-loculare, ovulis in quoque loculo solitariis 
ab apice pendulis oblongis. Stylus apice 4-5-lobus, lobis linearibus. 
JJrupa pyrenis 4-5 duris monospermis.— Frutices foliis oppositis. 
Stipulce utrinque solitariie, integree, acuminata, deciduae. Pedunculi 
ax ilia res apice triflori, floribus parvis bibractcolatis sessilibus, inter- 
medio alari, latcralibus ramos perbreves terminantibus bractea sub- 
tensis. Corolla extus tomentosae.— G. CJiinemis , foliis oblongo- 
lanccolatis acummatis subtus subsericeo-pubesccntibus, calycis laci¬ 
niis subsequalibus tubo suo brevioribus*.— Frutex, ramulis novellis 
pube adpressa canescentibus rufcscentibusve. Stipuke latae, acutse, 
vix lineam longm, cito decidua;. Folia 1-2-pollicaria, longe ct acute 
acuminata, basi acuta, supra parce hirtella v. glabra, subtus pilis 
adpressis sericeis canescentia, venis primariis paucis pinnatis subtus 
prominentibus, sccundariis tenuibus, clegauter transversis, petiolo 
1-2 liu. longo. Pedunculi 2-4 lin. longi. Bractea latcralcs lincares, 
calycem submquantes, bracteolse brcviorcs. Calyx vix lineam longus, 
tomentcllus, lobis brevibus obtusis. Corolla 2 liu. longa, lobis brevis¬ 
simis obtusis. Drupa ovoidca, pubesccns, 2 lin. longa, tetrapyrena. 
On Mount Gough and Mount Victoria; flowering in June. The 
genus is certainly nearly allied to Guetiarda 3 but the calyx, tetrame- 
rous flowers, and inflorescence are rather those of Chomelia , from which 
it differs in the number of carpels of the ovary and fruit being four or 
five instead of two only. 

* Cuming’s n. 1827, from the Philippine Islands, is a second species, which may 
be thus characterized:— G. Philippinenm; foliis ovali-cllipticis oblongisve brevitcr 
aeuminatis subtus ramulisque laxe hirtcllis, calycis laciniis imequalibus linearibus 
lubo longioribus. - Voliorum verne sceumlariue reticulata;, ultimer tanturo transverse. 
Pedunculi gracilcs, folia interdum subicquantes. Ovarium vidi 5-merum in flore 
i micro. 
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94. Canthium undulatum, Champ., sp. n.; fruticosum, inerme, folils 
longiuscule petiolatis ovali-oblongis acuminatis margine undulatis 
coriaccis glabris supra nitidissimis subtus ad axillas venarum gkn- 
dulosis, cymis axiUaribus breviter pedunculatis petiolum paulo su¬ 
perantibus, floribus pentameris. 

Happy Valley woods; rare. Very near to the East Indian C. didy- 
mum, and still more so to Arnott’s C. lanceolatum from Ceylon, and 
perhaps with some others should be considered as a mere variety of 
Gacrtner’s species. The petioles are, however, much longer (about 
half an inch); the leaves narrower, more acuminate, and usually un¬ 
dulate on the margins, and the stipules much shorter. The fruit in a 
young state is ovoid, without the lateral furrows, which however, in 
most Cantina, arc only to be seen in an advanced stage. 

25. Ixora stricta , var. incarnata , lioxb. FI. hid. vol.i. p. 379, ejusd. 
ed. Wail. p. 389. 

Woods near the Buddhist Temple, East Point. Flowers pale pink. 
Not distinguishable in the dried state from the white-flowered 1. blanda, 
or /. alba , Roxb. (non Linn.), which, as suggested by Roxburgh, ap¬ 
pears to be a mere variety of I . stricta. 

26. Pavetta Indica , Linn.—DC. Prod. vol. iv. p. 490. 

Happy Valley and West Point. 

27. Psychotria elliptical Ker.— DC. Prod. vol. iv. p. 490.— P. 
Reevesii , Wall. 1)C. 1. c. p. 519.— Grumilia Reevesii , Ilook. ct Aru. Bot. 
Beech, p. 193.* 

Very common in Hong-Kong. Berries red when ripe. Certainly 
a congener with the numerous species of the section Mapouria of 
Psychotria, and very nearly allied to the common South American P. 
alba. It is indeed very doubtful whether any portion of Grumilia can 
be maintained as a genus distinct from Psychotria . 

28. Psychotria serpens , Linn.—DC. Prod. vol. iv. p. 519.— P. scan- 
dens, Hook, et Aru. Bot, Beech, p. 193. 

Common in Hong-Kong. Berries white. There appear to be two 
varieties, one with the inflorescence less divided and the berries more 
succulent than the other, but possibly gathered in different states, and 
I cannot, from the specimens before me, either from IIong-Kong or 
from the main land, detect any specific differences. 

29. Pffideria feetida, Linn.—DC. Prod. vol. iv. p. 471. 

Mount Victoria. Corolla 6 lines long, white, with a Blight tinge of 
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pink and curiously frosted; the throat hairy with a deep pink spot in 
the shape of a star, the rays of which extend between the segments. 

30. Borroria discolor , Bartl.—DC. Prod. vol. iv. p. 545 ? 

31. Spermacoce hispida, Linn.—1)C. Prod. vol. iv. p. 655. 

32. Knoxia corymbose Willd.—W. et Am. Prod. vol. i. p. 439. 

Of the above three last species there are single specimens only, with¬ 
out the precise localities. 

In the recent numbers of Walpers’ * Annales Botanices Systematic® 
Mr. Hance has described two additional Rubiacea* from Hong-Kong, 
Gardenia daphnoides , Hance, which differs in inflorescence and in its 
tetramerous flowers from all Gardenia known to me, and Galium soro- 
rium , Hance, evidently very near to if not identical with some of the 
forms of the common G. Jpanne, which is now found in almost every 
part of the globe visited by Europeans. 

{To be continued.) 


Note on Tetkatiieca ; by Dr. Asa Gray. 

In an article of some interest on the f Organogenic dc la Classe des 
Polygalinecs,’ in the ‘Annales des Sciences Naturclles,’ no. ft for 1851, 
M. Payer states, that Mr. Brown characterized the two genera on which 
lie founded his Order Tmnandrea thus:— Tremandra , by the quinary 
symmetry of the flower, the uniovulatc cells of the ovary, and the de¬ 
hiscence of the anthers at the summit by a pore j Tetratheca by its 
quaternary symmetry, biovulatc cells of the ovary, and the stamens 
opening at the extremity of the tube. And he proceeds to remark, that 
the first and third of these characters are of no value, and that the 
second " repose sur me erreur” 

That Mr. Brown should commit a mistake of this kind is so unlikely 
that it naturally calls attention to the statement, especially as the 
authority of Mr. Stectz, who has attentively studied this small group, is 

* The preceding numbers of vol. ii. of ■Walpers* ‘ Annales* reached this country after 
the publication of the previous portions of the prescut Florida. They contain diagnoses 
of several Hong-Kong plants considered by Mr. Hance as new. Some, however, 
appear to be old species, which the want of means of comparison in herbaria has 
prevented him from recognizing; others will be found to be identical with some of 
the new species described in this Florida under other names. There arc a few how- 
ever, which, judging from the characters given, I do not at all recognise in the col¬ 
lections before me. 
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adduced to confirm it. A cursory examination shows, however—1, that 
the ovules are not always solitary in this family, as M. Payer supposes; 
2 , that Mr. Brown did not distinguish the two genera in the manner 
asserted. 

In his character of Tremandrea (Appendix to Flinders’ Voyage, p. 12) 
we find the phrase <c ovarium 2-locularc, loculis 1-3-spcrmis.” Among 
the few species examined, I found two (superposed) ovules in each cell 
of the ovary of Tetratheca juncea and T. thymifolia, and three (the two 
upper collateral) in T, affinis. It is singular that Stectz (Plant® Preis- 
sianro, vol. i. p. 212) should have seen only solitary ovules in these 
and in all the species he repeatedly examined; since Endlicher (PI. 
Hugel. p. 7) had described the cells as biovulate in his T. affinis and 
T. setigera. Mr. Brown’s character of the Order, therefore, is not 
erroneous in this respect. 

As to the diagnosis of the two genera, those who are familiar with 
Mr. Brown’s writings will not be surprised to find that he has entirely 
refrained from mentioning their distinctive characters, either directly or 
indirectly. It was De Candolle, and not Mr. Brown, who assumed 
that Tetratheca was always tetramerous, and Tremandra pcntamcrous; 
and it was Endlicher, in his f Genera Plantarum,* who assumed that 
the cells of the ovary were always biovulate in Tetratheca , lie having 
previously found them so in two species which he had previously ex¬ 
amined. In T. ericafolia , and some other species, the ovules are un¬ 
doubtedly solitary. 

Cambridge Univ., Massach. TJ.S.A., May, 1852. 


On the Camphor-tree of Borneo and Sumatra , Dryobalanops Cam- 
phora, Colehr .; hy Sir W. J. Hooker, D.C.L., F.B.A. and L.S. 

(Tab. VII. and VIH.) 

“ Borneo here expands her ample breast, 

By Nature’s hand in woods of Camphire drcBt: 

The precious liquid weeping from the trees, 

Glows warm with health, the balsom of disease.” 

Camoent * Lusiad , transl, by Mickle . 

After the admirable account of the Dryobalanops , given by Dr. and 
Professor De Vriese in the ‘ Nederlandsch Kruidkundig Archiff,’ vol. 
iii. p. 1, (most kindly translated into English and condensed by the 
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accomplished daughter of that gentleman, Mademoiselle De Vricse, for 
this Journal: sec p. 33 of our present volume,) any further notice 
might seem superfluous; but, while tlie memoir now alluded to was 
printing for this Journal, we had the; great satisfaction of receiving 
from James Motley, Esq., of Borneo, specimens of the rare plant itself 
(though only in fruit), and a noble sample of the trunk, laid open, 
with the crystals in situ, together with the camphor and oil in different 
states, and some notes on the locality and commercial value of the 
camphor. This valuable series of preparations is deposited in the 
Museum of Economic Botany of the Royal Gardens of Kew, and I am 
desirous now of laying some of the particulars communicated by Mr. 
Motley before the public in the pages of our Miscellany, as a little 
supplement to the very full memoir above alluded to. 

“ 1 have the pleasure of sending you,” writes Mr. Motley from La- 
buan, May 13,1851, “ what I hope will be a novelty for your museum, 
a specimen of the ‘ Kamir Baras' or Camphor of the Dnjobalauops 
in the wood. The specimen is part of a tree cut down here the other 
day, in clearing the ground for some of my colliery operations; it ex¬ 
hibits well the way in which the camphor is deposited from the so- 
called camphor-oil, which fdlcd the hollow of the tree. We saved about 
five gallons of it and much was lost. I enclose a bottle of it in the 
same case, also a small phial of the w T hite resin, yielded by the wounded 
bark of the living tree in small quantities only; unlike the Shoreas and 
other allied trees, which arc, w hen old, frequently covered for some feet 
from the ground with a crust of resin. The little packet of seeds of 
an Abrm, or something of the sort, is always used by the natives to 
preserve the camphor, a few being placed in every packet; their sup¬ 
posed influence is of a magical nature, preventing, as it is said, the 
spirit of the camphor from flying away ; it is usually packed in quanti¬ 
ties of about a quarter of a pound in the leaf of some flabelliform palm, 
which I have not yet seen growing, and of which 1 cannot at the 
moment procure a sample. The specimen sent is valuable only from 
its being in situ , for as the drug is principally procured on the high 
mountains in the interior of Borneo, I have been unable to obtain such 
a sample of the fine white crystals, which are the most valuable in com¬ 
merce, being just now, when cleaned and picked, worth about thirty 
dollars per catty, or about £115$. per lb. The present sample would be 
of much less value. It is sent only to China, where it is much valued, 

VOL. IV. 2 I) 
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being used in medicine as a tonic and aphrodisiac, exactly the opposite 
qualities to those which we attribute to the Laurus- camphor. It is 
also much used for inflamed eyes, to which the Celestials are very sub¬ 
ject, a small grain being from time to time placed under the lid. The 
smell is pleasanter than that of the ordinary camphor, and it does not 
become sublimed so rapidly in the air. The oil seems to consist of a 
very volatile essential oil, holding in solution a resin, which on a few 
days* exposure to the air is left in a syrupy state. It also yielded me 
a small quantity of crystallized camphor, on distillation with a very rough 
extempore apparatus. I have found it, by many trials on myself and 
others, to act powerfully and decisively as a diuretic in tiresome ne¬ 
phritic pains, to which we sojourners in the * boweis of the land ’ are 
very subject, and it does not nauseate as turpentine frequently does on 
repetition. It is also here a popular remedy for rheumatism, being 
rubbed into tbe affected part. It is also a fragrant, quickly-drying, 
and well-bodied varnish, for which purpose 1 have used it largely. It 
requires nibbing until diy, like French polish. China is as yet the sole 
market, where it is used principally for embalming; its value here 
is about 20 cents (10^.) per bottle, in China about half a dollar. 
The resin is of no use as far as I know, except that the natives are 
fond of applying it, as in fact they do almost every gum they pick up, 
to all sorts of cuts and wounds, which, as may be expected, liardly ever 
heal without a tedious sore. The timber of the Dryobalanops is very 
hard, dense, anrl difficult to work with a plane, is of a reddish hue 
when first cut and very fragrant, but changing to a light brown; it 
bends readily, and is preferred by the Malays to all other woods for 
planking their boats. Upon some of the hills in Labunn, Camphor- 
trees form at least half the jungle; but the drug is rarely met with 
on this island, and, where most common, not one tree in twenty yields 
any; hardly a tree of any size, however, is to be seen, which has 
not been tried by cutting a bole in the side of the trunk. They are 
the noblest trees, not merely of our jungle, but the handsomest I 
ever saw; the trunk being very tall, round, and straight, furnished 
with huge buttresses at the base, and covered with a light brown, 
smooth, scaling bark; tbe head dense, well formed, and large for a 
jungle tree, the leaves veiy rigid and bright, and of a good dark 
green, and the fragrance of the beautiful white flowers most delicious. 
The fruit, though smelling most powerfully of spirits of turpentine, 
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is greedily eaten by a small parroquet, of which I have sent home a 
specimen to Mr. Lewis Dillwyn of Swansea. I have observed that the 
leaves immersed in water very soon tinge it blue. The largest tree I 
have yet seen here was a Dryobalanops . The following were its di¬ 
mensions :— 

Height from the ground to the top of the buttresses .. 25 ft. 

Girth at the root, following the buttresses in and out .. 333 


Girth above the buttresses. 8| 

From ground to first branch. 92 

From ground to highest twigs.130 


1 have seen several higher trees, indeed I cut one 152 feet without a 
branch, but not one looking so huge as this, from the enormous size of 
its buttresses, which were like a great wall.” 

Again, June 13th, 1851, Mr. Motley is so good os to write further 
from Labuan.—“ Since, by the last opportunity, I wrote you an ac¬ 
count of the * Kassur Baras' I have visited Borneo and have obtained 
some further information on the subject, and as I would not trouble 
you with a separate letter for such a trifle, I send it through my friend 
Mr. Lewis Dillwyn. The sample in the box sent, you must observe, 
is only prized so highly as 1 then stated when cleaned and picked. 
V cry little would reach the highest value, though it is a very profitable 
kind to buy, having very little impurity mixed with it. It is bought 
from the natives by the Chinese merchants in this state, and it requires 
much judgment to buy it safely and to estimate by the eye the quan¬ 
tity of adulteration. To such an extent is this carried, that a Malay 
Nacoda of Borneo has the reputation of being able out of one catty 
of good camphor to manufacture sixteen catties which will pass 
muster with the iuexpcricnccd. When it comes into the hands of the 
merchants it is carefully washed; first with clean water to float the 
camphor away from the impurities, then with soap, and lastly with 
lime-juice and water; the soap destroying and the acid restoring its 
lustre and transparency. It is then sifted into three sizes, after which 
every crystal is carefully picked over and scraped if necessary, to clean 
off every particle of dark matter. These qualities are worth, respec¬ 
tively, about 35, 25, and 20 dollars per catty; the dark-coloured and 
nearly opake pieces, which arc all separated, arc slightly pounded and 
then again sorted to get out all that it is possible to procure, and the 
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residue is worth about 6 dollars. The quantity exported from Borneo 
is about seven peculs per annum ; it comes from Palawaw, the northern 
part of Borneo Sooloo, but about five-sixths of it from Barram; Sin¬ 
gapore also receives large quantities from Acheen and other parts of 
Sumatra, and a good deal is carried direct to China from Sooloo and 
Magurdano, and the eastern coast of Borneo. It is consumed chiefly 
in China, but a good deal is also sent to Cochin-China, Japan, Laos, 
Cambodia, and Siam, and a small quantity to Burmah. Since I wrote 
to you I have had another and better opportunity of seeing it in situ, 
though in small quantity, and I think that it is not deposited from 
the oil, but that it is sublimed and crystallized in the upper part of the 
cavities, which arc only partially filled with oil; this may be an ex¬ 
ception however, but it was the case in the only two trees I have seen 
while yet standing. The other specimens sent in the box were put in 
lo fill up, and tell their own stories so far as I know. Should I have 
an opportunity of acquiring further information, and should it be worth 
your while to receive it, it will be a labour of love to me; for, with 
unfortunately very little knowledge, I have nevertheless an unquench¬ 
able love for all branches of natural history.” 

1 have little to add to the early history or discovery of this camphor 
given by Do Vricsc. That author (p. 33 of the present volume) states 
that the first mention of it occurs in the “ Eerste Sehecpvnrt dcr lfol- 
landsche Natie naar Oost-Indie, 1595-7,”—but, as will be seen by 
the quotation which heads this article, it was evidently known in the 
time of the great poet and traveller Camocns, who died in 1579 aud 
whose ‘Lusiad * was published in 1572. 

Our representation of the appearance of the crystals of resin of the 
natural size, Tab. VIU. fig. ], is taken from a portion of the block sent 
by Mr. Motley (the entire piece of wood with crystals in the clefts is 
1 a foot long by 10 inches broad); and at fig. 2, a portion slightly 
magnified:—but it will be observed that these are only intended to 
exhibit what they appear to the eye of the artist. Samples of crystals 
were sent for investigation, through the kindness of Dr. Percy, to 
II. J. Brooke, Esq., who writes to me—“I have lately received from 
Dr. Percy some crystals and fragments of a yellowish gum or resin, 
which 1 examined and measured and then transmitted to Cambridge 
to Professor Miller; and T now enclose- a figure or projection of the 
crystalline form as it would appear to an observer looking perpendicu- 
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larly down upon it, if the faces were perfect and symmetrical*. But 
the crystals are very far from being symmetrically formed, and from 
this circumstance the true form is not apparent, and it has been ascer¬ 
tained by measurement of the angles.’* 

“ The crystals of mellitc arc modifications of a square prism, while 
those of this new gum are modifications of a rectangular prism.” 

“ T think that ciystals of a red gum have been found in Brazil wood, 
but I do not know their form.—Professor Miller remembers having 
seen the name of Borneo camphor in Frankenheim’s ‘System der 
Krystalle.’—I think it right to communicate to you all I can relative 
to this interesting substance.” H. J. B. 

For the description of the genus and species of tliis tree I have 
only to refer back to p. 36 et seq .: the original paper is accompanied 
by an excellent figure (though there also perfect flowers are wanting), 
on folio size, and I should hardly have desired to publish one from 
our own specimens could I have flattered myself that the valuable 
scientific journal in which De Yriesc’s paper has appeared had the 
circulation in our country which its merits deserve. Our fruit, not 
quite mature, but well preserved in alcohol, exhibits some slight dif¬ 
ferences from that of l)c Vricse. Wc find a nut, rather than a " three- 
valved capsule:” at least none of the pericarps of our specimen exhibits 
sutures or lines indicating dehiscence. In the forward state of our 
fruit w r e find one perfect large seed and five abortive ovules near its 
summit, all pendulous. Mr. Bcntham, who kindly examined a fruit 
ami compared it with the drawing, would define it thus:—“ From an 
examination of the fruit it would appear to me evident that the ovary 
was three-celled, with two ovules in each cell collaterally affixed to the 
central axis and pendulum. As the fruit swells one ovule alone is 
enlarged so as to occupy the whole of the cavity, the dissepiments 
detach themselves from the sides, and, without growing, remain with 
the axis enclosed within the vertical groove of the seed, so as scarcely 
to be distinguishable from the testa; and the seed, as in many Ola- 


* This figure or projection is copied at our Tab. VIIT. fig. 3. It was accompanied 
by the following uotes:—“ The primary form a right rectangular prism. The actual 
figure corresponds to the right rhombic prism of Haiiy, There are other faces not 
yet investigated.—Angles between normals to the faces, m m' 77 46; mr 52 40; 
in b 42 27; r r' 44 45; r r" 50 20: s s' 102; s s" 37 28. These are supplements 
to the angles usually given.” (“ The figure has been drawn and the angles computed 
by Professor Miller/’— 1L J. Brooke.) 
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cinea, although pendulous from the apex of the central axis, appears 
to be erect from the base of the cavity, and the five abortive ovules 
appear to be attached to the side of the seed.” All this will be best 
understood by the 

References to the Plates. 

Tab. VII. Branch with leaves and scarcely mature fruit:— nat. size . 
Fig. 1, vertical section of a fruit contained in the thickened base of the 
calyx; 2, transverse section of the top of the fruit, cut through the 
apex of the perfect seed and near the middle of the five abortive ovules; 
3, an abortive ovule removed; 4, seed with abortive ovules attached, 
removed from the pericarp; 5, seed cut transversely through the plaited 
cotyledons of the embryo; 6, convolute embryo, removed from the 
seed; 7, the same laid open, to show the two very unequal cotyledons 
and the radicle:— magnified. 

Tab. VIII. Fig, 1, portion of a branch of the Dryobalanops with 
crystals chiefly in a cavity; 2, lesser portion :— magnified (not intended 
to be mathematically correct) ; 3, diagram of a crystal as described at 
p. 205 in note. 


Begonia piiyllomaniaca, Mart.* 

At one of the last meetings of the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sci¬ 
ences at Munich, a very remarkable species of Begonia was exhibited 
by Professor von Martius, having this extraordinary peculiarity, that it 
produces from the stem, branches, and petioles, innumerable leaflets, 
which, on being detached and placed on moist ground, produce roots 
and perfect plants. In order to mark this singular property, the Pro¬ 
fessor calls the species B. phyllomaniaca ,—being possessed by phylh - 
mania. It stands nearest to B. papillom and incarnata; and the fol¬ 
lowing detailed diagnosis embraces its essential peculiarities:— 

Begonia piiyllomaniaca (in seric “foliis semicordatis vel inacqualiter cor- 
datis”); caulesceus, ercota; caulc ramisque levitcr scabriusculis pas¬ 
sim/?^ mweedanea parvula inuumcra promeutibus; foliis (ultra 5-6 
unr.) oblique dimidiato-cordatis ovato-oblongis acuminatis (prater 
nervos venasque subtus parce albo-pilosos) glabris crassiusculis du- 
plicato-inusqualitcr dentatis piloso-ciliatis, petiolis teretibus scabrius- 

* We avc unable to name its native eouutiy.—E d. 
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culis passim longe pilosis; stipulis intemodia novella superantibus 
oblonge lanceolatis cuspidatis marcescentibus; panicula ? subco- 
rymbosa, (J parciore; pedunculo communi ct partialibns primariis 
carunculis filiformibus irregulariter scabris, secundariis glabris roseo- 
purpurcis, bracteis ovatis obtusiusculis brevibus (oppositis); stylis 
lougiusculis flavis, stigmatibus aureis ; alis capsulee roseo-purpurcm 
omnibus incequalibus rotundato-obtusis, latissima mediam latitudine 
duplo excedente; pctalis oblongis; antlieris (quas vidi) cassis, i. e. 
polline destitute. 

The development of the leaflets, which sometimes cover the plant to 
the amount of a thousand, is analogous to that of the scales on the 
petioles of a Fern. On the margin and apex of these leaflets, which at 
first arc hair-shaped, cells are produced, single or united into groupes 
(3-6), often gland-like, and filled with a yellowish juice. One common 
cell often envelopes one of these little groupes, and afterwards peels off. 
The whole process seems to have the greatest analogy with the forma¬ 
tion of leaves on the petioles of Ferns (e. g. Asplenium fecundum or 
Polypodium effumm). 


A List of the PuoteacEjE collected in South-western Australia by Mr. 
James Drummond ; by Dp. and Professor C. F. Meisner. 

{Continued from p. 187.) 


II. 329.; (1848)IV.287, Hakea 

(1848) IV. 288. „ 

III. 273.; V.Suppl.n.17. „ 

(1848) IV. 290. „ 


V. 412. 
V. Suppl. n. 15. 

II. 331. 
V. Suppl. n. 18. 
V. Suppl. n. 14. 
II. 829, 830. 


platysperma, Hook.! 
recurva, Meisn. MSS. 
pugioniformis, Cat. Gunn , n. 731. 
Lelnnanniana, Meisn. 
rugosa, R. Br . ? 

epiglottis, Labill.! Gunn , 1235! et? 729. 
Milligani, Meisn. MSS . Milligan, n. 737. 
nodosa, R. Br. Gilbert , sine no. 
subsulcata, Meisn . 
flexilis, R. Br. ? 
leucoptera, R. Br. ? 
tephrosperma, R. Br. suppl. ? 
obliqua, R. Br. ? 

tissosperma,ft.Z?r,&tttttt,tt. 856 et? 210. 
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(1848) IV. 289. Hakca strumosa, Meisn. MSS. 


IV. 600. 

)) 

Bcoparia, Meim. 

III. 272; IV. BOOH 
V. 411; Suppl. H.16.J 

it 

sulcata, B. Br. 


It 

raicrocarpa, B. Br. Gum , n. 20(210?). 

I.; IV. 626. 

It 

trifurcata, B. Br. (H. mixta ct tricruris, 
Lindl.!) 

III. 292; IV. 601. 

It 

crinacca, Mem. 


It 

Mitcliellii, Mem. MSS. (Mitchell's 
Exped. 1836, n. 208 ! hb. Lindl.) 

(1848) IV. 291. 

it 

bracliyptcra, Meim. MSS. 

(1848)IV.292,297? G02. 

a 

lisiocarpa, B. Br. suppl. 

IV. 6] 7. 

it 

lasiocarpa, B. Br. / suppl. ? 

(1848) IV. 299. 

it 

tuberculata, B. Br. suppl. 

(= II. hetcrophylla, Hook.) 

I.; IV. 615. 

it 

attenuata, 11. Br. 

II. 335. 

it 

linearis, B. Br. 

IV. 614. 

it 

cristata, B. Br. suppl. 

(1848) IV. 298. 

it 

nitida, B. Br. 

(1848) IV. 295. 

it 

Baxteri, B. Br. suppl. ? 

(1848) IV. 296. 

it 

Brownii, Meim. (Gilbert, 118? steril.) 

I.; IV. 610. 

it 

amplexicaulis, B. Br. (II. triformh , 
Lindl.!) 


t) 

glabella, (B. Br.) Meisn. MSS. 

1 . 

it 

a. glabella, B. Br. suppl. 

I.; IV. 612. 

it 

£. denticulata, B. Br. suppl. 

in. 278. 

a 

prostrata, B. Br. 

II. 334. 

it 

ceratophylla, B. Br. 

I. ; IV. 613. 

it 

undulata, B. Br. (Jnadenia hakeoides , 
Lindl.!) 

III. 277. 

it 

ambigua, Meisn. 

III. 279. 

it 

repanda, B , Br. suppl. 

111 . 280. 

a 

cucullata, B. Br. suppl. 

IV. 611. 

it 

conchifolia, Hook. 

IV. 300. 

it 

Victorias, Lrumm. 

(1848) IV. 293. 

it 

crassifolia, Meisn. 

V. 413. 

it 

Hookeriana, Meim. MSS. 

IV. 606. 

a 

loranthifolia, Meisn. 
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V. 409. liakea obtusa, Meisn. MSS. 

V. 410. „ oleifolia, Jl.Br. 

nS48)TV.294; III.274. „ eucalyptoidcs, Meisn. 

].; IV. 609. „ cyclocarpa, LindL! (Gilbert, sine no.) 

1 T. 333. „ falcata, It. Ur. suppl. (Gilbert, sine no ) 

IV. 605. Caudolleaua, Meim. 

IV. 603. „ Leucadendron, Meim. 

V. 408. „ trinervis, Mean. MSS. 

I. „ stenocarpn, It. Ur. suppl. 

TV. 604. „ margiuata, It. Ur. 

I.; II. 332 ,, oostata, Meim. (Gilbert, n. 59.) 

I.: 111.276. ,. ruaci folia, Lahill. 

IV. 608. „ myrtoides. Meim. 

IV. 607. ,, petioleris, Meim. 

NT 275.; V.Suppl.n. 18. multilineata, Meim. 

V Suppl. n. 7 „ n. sp. (nil nisi fruet. vidi in Herb. Lem. 

III. 261. Lainbcrtiauniflora, It. Ur. ' 

It. 312. random, Meim. 

IV. 591 ineruiis, B.UrM (L. Dnmmomlii, 

Gardn.) 

TIT. 264. „ cricifolia, It. Ur .' suppl. 

T ; TV. 595. „ multiflora, LindL 1 

111,263. „ echinata, R. Ur.! 

III. 262. ,, ilicifolia, Hook. 

TV. 616. Xylomelum occidcntale, It. Ur. suppl. 

V Suppl. ri. 7, „ angustifolium, Kipp.etMeisn . MSS, 

Orites Milligani, Meisn. MSS. his. lHemen oc- 
ad. Mr. Milligan , n. 739 ! Herb. Sac. 
Linn. Lond.) 

„ revoluta, B. Ur. Gunn , n. 286. 

,, acicularis, B.Ur. Gnnn, n. 285. 

Telopea truncata, It. / Ur. Gunn, n. 175. 

II, 338. Banksia pulcbella, B. Ur. 

sphterocarpa, It. Ur. 

III. 281. „ nutans, B. Ur. 

III. 282. „ Meisneri, Juehw. 

III. 283. „ occidentalis, B. Ur. 


T.; TI. 336, 337 H 
IV. 648, 649./ 


\oi.. iv. 


E 
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I.; IV. 647. 

Banksia littoralis, R. Br. 

I. 


cylindrostachya, Lindl.! 


»» 

Gimnii, Meisn. MSS. Gunn, n. 1233. 


» 

depressa, R. Br.? ft.&ubinteyra, Meisn. 
MSS. Gunn, n. 1334. 

(1848) IV. 304. 

*> 

verticillata, R. Br. 

III. 284. 

if 

coccinca, R. Br. 

nr. 386. 

t» 

marcescens, R. Br. 

(1848) IV. 301. 

it 

Caloyi, R. Br. suppl. ? ft. siunosa 
Meisn. MSS. 

(1848) IV. 802. 

if 

Lemanninna, Meisn. MSS. 

ITI. 286. 

» 

attenuata, R. Br. 

(1848) IV. 303. 

St 

Baueri, R. Br. suppl. 

1. 

ti 

Menziesii, R. Br. suppl. 

I.; III. 288. 

if 

prionotes, Lindl.! 

(1848) IV. 305. 

it 

Solandri, R. Br. suppl. 

V. 414. 

it 

kevigata, Meisn. MSS 

III. 290. 

St 

barbigern, Mem. 

(1848) IV. 306. 

It 

Baxtcri, R. Br. 

III. 289. 

It 

prostrata, R. Br. suppl. 

III. 291. 

it 

rcpens, Labill. 

III. 287. 

it 

dryandroides, Baxter . 

V. 415. 

it 

Brownii, Baxt. 

I.; IV. 638, 639. 

Dryandra floribunda, R. Br. 

II. 344. 

a 

ft. cordata, Meisn. 

11. 339. 

>i 

prcrmorsa, Meisn. 

V. 422. 

n 

ft. elongata, Meisn . MSS. 

(1848) IV. 307. 

IS 

quercifolia, Meisn. MSS. 

III. 292. 

II 

cuncata, R. Br. 

I. 

It 

armata, R. Br. (I).favosa, Lindl.) 

III. 296. 

II 

Serra, R. Br. 

IV. 643. 

II 

stupposa, Lindl. / 

V. 420. 

II 

obtusa, R. Br. 

TI. 841, ct? III. 296. 

II 

concinna, R. Br. suppl. 

I.; II. 840. 

II 

carduacea, Lindl.! 

(1848) IV. 316. 

II 

Hewardiana, Meisn. MSS. 

(1848) IV. 318. 

II 

rundnata, Meisn. MSS. 

II. 343. 

•> 

foliolata, R. Br. suppl. 
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(1848) TV. 812. Dryandra pulchella, Meisn. MSS. 


(1848) IV. 317. 

tt 

elegans, Meisn. MSS. 

III. 293. 

tt 

formosa, R. Br. suppl. 

II. 842. 

tt 

squarrosa, R. Br. suppl . 

(1848) IV. 309. 

tt 

mutica, Meisn.MSS. 

I.; IV. 646. 

J» 

nobilis, Lindl. / 

(1848) IV. 310, 311. 

tt 

plumosa, R. Br. 

V. 418. 

tt 

Arctotidis, R. Br. suppl. 

I.; II. 846.;IV.610-l-5. 

tt 

nivea, R. Br. (ct IV. 313 ex parte.) 

IV. 313 (cx parte). 

ft 

Brownii, Meisn. 

1.; IV. 642. 

ft 

Fraseri, R. Br. suppl. 

(1848) IV. 308. 

ft 

cirsioides, Meisn . MSS. 

(1848) IV. 314. 

ft 

horrida, Meisn. MSS. 

II. 345. 


carlinoides, Meisn. 

V. Suppl. n. 19. 

»i 

speciosa, Meisn. MSS. 

III.297-8; (1848)IV.316. 

ft 

cryptocephala, Meisn. 

III. 294.; V. 417. 

ft* 

tenuifolia, R. Br. 

(1848) IV. 313. 

tt 

comosa, Meisn. MSS. 

I. 

rt 

proteoides, Lindl. 

I.; IV. 644. 

ft 

bipinuafcifida, R. Br. suppl . 

III. 301. 

tt 

Preissii, Meisn. 

IV. 320. 

tt 

nervosa, R. Br. m 

111.299; V.418? 419? 

rt 

Drummondii, Meisn. 

(1848) IV. 319. 

tt 

calopliylln, R. Br. suppl. 

III. 800. 

tt 

3. acaulis, Meisn. MSS. 

V. 423. 

tt 

ptcridifolia, R. Br. 3- bleclmifolia. 

1 . 

l) 

ptcridifolia, R. Br. 


(1848) IV. 321. Hemiclidia Buxteri, R. Br. suppl. 


The above list is drawn up chiefly from the collections of 11. J. Shut- 
tlcwortli, Esq., who, as one of the earliest subscribers to Drummond’s 
plants, lias received one of the completest sets. In a few instances 
only the plants of this set were found to bear different numbers from 
the same species in l)r. Lem aim’s set, which I carefully compared in 
1850. I am uncertain whether my denomination of the several col¬ 
lections is quite correct. What I have marked Collection I. was re¬ 
ceived about 1842 or 1843, and had no numbers to the specimens. 
In 1844 we received Collection II., containing Nos. from 300 to 
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4U0; in 1845-46, Collection III., with Nos. 250-800; in 1848, Col¬ 
lection IV., No 9. 250-300 and 500-700. In 1848 two sets arrived, 
the former of which belongs perhaps to the Collection III.; in 1850 
Collection Y., Nos. 394-423. This is the last series in Mr. Shuttle- 
worth’s Collection; but Dr. Lemann had, in 1850, a “ Supplement to 
Collection V.,” and Mr. Kippist informs ine of still another series 
received about the end of 1850, which 1 have not seen. Meisn. 


Abstract of a Jour ml kept during the voyage of ll.M.S. Herald; 
by Berthold Seemann. 

(Continuedfrom p. 92.) 

The passage from India to the Cape of Good Hope had been so 
short that the mind still retained a lively impression of the former. 
What a contrast was thus produced! Instead of the dense jungle 
there appeared a ridge of mountains but*thinly covered with verdure; 
instead of the large foliage of the tropics, low, hard-leaved bushes; in¬ 
stead of the noble timber, no trees except those taken by man under 
his particular care; and instead of the elegant festoons of airy 11 at tans, 
the leafless Vrouwcnh«ar ( Ca&xyta fdiformis , Linn.), which, as if to 
humble the pride of that tribe from which poets are wont to select 
their wreath, 'hangs slovenly over the branches of the Rhus glabra. 
Nevertheless, to a European the Cape flora presents a most pleasing 
aspect. He is no longer perplexed, as in the forests of equinoctial 
America or Asia, by the curious habits and strange foliage of the 
vegetation, but meets at every step forms which have for centuries, not 
only Deeu cultivated in botanic gardens, but have become naturalized 
in every cottage of his native soil; the Heaths, the Ice-plants, the 
Geraniums, the Cullas, and many other* are welcome sights, recalling 
to mind many a happy scene; and even the botanist, if on one hand 
he must regret that he tails to discover additional genera and species, 
on the other, cannot but rejoice that his favourite science has already 
made such progress as to render so remote a portion of the globe, in 
aspect at least, familiar. 

1 he neighbourhood ot Simon’s Town consists of a ridge of rugged 
mountains which are chiefly composed of sandstone, and present, es¬ 
pecially during the dry season, the time of our visit, a barren and un- 
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inviting appearance. Like many similar localities, however, it is very 
productive, and, on account of its climate, by far richer than the vici¬ 
nity of Cape Town. Proleacem arc particularly abundant. The Protea 
eymroide #, Linn., may be seen in the greatest perfection, producing 
heads frequently more than eight inches in diameter. It is, however, 
less frequent than its congener, the Protea grandijlora, Thunb., which 
indeed is so common that it imparts a bluish hue to some places, and 
thus forms a peculiar feature in the landscape. The colonists call it 
IVagenboom, and employ its wood to make felloes, a purpose for 
which, on account of its toughness, it is admirably adapted. The 
Wagcuboom is from eight to fourteen feet high, and supplies, like 
several other Proleacea\ the principal fuel of Simon’s Town. AVc can 
hardly reconcile ourselves with the idea that any one should be so in¬ 
considerate as to cut down plants which we esteem so highly, and on 
whose structure and cultivation so many learned treatises have been 
written. I must confess that when witnessing tin* proceeding for the 
first time my feelings wore almost akin to those of the soldier in a cer¬ 
tain comedy, who, on entering France, discovers to his surprise that 
even the children speak French, a language which hitherto he had 
considered merely as an accomplishment of adults. 

1 was much struck with the Mynca cord{folia, Linn., which covers 
whole tracts of the downs, and appears at first sight to be about two 
or three feet high; on a closer inspection, however, it becomes evident 
that what seems to be little bushes are only the branches of subterra¬ 
nean trees ! 1 succeeded in freeing several from the sand,—not a very 

difficult operation,— and found regular stems creeping a few inches 
below r the surface, and attaining, iu some instances, us much as sixty 
feet in length. The plant performs, therefore, the same office at the 
Cape as several Curices in Northern Europe—that of keeping down 
the loose shifting sand. Another plant, which both man and nature 
have applied to the same purpose, is the Paarde Yygcn ( Mesemhryan - 
i/temma edale , Linn.). On the road between Simon’s Town and Wyu- 
berg wdiole acres are planted with it. The vernacular name of the 
latter, 1 may add, has occasionally been confounded with that of an 
allied species, the M. annaciforme , Linn. The plant called Hottentots’ 
Vygen or Paarde Vygen (Hottentots’ Fig or Horse-fig) is the M. 
edale, Linn., while that termed Zyre Yygcn (Sour Fig) is the M. aci - 
nae{forme, Linn., aud not vice versa, as some authors have it. 
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The ravines proved at this season the most profitable localities, 
abounding in Lobeliacea , Epilobium villomm , Thunb., a supposed 
variety of E. kirsutum , Linn., Uomphocarpus frnticovus , It. Br., Pso- 
ralia pinnata , Linn., P. aphylla , Linn., Richardia JEthiopiea , Kunth, 
Ferns, Briza maxima , Linn., Nerine Samiensis , BmniaSy Lycopodia , 
PltylicaSy Jungermannias, and the Kweek-grass (Qynodoti JJactylon , 
Pers.). The latter forms an excellent turf, and seems to stand a 
remarkable degree of drought without changing its natural colour. 
The Richardia Mthiopica is called Varkensbladm (Pigs*-leaf). The 
colonists tell an anecdote of it which shows what a mere name may 
sometimes do. A lady of the Cape, who visited Holland, was invited 
to see a most beautiful plant from her native country. She was con¬ 
ducted to a greenhouse, and the proprietor was just on the point of 
delivering an eloquent, panegyric when the visitor exclaimed, “ Why, 
these are nothing but pig-leaves !’* The Dutchman was quite shocked 
that any one should have such bad taste as to apply to so line a pro¬ 
duction such an unpoctical name. Yet it is a question which of the 
two, Richardia jEthlopica or Yarkensbladen, is the most expressive; 
the one indicates the native country, the other denotes the use of the 
plant. Swine are very fond of the leaves of this as of several tropical 
American Aroidea . Why a tribe of plants which, on account of its 
acridity, is rejected as fodder by all other animals should be preferred 
by pigs, is a fact that zoologists will have yet to explain. 

Ou the morning of the 10th of March I took a place in the omni¬ 
bus, and passing through a sandy, dusty country, and the villages of 
Kalkbay, Wynberg, andDrikoops, arrived after about three hours’ ride 
at Cape Town. On inquiry 1 succeeded in finding the residence of my 
friend Mr. C. Zeyher, who was occupying a house which had formerly 
been inhabited by another botanist of some reputation, Dr. L. Krauss. 
Mr. Zeyher*s neighbour, also, Mr. ltheedc van Oulhoorn, was a gentle¬ 
man of interest to me, lie being a descendant of the celebrated author 
of the ‘ 1 Tort us Malabaricus ;* and 1 may mention that on the follow¬ 
ing day 1 was introduced to Mr. Van Rcencu, a nephew of Persoon. 
I became subsequently acquainted with Dr. C. F. Ecklou, Mr. Zeyhcr’s 
former partner, and Dr. L. Pappe, the author of the ‘ Fiorm Capensis 
Mediae Prodromus.’ Dr. Pappe intends, I understand, to follow up 
his late work by an enumeration of the economic plants of the South 
African Flora. In executing this task he encouuters, however, many 
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difficulties;—the want of assistance on the part of those from whom he 
had reason to expect it, the retrograding movements of the Botanic 
Garden, and various other obstacles; but it is to be hoped that these 
impediments will not induce Dr. Puppe to abandon his design. At a 
time when the arts have arrived at such a state of perfection, and are 
ready to seize upon any new substance presented to them, works on 
economic botany cannot be valued too highly. The least hint on the 
part of a scientific explorer may lead to results which even the most 
sanguine could not have anticipated. 

During my stay at Cape Town I paid several visits to the Botanic 
Garden. This institution occupies a space of ground formerly known 
as the “Government Garden.” Considering that it was only esta¬ 
blished a few years ago, and possesses limited pecuniary means, it has 
already made some progress, containing a good many plants, two 
little hothouses, and a library. It is now, however, retrograding, chiefly 
through the mismanagement of the Commissioners, a body of men wlio, 
with a few exceptions, seem to be quite incapable of exercising the su¬ 
preme direction, and who, by a scries of measures, have brought not 
only ridicule upon themselves, but the whole institution. Those who 
could fully understand the nature and object of a Botanic Garden were 
desirous that their power should be restricted, like that of the Commis¬ 
sioners of Woods and Forests in England, to the mere financial mat¬ 
ters, and a general control over the whole; and that Mr. Zcvher should 
be charged with the chief direction. That such would have been by 
far the wisest plan, and that no one v r as better qualified to fill the post 
than he who has devoted twenty-eight years of his life to the Flora of 
Southern Africa, requires no demonstration. But although Mr. Zcyher 
was attached, until lately, as botanist to the establishment, yet he was 
so situated that he could not attempt any alteration or improvement 
without meeting an ill-timed opposition both from the head-gardener 
and the commissioners. At last, to crown all their blunders, the ma¬ 
jority of the latter body passed a resolution that the garden could do 
without a botanist. Dr. Pappc, one of the board, was so indignant at 
this measure that he entered a protfest, and instantly severed all tics 
with the institution. The Garden has thus lost two of its brightest 
ornaments; and as the number of subscribers is rapidly decreasing, and 
the want of funds is every day more experienced, it is evident that, 
unless the Government puts a stop to the proceedings by appointing 
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a scientific person, and vesting in him the chief direction, this establish¬ 
ment, which, if conducted properly, might have been productive of 
much good both to the colony and botany in general, must soon fall to 
the ground, or at least fail to accomplish the object for which it wa9 
originally designed. 

On Thursday, March 18th, Messrs. Zeyhcr, Baur, and Juritz and my¬ 
self ascended Table Mountain. Dr. Ecklon would have joined the party, 
but being far advanced in years, and debilitated by a prolonged resi¬ 
dence in a hot country, he feared that he should not be able to reach 
the top. We started at dawn, and look the usual road, up the kloof. 
Never have I enjoyed an excursion so much. The day was beautifully 
clear, the company delightful, and Mr. Zcylier made so many interest¬ 
ing remarks on the different plants, that time seemed to fly with more 
than its usual speed. At an elevation of 1000 feet we found a grove 
of the Leucadendron argenteum , R. Br., which produces its branches in* 
whorls, and with the regularity of a pine. It is the only indigenous 
tree I saw in the Cape Town district; for the Urg'dia Capmzis> Lam., 
which is frequent, has been brought, according to Mr. Zeylier, from 
some distant part of the colony, and the others from Europe, Asia, 
America, Australia,—in fine, from every part of the globe. A strange 
mixture, indeed, is thus produced. Here stands a tall Evcalyptm 
near the Topulm alba , there the Nicotiana glaucn in company with the 
Cypress of the Levant and the Caauarina of the Indian Archipelago; 
all apparently growing as vigorously as in their native soil. 

It was nearly ten o’clock when we reached the summit. Most places 
generally fall short of the expectations formed of them, but never was 
T more disappointed than with Table Mountain. During my travels 
i have visited several mountains far more deserving of renown than 
this; the Montana, or Calera dc Chorcha, in Vcraguas is certainly 
more regular, larger, and bolder in outline. The view of the town, the 
bay, and the island, however, and the surrounding flora, made up in 
some measure for the disappointment. Having taken our breakfast 
near a little fountain, we commenced ransacking the platform. The 
Dim ferruginea > Swartz, was plentiful, but of the Iler&chelia coelestis, 
R. Br., one of the rarest plants of the country, only a few specimens 
could be found, as some previous visitors, probably attracted by its 
lovely colour, had gathered a whole bunch, which they had left 
behind. 
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On descending n few hundred feet we came to a valley. There the 
Disa grandiflora , Linn., probably the finest of all terrestrial Orchidem % 
grew in great perfection on the sides of rivulets, places which during 
the wet season are entirely under water. We collected a sufficient num¬ 
ber of specimens, and continuing our ramble, met with the Erica lutea , 
Linn., E. cornuta , Roxh., E. glutimm , Borg., Ifarceya lubata y Hook., 
a species of Eraser a, and many other interesting plants. Towards 
dusk our attention was attracted by a number of baboons, which were 
jumping with great dexterity from rock to rock, and chattering so loudly 
that their voice could be heard at a great distance. We descended 
on the opposite side to that we had come, in order to make a semi¬ 
circuit, and arrived at nine o’clock in Cape Town, tired, hut highly 
pleased with our excursion. 


(To be continued) 


BOTANICAL INFORMATION. 


The Linnean Herbarium. 

[The following general remarks are abridged from “ Antechiingar vid 
dr Skandinaviske Vdxterna in Linnea Herbarium , by C. Hartmann.” 
(Notes on the Scandinavian plants in the Herbarium of Lirmeus.) 
Transactions of the Royal Swedish Academy of Sciences for 1849 
(published 1851), p. 147.} 

The inconvenience of not possessing hitherto any details of the Lin- 
nean collections has been generally felt and acknowledged by the 
botanical world. Although a botanical author’s views may be far 
better learnt from his writings than from his herbarium, which is not 
always, and since Linneus’s time but rarely, arranged in conformity 
with the former; yet it cannot be denied, that in ail cases of doubt, 
and in the absence of satisfactory evidence as to the plant which an 
author had before him, or has reason for considering it in one light in 
preference to another, it is his herbarium which must come to our aid. 
This is precisely the case in respect, to the writings and herbarium of 

VOL. IV. 2 F 
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Linneus; especially as liis peculiar style and clashing expressions on 
different occasions and in different editions, rendered it often a 
matter of doubt and conjecture what specific plant he actually had 
before him or meant to name. The embarrassment arising from this 
source would be considerable even if the science of botany had re¬ 
mained stationary; but it is much more felt in our times, when the 
progress which is constantly made renders it peculiarly important to 
know with certainty the plants described by the older botanists, and 
especially Linneus; for instance, when a species requires to be broken 
up and it is necessary that we should know the typical form fixed 
by that great authority; not to speak of the polemical disputes 
which have arisen on such occasions, attended with loss of time and 
temper, and retarding the progress of knowledge, multiplying our 
difficulties, and dealing with the science, not as an aim, but as a 
means only. 

All these disadvantages have more or less been felt from our want 
of a close or intimate acquaintance with the Linuean collections; and 
not only in foreign countries, but in this, his own native land, whose 
flora, in consequence, still numbers many unsettled species. If Sweden 
had not, unfortunately for herself, lost those treasures, tlicir close 
study would have supplied most of wlmt was wanting in this re¬ 
spect ; and it was to remedy this state of things, that L applied for 
and obtained last year the means of going to England, on purpose 
to examine the herbarium in question; and 1 now proceed to lay 
before the public the results of my journey. Long ago my late la¬ 
mented father had expressed an anxious wish that such an investigation 
should take place; to him would I therefore ascribe the enterprise— 
while all that is defective in its execution must fall on my own 
shoulders. I am conscious that a botanist of his skill and experience 
would have performed the duty far better than I was able; and all 
I did has resulted in the following statement of the actual exteut and 
form of the collection, and, as far as possible, accurate account of that 
part of it relating to the northern flora. 

The Linnean collections and library of books and manuscripts, which 
were purchased in Sweden and brought to England by the late Sir J. E, 
Smith, have since his death come into the possession of the Linnean 
Society of London, where they are preserved in their house in Soho 
Square; the botanical and zoological portiong being placed respectively 
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with the corresponding portions of the Society’s other collections, and 
most of the books in the general library. Only a small number of the 
books, consisting entirely of his own works and enriched by his manu¬ 
script annotations (not including, however, his academical disputations), 
together with all the Lirmcan manuscripts, are kept separately from 
the rest, and placed in the same room which contains his herbarium, 
together with Sir J. E. Smith’s and the grand herbarium presented by 
the East India Company*. Externally the Linnean Herbarium is the 
least pretending among these collections. It still continues in the 
same three plain, green-painted presses, in which our great master 
had originally placed the specimens as they poured in from his grate¬ 
ful disciples from all parts of the world. They arc five to six ells 
(Swed.) in height, exclusive of tlicir standf; each having two vertical 
rows or partitions. The only alteration that has been made, was per¬ 
emptorily called for by the change of locality from Upsala to London. 
In order to protect the specimens from soot and dust, everything that 
could be thought of has been done, and with a degree of solicitude 
which, while it evinces a just estimate of their great value, has served 
to keep them in a perfect state of preservation; and this is the only 
point on which the herbarium differs from the state in which it was in 
Linneus’s time. The doors of the presses have been made to fit more 
tightly by means of list, and the entire herbarium has been divided 
into about 700 packets, not above half an inch in diameter, each en¬ 
closed in a wrapper made of brown paper lined with cloth, and easily 
opened so as to admit of the specimens being taken out without injury. 
Near the cover of each wrapper is glued a label with the name and 
number of the genus or genera it contains written on it; and two, 
sometimes three, such packets are bound together with green tape into 
one, of about an inch thick. On openiug the presses, these packets arc 
seen arranged in two upright rows, and here and there separated from 
each other by thin fixed boards. When it happens that a genus is 
numerous it is subdivided into several packets. Thus protected, the 
herbarium remains undisturbed in its old arrangement according to the 

* Pr. Hartmann explains in n note, that a very erroneous idea is current in 
Sweden, to the effect that the Bauksian collections arc likewise in the Linnean So¬ 
ciety’s possession. The real state of the case is so well known in this country that 
it is unnecessary to give the note in externa. —JSd. 

t The exact height is 7 feet 6 inches; the stand, which they have in comrnou 
with Sir J. K. Smith’s herbarium, is 7 inches high.—Ei>. 
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sexual system in the f Species Plantarum/ with the exception of an oc¬ 
casional genus, for which there was not sufficient space in its own class. 
The specimens are attached to half-sheets of white paper by means 
of narrow slips of paper, the bottom of the stem being often orna¬ 
mented by artificial devices representing a flower-pot, or the like. All 
the species are placed within one, or if numerous two or more sheets of 
paper; on which is marked, in large letters and in Linneus’s own hand¬ 
writing, at the loft corner below, the name of the genus and its number, 
pointing out its place, the number rising to between 1200 and 1300. 
The half-sheets have in front, on one side, the name of the species, 
genus, class and order, with a reference to the Spec. Plantar., in a large 
hand, differing from the usual writing of Liuneus; but below the 
specimen, about the middle of the sheet, the specific name is again re¬ 
peated in J.imieus’s usual small hand, mostly with the generic name 
also, and the number of tlu species in the first edition of Spec. Plantar. 
This number, written in pencil, designates the place of the species in 
the herbarium, or with ink, denoting the corresponding number in the 
w f ork quoted, in which again, that is in Linneus’s own copy, it is under¬ 
lined, to indicate that the plant exists in the herbarium. It often hap¬ 
pens that a species has a number only, without any name, in which 
case Linneus ha9 placed it near the specimen to which the specific 
name has been affixed; and in case neither name ndf number are 
added, the plant is temporarily placed nearest the species to which il 
is most allied/ for the sake of comparison or future determination. 
Frequently one or more papers bearing specimens of tbc same species, 
are stuck by a pin to the named species. {Sometimes a number of un¬ 
determined specimens are collected together at the end of their respec¬ 
tive genera; and where these latter have not been ascertained, they arc 
put up in separate thick bundles without any sort of notice, except of 
the locality in very few instances, or with an occasional attempt on the 
part of Sir James to name the genus. 

{To be continued,) 


Vancouver's Island. 

A survey of the “ Victoria district/’ and the settled part of the 
“ Puget Sound district,” having been recently made by the Hudson’s 
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Bay Company, we are permitted to publish the following notes on the 
Vegetation; premising, however, that the surveyor is no botanist, that 
in naming the plants entire dependence cannot be placed on them, and 
that by the comparison of llie flora with that of Britain it is merely 
intended to speak of the general aspect, such as might be expected 
in somewhat similar latitudes in the northern hemisphere, both of these 
two countries surrounded by sea. 

“ Speaking generally,” the writer says, “ as might be expected from 
the relative latitudes, the flora here and in the British Islands is very 
similar. In timber, the Oak , which is abundant here, is merely the 
smooth-leaved variety of the English Oak ” (more probably the Quernts 
Garryava , Dough, of which some of our specimens are from Puget 
Sound). <c I may perhaps mention that where the forest appears the 
most dense, pretty little prairies are constantly met with:—one gene¬ 
rally passes through a thick belt of Pines into a rich lawn or glade 
where Oaks are scattered with park-like regularity, and the deer move 
quietly away on your approach .—A Cypress-tree, Cupressus thy aides ”— 
(more likely Thuja giganlea , Nutt., ami Hook. FI. Bor. Am. vol. ii. 
p. 165, Th.plicata , Lamb.), te called by the Americans Cedar , is also 
plentiful here. It grows to a large size, two to twelve feet in diameter, 
and is particularly valuable for building purposes. It supplies the 
shingles with which houses are roofed. 

" Of the Pines there arc three kinds in these districts. Of these, No. 1, 
the Pinas (Abies) Donylasii , Sabine (Hook. FI. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 162. 
t. 188), is by far the most abundant. The limber is red, and very 
valuable in furnishing spars, as well as for ship-building purposes 
generally. The properties of the Douglas Pine arc very similar to 
those of P. sylvestris of Mernel or Dantzig. Compared with the North 
American timber usually sold as * Bed Pine 5 in the English market, 
and used almost indiscriminately w r ith Memel or Scotch Fir, the Dou¬ 
glas Pine will, 1 think, be found to possess advantages which the other 
has not; for example, it does not taper so much, is less knotty, and 
logs that have been many years in the forest indicate equal durability. 
T might add that, growing, it is scarcely distinguishable from Pirns 
religiosa ” (P. religiosa is a Mexican species:—P. resinosa, Sol., and 
Hook. FI. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 161, is no doubt intended, the Bed 
Pine of the United States and Canada, and also found in Oregon by 
Douglas), " so highly spoken of by Americans, almost exclusively us^d 
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in the buildings of Union Town, Trinidad, and other towns on the 
Oregon coast, and largely imported into the San Francisco market. 
The timber of this tree (P. resinoaa), though larger than that of the 
Douglas Pine , is not nearly so tough. The largest-sized Douglas Pirn 
as yet introduced here, measured thirty-six feet in circumference. 

"No. 2. Pinus (Abies) grandis (Hook. PL Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 163). 
—A white timber, in its growth and properties very closely resembling 
our Silver Fir. 

"No. 3. Pinna mitts 99 (there is a Pinna mitis , Mich., P. variabilis , 
Pursli, in the United States, but it has not been recorded as found in 
North-west America).—"A red wood, finer in the grain than the Scotch 
Fir, which the living tree a good deal resembles. 

“Varieties of Maples and other trees are common also. The valuable 
Hemp, Vrtica cannabina (probably (J. Canadensis, or some yet un¬ 
described species), grows wild in abundance in the woods. Good 
Grasses, and suited to the soil, are much wanted. Wild Peas (probably 
Lalligrus jmi/ormis or L. decaphgllus , or both) are constantly met with, 
perhaps indicating that Vetches and other so-called artificial Grasses 
would thrive remarkably well here.” 


Plants of Natal. 

Our botanical friends will be glad to be informed, that a zealous 
naturalist and able collector, Mr. B. W. Plant, sailed a year and a half 
ago for Port Natal, with a view to make researches in the interior of 
that little-known country, and chiefly in relation to botany. He had the 
intention of visitiug the Zooloo territory and the mountainous districts 
to the westward, and also the various settlements on the east coast 
of Africa, and the Comoro Islands. Our valued friend Wm. Wilson 
Saunders, Esq., has kindly supplied him with a map, and has indi¬ 
cated to him the routes likely to be the most productive in plants. 
Mr. Benthnm has undertaken to receive and name and distribute the 
collections after their arrival; and we need not tell our readers how 
much this will add to the value of the specimens. 

A small collection has arrived and is placed in Mr. Benthnro’s hands; 
but whether there is a sufficient quantity to distribute at once, or 
whether it may be desirable to wait for a further consignment, we have 
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yet to learn. Botanists who desire to subscribe may address their 
letters either to W. Wilson Saunders, Esq., East Hill, Wandsworth, or 
to Gh Bentham, Esq., Pontrilas, Hereford. 


1)e Candolle’s Bust. 

We are rciniuded by what we said of Ttembert Dodoens’ bust (1851, 
l>. 752), that the grateful Genevese have likewise placed a bronze 
bu9t of the above celebrated botanist in the Botanic Garden at Geneva. 
Unfortunately it is not like; which causes Professor Parlatorc to ex¬ 
claim ( Viaggio alia Catena del Monk Bianco , p. 166), “ Duoimi il 
dover dire che quel busto non ricorda punto la cara effigie di quel 
eclebre liaturalista!”— Bot. Zeitung , January , 1852,/?. 103. 


NOTICES OE BOOKS. 


Watson, ITf/wett Cottrell : Cybele Brjtannica ; or , British 
Plants and their Geographical Belations. Vol. III. ‘Distribution of 
Species ( concluded ). 8 Eluviales,—88 Pteridioides (with additions 

to the former volumes). London, 1852. 8vo. 

We noticed the first volume of the ‘Cybele* in the ‘London 
Journal of Botany* for 1847, p. 260, and we gave a table of con¬ 
tents, and an example of the distribution of one of the species (Ela- 
Une hexandra) in illustration of the nature of the work. Yol. II. ap¬ 
peared in 1849; and the laborious and talented author has now 
issued a third and concluding volume, as far the distribution of 
species is concerned. A fourth volume is in contemplation, in which 
it is proposed “ to treat the distribution of plants under a different 
aspect; that is to say, not each one singly and apart, but the whole 
taken in connection, in order that their individual peculiarities of dis¬ 
tribution may appear in comparison and contrast, as reciprocal illustra¬ 
tions of each other.” The present volume is accompanied by a Map of 
Britain, divided into 18 provinces, 33 subprovinces, and 112 counties 
and vice-counties. Mr. Watson turns critic, more suo , in his *• Intro- 
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ductory Explanations,” and foretells that “ Hooker's 4 British Flora 1 
will soon fell into disuse, like the floras of Hudson, of Withering, of 
Smith:” and while he takes Mr. Babingtoil’s ‘British Manual’ under 
his fostering wing, he does not fail to blame that gentleman severely 
“ for his eagerly adopting the spurious and doubtful species of other 
botanists, but also for adding to their number himself, together with a 
proneness to adopt and make unrequired changes in nomenclaturenot¬ 
withstanding that Mr. Watson 44 resisted several of these ill-judged inno¬ 
vations both by ridicule and by reason,” and, he flatters himself, “ not 
wholly ineffectually—so that “ the author of the ‘ Cybele ’ therefore 
felt it would be no wise course to tie himself to the views and nomen¬ 
clature of the author of the ‘ Manual/ whicli then threatened to be so 
capricious and changeable.” 

“ True,” writes Mr. Watson, “ Hooker’s 4 British Flora ’ has re¬ 
cently been re-edited in its sixth edition by a botanist of merited re¬ 
putation, who has bestowed considerable pains upon it, and has doubt¬ 
less made many emendations in it. But the attention of Professor 
Arnott, equally with that of Sir William Hooker, had been long given 
to exotic botany, and almost entirely withdrawn from British and even 
European species. And thus he too came to the task unprepared with 
the special kind of knowledge required for its proper performance.”— 
As an old friend and not very distant neighbour, the writer of this is 
willing to let all pass that Mr. Watson may have said on this or on 
former occasions unfavourable of himself; but he cannot admit that 
his able coadjutor in the editing of the 6th edition of * British Flora/ 
Professor Arnott, has “almost entirely withdrawn from British and 
even European species of plants.”—We have indeed yet to learn that 
a knowledge of exotic botany (unless unduly absorbed by it) disqua¬ 
lifies a man from being a good British botanist;—but this we will say 
without fear of contradiction, that no one has ever come to a task of 
the kind more thoroughly prepared by a theoretical and practical know¬ 
ledge of British and European plants, a knowledge gained in the field 
as well as in the closet, during a period of thirty years, to which may 
be added the information obtained by a ten years’ course of instruction 
to his students,—than Professor Arnott. 
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Characters of some South-west Australian Composite, principally of 
the Subtribe Onapiialjk/k ; by Dr. As\ Gray. 

ScYPnocouoNis, nov. gen. 

Capitnlum 8-12-florum, homogamum; floribns omnibus hermnphro- 
ditis tubulosis, oentrali smpe sterili. Involucrum uniseriale, 5-pliyl- 
lum; squamis lincaribus, herbaceis, carinato-eoncavis, florcs mquan- 
tibus. Jteceptacuhm parvum, epaleaceum. Corolla tubo gracili, limbo 
cyathiformi, 5-lobo. Anthera breves, basi brevitev caudatm. Slyli 
rami apicc subdilatati, extus hirtelli, acutiusculi. Achenia linearia, 
oylindrica, glabriuscula, callo basilari maximo inserta, pappo cya- 
thiformi contiuuo persistentc coriacco intcgriusculo eoronata.- - 
llerba pusilla annua, viseoso-pubcsccns; caulibus sesquiunoialibus, 
diffusis, apicc inonoocphalis; foliis subspathulnto-linenrilms, oppositis 
et altcrnis. Corolla flavida, tubo cum margine repando pappi corona*, 
glandulis pcdiccllatis consperso. 

S. viscosa, A. (Jr. in Hook. fr. Plant, tab. 85k 

South-western Australia, Drummond. — Prom the <i\lc. tins little 
plant should perhaps be referred to the Aster older? ; but none of 'he 
Tarchonanthea* are homogamous, and the liuphlhalmw h..\e a pulea- 
ceous receptacle. It is evidently related to the following \iz , Anthn- 
cerastes, which has a uearly similar style, and the aspect of some small 
Qnaphalkee or Tarchonanthea. 

Anthocehastes, nov. gen. 

Capitnlum 5-florum, homogamum. Involucrum oblongum, c squani.< 
5 mcinbvanaccis ultra medium conlitis gainophyllum, extus lanugin » 
sum. Tleceptacuhm parvum, epaleaceum. Flores hermaphroditi. cui- 
trali saspe infertili. Ovarium gracile, sensim rostrato-productum in 
tubum filiformem innrtieulalum corollie apicc cyat.hiformis 5-deti- 
tatm. Anthera basi sagittate, ccaudata*. Slyli rami filifonnos, 

complanati, apicc breviter puberuli acutiusculi. Achenium subulato- 
corniformc e callo basilari maximo, glabrum, rostratnm, rostro lani- 
gero, cum tubo corolhe contiuuo persistentc! ex involucro exserto, 
longe recurvato. Pappus nullus.—llerba minima, annua, exscapa. 
capitulo inter folia radicalia subulata basi dilntato subsessili, nunc 
flagellis fdiformibus 1-2-ccphalis prolifera : foliis tlagellovum altcrnis 
vel sub capitulo oppositis. 

VOL. tv. 2 o 
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A. Drummondii. 

Swan River, Drummond .—Plant two or three lines high, or the 
radical leaves longer, often proliferous with one or two runners which 
are an inch long. Leaves glabratc, minutely hairy and glandular, 
those under the head opposite, with their dilated bases subconnatc, 
those of the flagelliform branches alternate. Head very woolly, the 
remarkable persistent recurved corollas much exserted from its summit. 
There is no articulation between this tube of the corolla and the beak 
of the singular corniform achenium! The anthers are sagittate, with 
their lobes barely apiculate, but not caudate. The style has rather 
the character of the Asteroidm* to which perhaps this genus and the 
preceding should be referred. 

Actinofappus, llook.fiL intd. 

Capitulum pauci-plurifloruin homogatnum, floribus omnibus tubnlosis, 
hennaphroditis, vol 1-2 ceutrnlibus abortu stcrilibus. Fnvohicnm 
laxum, 1-2-serialc; squamis 5-6 latissimc ovaiis hvalinis, costa vi- 
ridula carnosula, inappendiculatis, floribus cequilougis. Jieceptacnhwi 
parvum, epaleaceum, papillosum. Corolla parva, cylindrica, apiee 
4-dentata. Anther a bicaudatae. Styli rami apiee truucati. Ache- 
nia obconica, inclinata vcl curvata, valde obliqun, grossc glandulosa, 
humectate mucosa, areola laterali latissima; sterilia inania. Pappus 
paieaceus, coftspicuus; paleis 7-12, chartaceis, late obovatis, iu- 
tegemmis, obtusissimis, exaristatis, corollain persistentem (viridu- 
lam) includcntibus.—Herb® annum pusilhr, glabratre; caulibus 
tenuibus; foliis linearibus oppositis earnosulis; capital is parvis ter- 
minalibus solitariis vel glomeratis, basi parce arenosis, singulis inter 
folia 4 bracteantia sessilibus. Pappi pale® radiantes, ratione capi- 
tuli maxim®.—“ Genus Quineticc affine.” (Char, ex MSS. Hook. fil. 
paululum amplificatus.) 

1. A .perpusillus (Hook. fil. ined.): caule simplici semipollieari crccto; 
capitulis 8-7-floris; pappi paleis 7-8 tcuuiter mucronato-apicu- 
latis. 

George Town, Tasmania, Gunn, 

2. A. Drummondii (n. sp.): caulibus ramosis bipollicaribus diffusis; 
capitulis 10-20-floris; pappi 8-12 paleis latissimis vix aut ne vix 
apiculatis. 

Swan River, Drummond .—The one or two sterile central flowers, in 
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both species, have an inane ovary, and the papus much shorter than the 
corolla. Receptacle convex. 

Podotheca pygnuea (n. sp.): foliis linearibus; capitulis caule sequilon- 
gis (semipollicaribus); involucri squamis exterioribus ovatis foliaceis, 
omnibus obtusis; pappi pnlcis 5, basi nudis distinctis. 

Swan River, Drummond. —Whole plant scarcely above an inch high. 

Dimorpiiolepis, nov. gen. 

Capitulmn multitlorum, hetcrogamum; floribus omnibus tubulosis, pau- 
cis fosmincis marginalibus corolla tcnuiorc cuquulitcr 3-dentata, om- 
tcris hennaphroditis; corolla 4-dcntata. Beceptaculum planum, nu¬ 
dum. Juvolncnm hcmisphmricum, imhricutum, disco mquilongum, 
bifonne; exterius pauciseriale, c squamis scariosis ovato-lanceolatis 
marginibus dense setigero-fimbriatis, intimis brevitcr stipitatis; in- 
terius uniserialc, e squamis incrassato-cartilagincis lunceolatis sessi- 
libus, marginibus subeiliatis apice tenui fiiubriato-laccris. Anlhera 
basi hiraudatre. Styli rami apicc truncati. Achenia- anguste ob- 
longa, crostria, subcomprossa, glabra. Pappus 11. faun, minutes, st> 
tuloso-eoronifonnis, 11. hermaph. c palcis 3 (raro 1-2) sctifomiibus 
barbellato-fimbriatis suimno aj)icc acutissimis nudis corollam fcquan- 
tibus.—llcrba pumila annua, multicaulis, tenuiter villosa, mox gla- 
brati.; caulibns i-3-uncialibus, mono-oligocephalis, nunc prolifero- 
ramosis; foliis linearibus, alternis, summis capitulum sessile bracte- 
autibus. Involucri exterioris squaime albidee; fiores flavidi. 

1). Australis, A. Or. in Hook. Jc. Plant, tab. 856. 

South-western Australia, Drummond. —Also in the interior of Eastern 
Australia, at Bathurst Plains, Fraser; and N angers, Capt. At Arthur. 
—Stem erect or depressed-spreading. Heads 2-3 lilies long. Corolla 
slender, the ampliate summit minutely four-tootlied in the perfect, 
and three-toothed in the female ilowers; in the latter more slender, 
but otherwise similar, and destitute of stamens. Ackenia somewhat 
narrowed at the apex, four-nerved, the slender nerves minutely serru¬ 
late, scabrous under a lens, otherwise glabrous, or nearly so. Drum¬ 
mond’s specimen is much condensed, the stems barely an inch high. 
That from Captain M'Arthur is erect, proiiferously branched, and 
about three inches high, with a folioso-bracteate bead, sessile in each 
fork of the stem.—The genus is evidently allied to Pancetia , Cass., and 
Chrysodmns , Steetz, but different from both in the two kinds of invo- 
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lucre and pappus; the latter in the hermaphrodite flowers consists of 
narrow pale® rather than setae. 

Gnaphalo])E 8, nov. gen. 

Capitulum multiflorum homogamuin, floribus omnibus tubulosis herma- 
phroditis. Receptaculum conicum nudum. Involucrum cylindraceum 
pluriserialc; squamis scariosis oblongis seu obovatis dorso lanigeris, 
appendice brevi concava tcrminatis, disco longioribus. Corolla gra- 
eiles, apice brcvissime 5-dcntatte. Anther<e bicaudatm. Styli rami 
apice truncati. AcJtenla obovata, erostria, glabra. Pappus 5-pale- 
aceus, corolla sublongior; paleis rigidis anguste linearibus basi sub- 
eoalitis pectinato-ciiiatis apice attenuato-barbellatis vel penicillatis.— 
ilerbai annum depress*?, lanosae, Micropi scu Gnaphalii uliginosi facie 
(unde nomcn Tournefortianum Micropi, Linn,, hue transtuli); foliis 
altcmis spathulatis, summis confertis capituln sessilia basi lanatissima 
quasi involucrantibus. Involucrum alb id urn, apice lutecium. 

1. G. uliyinosum (n. sp.): caulibus diffusis ; foliis summis obovatis 
circa capitula aa'pc solitaria densissime confertis eaque vix superan- 
ubus; involucri squamis apice, lato-ovato seu deltoideo superatis; 
pappi paleis apice submqualiter barbellatis. 

Swan River, Drummond. —Stems one or two inches long, branched, 
depressed or diffuse; the larger specimens of the plant arc not unlike 
(7 naphalitm uliginosum in aspect. 

2. G. condensatum (n. sp.) : subacaule; capitulis glomeratis foliis elon- 
gato-spathulatis multo brevioribus; involucri squaruis exterioribus 
appendice angusta acutissima, interioribus appeudice oblonga ob- 
i usa, superatispappi paleis in sotnin brevem inferne nudam apice 
penicillato-plumosam subito proiluctis 1 

Swan River, Drummond .—Heads larger than in the preceding, three 
or four lines long, several together in a dense glomerule which is sessile 
in the cluster of apparently radical leaves. Pappus 1J-2 flues long. 
Achenia in both species very short, glabrous, covered with a whitish 
cellular pellicle, which in water is resolvable into oblong mucilaginous 
cells, much as in Blennospora. 


Achrysum, nov. gen. 

Capitula 10-12-flora, homogama, dense glomerato-congesta; floribus 
omnibus tubulosis hermaphroditis fertilibus. Involucrum eradiatum 
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duplex; exterius persistens, e squamis 5 obovatis cxappendiculatis, 
costa lincari-spathulata hcrbacea, marginibus late scariosis; interius e 
squamis (circ. 10) pauciserialibus ovatis, hyalino-scariosis, appendi- 
cultt minima luteola superatis, cum floribus dcciduis. Receplacultm 
parvum subglobosum nudum. Corolla infundibuliformes B-dentatse. 
Anther a basi bicaudatm. Styli rami npice capitellato-truncati. 
Achenium obovatum glabrum. Pappus caducus, e setis tenuibus 5-8 
corollam mqunntibus laxe plumosis potiusve pinnato-ramosis, basi 
in coronam hyalinain concretis.—Herba annua huinilis, inulticaulis, 
floccoso-lanata; foliis alternis linearibus mucronatis; capitulis parvis 
subpcdicellatis, bracteolatis, dense lauatis, in glomerulnm densum 
subglobosum vel depressuin bractcis lincaribus suilultum, ad apicem 
caulis arete congestis Flores flavidi. 

A. (jlomeratum . 

Swan River, Drummond .—Plant from one to four inches high, with 
somewhat the habit of Anlmnarla alpina. The heads, although pedi¬ 
cellate in a compound eymose cluster, arc so densely glomerate, and 
also matted together with intricate wool, that it would be thought at 
first view to belong to the Angianthea, and indeed it is most nearly 
allied to the species which 1 have referred to Crossolepis and left in that 
division. The pappus is a good deal like that of Pachysurus of Stectz; 
its sparse pinnules are as large as the delicate seta from which they 
arise. 


Monenoyanthes, nov. gen. 

Capitula trillora, glomerato-congesta; floribus bermaphroditis confor- 
luibus, sed duobus ovario inani sterilibus. Involucrmn. eylindraceuui, 
imbricatum, floribus pnulo brevius; scpiamis hyalino-scariosis ob¬ 
ovatis, oxterioribus brevioribus sessilibus, interioribus infernc costa 
viridula crassiuscula notatis unguiculatis, unguibus lima longa flores 
amplexantc instructa. Receplaculum parvum nudum. Corolla in¬ 
fundibuliformes, limbo 6-fldo, lobis revolutis. Anthera basi bise- 
tosffi. Slyli rami complanati, apice truncuto-capitcllati. Achenium 
obovato-fusiforme, erostre, subpcdicellatuin, laeve. Pappus caducus, 
e setis paucis (6-10) tenerrimis barbcllatis corolla brevioribus inter 
lanam intricatam squamarum absconditis.—Herba annua erecta, pc- 
dalis, arachnoideo-lanata; foliis alternis spathulato-linearibus; capi¬ 
tulis fusco-albidis parvis glomcrato-fasciculatis sessilibus, singulis 
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bractea parva scariosa stipatis, glomerulis apice ramulorum congestis 
oorymbosis; corollis luteis. (Nomen ex pm, unicus , e-yio/os, gra¬ 
vidas, ct av0os,JIos, conflatum.) 

M. ytmphalioides.—Catocephalus gnaphalioides, Hook, in Mitch. Jour. 
2nd Exped. (1848), p. 378. 

Interior of subtropical New Holland, Mitchell. —This plant has more 
points of resemblance with Leucophyla than with Calocepltalus, but it 
is abundantly distinct from both, and strictly belongs to the division 
Helichrysea % next to Stenovliue. Not having been incorporated into 
the Hookcriart herbarium, it escaped my attention when elaborating 
the Anginnilterc; otherwise it would have been mentioned, nloug with 
the preceding genus, as exhibiting another evident transition from the 
Anyianthecc to the llelichryseat *. 

IIelipterum, DC. 

The subgeneva here proposed might be altogether separated from 
Hcliptenun , with nearly or quite as good reason as Ilyalosparmu, Stcetz, 
Jlhodanthe , Lindl., Ilyridanihe , Lindl., and perhaps even Schcerua, 
Stcetz. The following has exactly the aspect of Tlyalosperma f, but 
the aehaenia are neither glabrous nor piano-compressed, and the more 
numerous setic of the pappus are barely barbcllatc : from Sc hernia it is 
principally distinguished by the few merely infertile central (lowers (as 
iu many of the allied genera) having the same bifid style as the fertile 
flowers. 

§ 1. Geniosperma. Rcceptaculum planum, omnino nudum. Invo- 
lucri campanulati squamae scariosae paueiseriales glaberrimaj, e\tc- 
riores fuscie inappcndiculatm, interiores appendice ovali petaloidca 
aurea radiantes. Flores hcrinaphroditi eouformes, sed pauci cen¬ 
trales ovario infertili. Aehenia oblonga, subtrigona, setulis brevibus 
rigidis appressis c basi glandulosa ortis hirta. Vappus uniscrialis, e 
setis 16-18 rigidiusculis dense et breviter barbellatis ima basi con- 
crctis corollam submquantibus. 

* The Rutidosti arachnoidea, Hook., briefly characterized in the same work (p. 
341), iy far from belonging to the genus RuUdosis , as it has a setose pappus and 
heterogauums (lowers, a few of the murgiual one3 being female, but with a corolla 
like those of the hermaphrodite (lowers, except that, the limb consists of four instead 
of five lobes. It will probably become the type of a new genus. 

f The hyaline pellicle of the achumia of Kyalospcrma (which, like Geniosperma , 
should form iucrel\ a section in Jlefipferum) swells with moisture into a thick gela¬ 
tinous mass, just as iu Bfannospora, etc. 
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H. lenelltm (n. sp.) : annua, epithamsoa; caulibus simplicibus erectis 
apice nudo monoceplialis foliisque filiformibus glabratis; radiis invo- 
lucri patentibus uniserialibus nitidc citrinis. 

Swan lliver, Drummond .—Involucrum about 30-flowercd, 3 lines in 
diameter, exclusive of the rudiant appendages, which arc of nearly the 
same length. The bristly, short hairs of the aehenium are just like 
those in Lawrencetta , Linill., which are improperly called glands. They 
are the same as those of Sckcenia, only very much shorter. 

§ 2. Si’NACHYitUM. Iteceptaculum planum, nudum. Involucrum ob- 
ovatum, multiserialc; squamis omnibus oinnino tenuiter seariosis 
albis. Achenia sericeo-villosissima. Pappus e paleis angustis 7-8 
scrieeo-pubesccntibus usque ad medium tubuloso-concretis superne 
attenuatis breviler plumosis corollam quasi vaginatam submquantibus. 
11 ,floribundum> 1)C. Prodr. vol. vi. p. 217. 

In the pappus, etc., as much as in habit, different from II. piuic- 
tatimi and II. anthemoides, DC., which alone remain to represent the 
section Sericopuorum, T)C., if Stectz has correctly referred the 
IT. Casmianum and II. Humholdiiamm to his genus Hchmnia. The 
pappus consists of not move than eight thiokish stout palm, which are 
concreted for half their length or more, but somewhat irregularly* 
into a tube, which is minutely hairy outside and inside; and the short 
free portions arc as stout as the setro in Xyridantke. As this concre¬ 
tion takes place, more or less extensively, in many true lleliplera , it 
should not be assumed here as a generic character, to separate a single 
species. 

5 3. IIelipteiubium. Rcceptaculuin convexiusculum, alvcolatum, 
alveolis integris. Involucrum depresso-hcmisphmricum, pauciseri- 
ale, vix radians; squamis glaberrimis oblongis basi chartaceo-her- 
baccis apice marginibusque tenue seariosis discum baud superantibus. 
Flores hermaphroditi conformes, centrales ovario inani sterilos. 
Achcnia turbinata scrieeo-villosissiraa. Pappus e setis circ. 20 ri- 
gidis plumosis corollam anjuantibus. 

II. discoideum (n. sp.): caulibus e radice annua plurimis gracilibus 
crectis (spithamseis) foliisque spathulatis et lanccolatis viscoso-pu- 
besccntibus apice longe nudo pedunculifonni monoceplialis; invo- 
lucri patentis squamis appendice brevi scariosa deltoideo-ovata su- 
peratis.—Variat a, involucro pallido; ft involucro sanguineo. 

Swan lliver (ft Swan lliver to King George’s Sound), Drummond. 



FLORVLA HONGKONGEN8I8. 


Plant with somewhat the habit of Beilis or Brachycome; the heads 
from one-third to half an inch in diameter. 


Flouula Hon gk on gen sts : an Enumeration of the Plants collected 
in the Island of Ifong-Kong, by Major J. G. Champion, 95/7/ Bey., 
the determinations revised and the new species described by Georgk 
Bentham, Esq. 

{Continuedfrom p. 199.) 

Composite. 

1. Gyanopis pubeseens, Blmnc.—DC. Prodr. vol. v. p. 69. 
Hong-Kong, n single specimen. 

2. Vernonia (Tephrodcs) cinerea , Less.—DC. Prodr. vol. v. p. 24. 
Hong-Kong. 

3. Vernonia (Strobocnlyx) solanifolia , Bcnth. in Loud. Journ. Bot. 
vol. i. p. 486. 

A beautiful species, abundant on the hills. Flowers purple, highly 
perfumed. These specimens and those gathered by Fortune (n. 175) 
arc much further advanced than those of Hinds formerly described. 
The leaves arc sometimes almost pointed. The involncral scales arc 
short and blunt, almost rounded; the pappus more than twice the 
length of the involucre, the outer setae short and rather numerous; the 
nchenia smooth or with only a very few short hairs. 

4. Vernonia (Lcpidaploa) conyesta , Bcnth. 1. c. p. 487. 

Very abundant at Hong-Kong. Flowers yellow, sweetly perfumed. 

5. Vernonia (Lcpidaploa) Cumingiana , Bentli., sp. n.; fruticosa, sub- 
scandcns? ramulis ferrugiueo-tomentosis tcretibus, foliis breve pc- 
tiolatis ovali-oblongis acuminatis supra puberulis subtus rufo-tomen- 
tosis, paniculis terminalibus oligoccpliali9, eapitulis pcdieellatis circa 
20-floris, involucri ovato-globosi squamis ovatis interioribus oblongis 
acutiuscnlis, achenio vix puberulo, pappi setis exterioribus paucis. 
—ITabitu ct foliis F. extensw, DC., subsimilis, differt. tomento ferru- 
gineo densiore, eapitulis mnjoribns, squarnis aoutioribus. Achenia 
\ 0-st.riata, vix compressiuscula, glabra v. minute pubcrula. Pappus 
rufus, involucro duplo longior; setae exterioves (piam interiorcs 
plerceque paulo breviores, nonnullre tamen triplo breviores. 

Victoria Teak and elsewhere; gathered also by Mr. Cuming m the 
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Philippine Islands (n. 1002). This and some of the allied East 
Indian species come very near to some of the Eastern Gymnanihema , 
there being often but little diiference between the outer and inner setae 
of the pappus. 

6. Elephantopus scabcr , Linn 

In waste places, but scarce in Hong-Kong. 

7. Enpatorium Reeves??, Wall, ex char, in 1)C. Prodr. vol. v. p. 170. 
Hong-Kong. Gathered also by Fortune and distributed under 

n. A 20. It must therefore be the E. FortnnH , Turczau., as quoted in 
the Flora, 1852, p. 235. 

8. Enpatorium LimUeyamm , DC. Prodr. vol. v. p. 180. 

Victoria Peak. Cuming’s u. 1349, from the Philippine Islands, 
appears to be the same species. 

0, Aster (Orthomcris, Torr. et Gr.) strial us. Champ., sp. n.; ramis diva- 
ricatis striatis scabro-pubesceiitibus, ramulis bractcntis apiec mono- 
eephalis, fob is laneeolatis scmiamplcxicaulibus, involucri lato-hemi- 
sptnerici stjuamis 2-3-serialis laneeolatis marginc scariosis medio 
licrbaeeis pubendis, exterioribus paulo brevioril)us, rcceptaculo 
piano, styli appendieibus laneeolatis, achenio adpresse piloso, puppi 
sclis inmquilongis plcrisque corollam rcquuutibus.—Pars enulis in¬ 
ferior deest. Rami (dib’nsi?) pauciibliati, scmipodnlcs ad pedalcs, 
superne laxe paniculati. Folia inferiora pollicarin, superiora multo 
minora, viridia, scabra. Capilula quaui in A. Allaico paulo minora, 
involucri squamis marginc late scariosis. Lignite 3J lin. longm, 
fere lincam latrn. Achenia oblonga, coiuprcssa. Fappi seta^ sor¬ 
did®, minute scabrellm, nonnullzc interdum multo breviores sed cum 
caeteris in seriem simplicem dispositm. 

Hong-Kong. 

10. Diploppapus la Xus, Dentil, in Lond. Journ. Bot. vol. i. p. 487. 
On rather barren hills. The short external setae of the pappus arc 

few and variable, usually not more that eight or ten, and not easy to 
sec without careful manipulation. It would probably, as well as some 
East Indian Diplopappi , be better referred to the section Orlhoweris 
of Aster. 

11. Diplopappus baccharo'uUs, Benth. in 1. c. var. 

Abundant on barren hills. The leaves in these specimens arc more often 
rounded at the bast* than in Mr. Hinds’s; the pappus is longer, and 
the short outer seta* much fewer, sometimes 1 have found only one or 
vol. iv. 2 h 
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two, and in some cases I have been unable to detect any. If this very 
unsatisfactory character of the double pappus be abandoned, this spe¬ 
cies would also rank under the section Orthomerh of Aster, but in a 
very different group from the lust; the involucres being turbinatc- 
campanulate, and imbricated in several scries. The appendages of the 
style are broadly lanceolate. 

12. Erigeron (Ctenotus) Uni folium, Willd. Spec. vol. iii. p. 1955.— 
Conyza ambigua, DC. Prodr. vol. v. p. 381. 

A most common annual on the road-sides and in the town of Vic¬ 
toria. 

13. Lagenophora Billardieri , Cass.—DC. Prodr. vol. v. p. 307. 

A single small specimen, agreeing very well with the small entire- 
leaved Sydney plant considered by I)e Candolle as a variety of his La - 
genophora Billardieri , as well as with two East Indian specimen*. Dr. 
Asa Gray lias also ascertained that the lxanclenm lyralns, Cass., is 
the same plant. 

14. Ainphirapis leiocarpa , Bcnth. in Loud. Jouru. Dot. vol. i. 
p. 488. 

Abundant in ravines. 

15. Grangea Maderaspulana , Poir.—DC. Prodr. vol. v. p. 373. 

Common the Happy Valley (Col. Eyre). 

16. Blumea Javanica , Zoll. Elora, 1847, p. 531. 

Victoria Peak.. This agrees precisely with Zollinger’s Javanese 
specimens n. 25, referred to by him as the type of this species. It 
will probably be found to he truly distinct from the widely-spread B. 
lacera , which includes several of Dc Candolle’s species. The heads of 
flowers in B. Javanica arc considerably larger, the scales of the invo¬ 
lucre much more imbricate and broader, especially the outer ones, 
which are short, loose, and densely pubescent. Eortune’s n. 172 from 
China appears to be the common B. lacera , which may very likely be 
also found in IIong-Kong. 

17. Bluinca holomncea , DC. Prodr. vol. v. p. 442. 

A single specimen in a young state, agreeing well with my East 
Indian one, which is also young. The species should probably be re¬ 
ferred as a mere variety to B. lacera . 

IS. Blumea Chinenm, DC. Prodr. vol. v. p. 444. 

Tolerably common, trailing in ravines. Hooker and Arnott (Bot. 
Beech, p. 196) published a different plant as Blumea Chinemis , which 
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mime Steudcl altered to B. Arnottiana , overlooking the reference sub¬ 
sequently made by Hooker and Arnott themselves (Bot. Beech, p. 265) 
of their plant to the Duhnldea Chinenm , DC. Again, Walpers (PI. 
Meyen. p. 294) has since given the same name of Blumea Chinensis to 
a third plant, which appears to be near B. lacera , but to differ espe¬ 
cially in the very hairy acheuia. 

19. Sicgcsbcckia orientalis , Linn.—DC. Prodr. vol. v. p. 495. 
Gathered in Hong-Kong by Mr. Hinds, and observed also by Major 

Champion, though not collected by him. 

20. Wollastonia snahriuscula , DC. Prodr. vol. v. p. 547. 

About rocks and hedges close to the sea-side. 

21. Bidcns Chinenm , Willd., and 22, Bidens hipinnata , Linn. 

Both common weeds. 

23. Anisopappus Chinensis , Hook, ct Arn. Bot. Beech, p. 196. 
Victoria Peak. 

24. Pyrethrum Sitteuse, Lab.—DC. Prodr. vol. vi. p. 62. 

Victoria Peak and elsewhere. 

25. Pleiogyne cardmpennum , Edg. in Trans. Soc. Linn. Loud, 
vol. xx. p. 71. 

In rice-fields, abundant. 

26. Artemisia Japonica , Tliunb.—DC. Prodr. vol. vi. p. 100.— 
A. glabnila , Wall.—DC. 1. c. 

Say whan and some other places, but not common. 

27. Gnaphalium mnlticeps , Wall.—DC. Prodr. vol. vi. p. 222. 
Common in rice-fields. The G\ conferium , Benth., gathered in Ilong- 

Kong by Mr. Hinds, may prove to be a mere variety of this species, 
with much larger involucres and a dense compact inflorescence. 

28. Gynura pseudo-china, DC. Prodr. vol. vi. p. 299. var. pu- 
hescens. 

Victoria Peak and elsewhere. 

29. Senecio Hit!dsn , Benth. in Loud. Journ. Bot. vol. i. p. 488. 
Ravines of Victoria Peak. 

30. Saussuren lit tea?'is, Champ., sp. n.; glauduloso-scabra, foliis longe 
linearibus basi angustatis angustissime decurrentibus, corymbo late 
ramoso, involucri ovato-cylindracei squamis imbricatis interioribus in 
appeudicem scariosam subrotundam desinentibus .—Caulis ultrapc- 
dalia, erectus, strictus, angulato-striatus, supernc corymboso-rnuio- 
sns, ramis longiusculis divergcntilms apice subdense pleioccphalis. 
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Folia ima dcsutit, intermedia 2-3 poH. longa, vix 1J lin. lata, mar- 
ginc rcvolula, infra medium longc augustnta, utrinque viridia et 
scabriuscula, superiora dccrescentia, summa distantia, parvo, bractcas- 
formia. lnvolncra 5 lin. longa, extus leviter arachnoideo-villosa, 
squamis striatis, extimis perpauds apice subnudis, intermediis np- 
pendice parva, intimis appcndice majuscula lata scariosa colorata 
terminatis. Receptaculi paleae numerosm, angustfc, fore seliformes, 
eaducse, liberm v. nonnulke basi brevissime connatre. Aether arum 
caudce sublanatse. Pappi interioris setm plumosm basi in annulurn 
connatm, exterior is setm paucae (interdum 2-3 tantum) integnr ca- 
ducissima}, intcrioribus duplo breviores. 

Victoria Peak. 

31, Cirsium Chine use, Gardn. et Champ. Kew Jourri. Hot. vol. i. 
p. 323.—My specimens, communicated by Major Champion as the 
species sent to Dr. Gardner, have not the foliaceous bracts described 
by him, which were probably accidental in his specimen. The V. orei- 
thak% Dance in Walp. Ann. vol. ii. p. 944-, appears from his character 
to be the same species. 

Victoria Peak and other hills. 

32. Ainslima frogman, Champ., sp. n.; foliorum radicalium petiolo non 
alato, lamina ovata oblusa cordata integerrima v. vix calloso-denti- 
culata subtus villose, capitulis secus caulcm subsessilibus.— (Janies et 
petioli lanti hitfa rufa vestiti. Folia omnia subradicalia, supra scabra 
et parce pilosa, subtus pilis longis rufis plus minus vestita, ad mar- 
giues dcnticulis callosis remotis smpe notata, basi auriculis rotundis 
profumle cordata. Sea pus l-l^-pedalis, a nledio ad apieem inter- 
rupte florifer. Capitula fcrc A. aptera v. paulo minora, glabra, ses- 
silia v. pedicello lineam longo fulta, squamis angustis acutissimis 
nitidis. Flores et fmctm A. aplera\ 

Scarce on Victoria Peak. Leaves purplish-pink underneath. Flowers 
in December, white, with a most delicious perfume of almonds. Sta¬ 
mens purple. 

33. Gerbera ovalifolia , DC. Prodr. vol. vii. p. 17. 

On hills, Victoria Peak, Mount Parker, etc. The G. amabilis , Hance 
in Walp. Ann. vol. ii. p. 947, from the same localities, must, from his 
character, be closely allied to the above, and only appears to dilfer in 
the scales of the involucre, smooth, coloured, and scarious at the tips 
and margins. Our plant has these scales entirely herbaceous and pu- 
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besceat on the back, and agrees in every respect with iny East Indian 
specimens. 

34. Lactuca breviroslris, Champ., sp. n.; glabra, caule terete erecto 
apicc paniculato, foliis lincari-sublanceolatis elongatis acuminatis basi 
amplexicauli-dilatatis auriculis rotundatis dentatis caiterum integer- 
rimis, pedicellis brnctcolatis, iuvolucri squarais cxtcrioribus breviter 
interioribus longe lunceolatis obtusiusculis, rostro achenio ipso 2-3- 
plo breviorc. 

Hong-Kong. At first sight it much resembles the L. longifolia , Wall., 
but the leaves are dilated and aurieled, not narrowed at the base, and 
the beak of the achenia is much shorter. The shape of the heads of 
fiowers is ovate as in L. long [folia, not narrow' cylindrical as in the 
section Mycelis, to which our plant is allied by the aclienia. 

35. Taraxacum dens-leonis , Desf.—DC. Prodr. vol. vii. p. 145. 
Pound among the ruins of an old house. 

3G. Youngia ? sp., allied T. napifolia , DC., perhaps a mere variety, 
but there arc no achenia far enough advanced to determine its cha¬ 
racter. 

IIong-Kong, a single specimen. 

The two plants of Mr. Hinds which I described as Barkhamia 
tmella and Brachyramphus ramodminus are not among Major Cham¬ 
pion’s. They are both allied to Youngla , and, as observed by Wight, 
the difference between Brachyrhamphns and those Younglce of which 
the achenia are narrowed at the apex on the one hand, and some Lac- 
time of the section Mg cells on the other, is but very slight. The fruit 
in my specimen of Barkhausia tenella is very young, but has decidedly 
too long a beak to be placed in Brachyramphus or Youngia. The Bra¬ 
chyramphus ramosmimm is certainly a congener of and nearly allied to 
Brachyramphus Ileyneanns, in whatever genus that species definitively 
remains; it is equally certain that it has no relation to Dubyaa in habit 
or character, to which however Mr. llance has removed it. 

To the above Composite must be added a Xanthium, probably X. 
Indicum , Roxb., Gynura oval Is, DC., Emilia sonchifolm, Cass., and 
Sonchus oleraceus , Linn., all of which have been observed in the island 
or gathered by Mr. Hinds, but are not in Major Champion’s collection. 

(To be continued.) 
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Abstract of a Journal kept during the voyage of H.M.S. Herald; 
by Betithold Seemann. 

(Continued from p. 217.) 

Oil the 16th of 1V1 arch 1 returned to Simon’s Town. Mr. Zeyher 
accompanied me to Wynbcrg, where we paid a visit to Mr. James 
Bowie. 11c was living in a nice little cottage surrounded by a flower- 
garden, in which he cultivates many valuable specimens. We remained 
several hours, and were entertained by him with an account of some of 
his travels, and several interesting anecdotes of his former companion, 
Allan Cunningham. When the mail coach arrived I took my leave of 
Mr. Zeyher, but a few days later I had the pleasure of seeing him 
at Simon’s Bay, whence we made another excursion together on the 
adjacent mountains. During his stay 1 directed the attention of Mr. 
Zeylicr to the Xanthium sphmum , Linn., a herb which has become 
perfectly naturalized, abounding on the sea-shore and among rubbish 
near dwellings. 11c had never before observed it in any part of the 
colony, and is of opinion that it must have been but lately introduced. 
I have always made it a point to notice the first plants which 1 could 
reach after landing at a place, and I have found that in most instances 
they were foreign, not indigenous; the Xauthium sphmum, Linn., was 
one of these. * 

I asked Mr. Zeyher respecting the Cape Aloes and Bukus, as sug¬ 
gested by Sir William Hooker in Sir John HerschiTs * Manual of Scien¬ 
tific Inquiry.’ He informed me that the Aloe far ox, Lam., formerly 
supplied the drug called Aloes; but that, as this species has become 
scarce, it is now extracted from the A. Africana , Mill., and that from 
the latter that used at Bethclsdorp, near Algoa Bay, is procured. 
Concerning the Bukus he states that the article is principally ob¬ 
tained from the Diosma crenata , DC., and the Empleurum serratifolium , 
Sol.; he himself having seen the uatives gathering it. 

H.M.S. Herald left Simon’s Bay on the 27th of March, and anchored 
on the 8th of April off James Town, St. Helena. Next day 1 walked 
to Longwood, which is now tumbling to ruins; "Napoleon’s tomb also, 
since the removal of the lid, no longer protected from the influence of 
the weather, is sharing the same fate, and in a few years the island 
will probably retain nothing save the recollection of having been the 
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residence of one of the great heroes of the 19th century. The weeping 
willows which formerly shaded the grave have long since perished, and 
their last stumps were carried to France in 1840. The tree standing 
in the lloyal Gardens at Kew has therefore as good a claim to be 
considered genuine as those now at St. Helena; for they are all only 
offshoots from the former ones. The little fountain, from which Na¬ 
poleon used to drink, still pours forth its crystal water. It is over¬ 
hung by a mass of Brambles {Bubus pinnatm , Willd.) and Birdlayer 
(Buddieia Madagascariensis, Lain.), both of which supplied specimens 
for my herbarium. 

Subsequently I made an excursion to Diana’s Peak, the most ele¬ 
vated spot in St. Helena, and the only one where the indigenous vege¬ 
tation still prevails; yet even there it is fast receding,—like the Indian 
race before the Caucasian,—and in almost every other part has been 
completely superseded by plants introduced from foreign countries. 
The “Jackson” (meaning Port Jackson) Willow, as the people call the 
Acacia tongfolia, Willd., has overspread whole districts, and forms 
regular thickets. I have observed that Acacias always thrive best 
in places that are hard, stony, and much exposed to the sun and 
wind. In a rich alluvial soil, or in moist shady localities, they are 
apt to lose many of their peculiarities. The Acacia spadicigera , Cham, 
ct Schlccht., for instance, is in suitable situations a tree of regular and 
pyramidal growth, and always full of blossom, while on the banks of 
rivers, whither its seeds arc occasionally swept by the heavy tropical 
rains, it is an ill-looking, straggling shrub, and hardly ever flowers. 

The Buddleia Madagascariensis , Lam., is abundant, and makes very 
good hedges, through which cattle cmiuot break, as its branches, being 
decumbent and one over the other, form regular layers like those of a 
bird’s nest; hence its vernacular name, Birdlayer. I quite agree with 
Mr. Bentham (DC. Prodr. vol. x. p. 447) that this plant is not indi¬ 
genous, but merely a fugitive from some, garden. The Furze ( Ulcx 
Fjuropmis, Linu.), with its golden blossoms, is found almost every¬ 
where, and appears to be more robust than in Europe, a change pro¬ 
bably produced by climate. Its young sprouts are considered an excel¬ 
lent fodder, and are also, when bruised, given to the cattle as a vermi¬ 
fuge. The Pelargonium inquinans, Ait., Mesembrganlhemim edule> Linn., 
Leonotis Leonurus , R. Br., several Pliylieas and others have been brought 
from the Cape, and are now mingled with Mexican Agaves and Opuntias, 
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and European Oaks and Firs. The Date Palm is cultivated in the valleys; 
several avenues near the town consist of the Ficus religiose/, Linn., 
and other species of Fig; in short, in the lower grounds the eye meets 
everywhere plants originally derived from other parts, and even on 
the highest summits T noticed already a great mass of the Fuchsia eoc- 
cinea , Andr., and other intruders. 

In ascending Diana’s Peak the country assumes a different and 
peculiar aspect. Brambles (liubus pmtalus , Willd.) become more 
plentiful, and gradually mingle with shrubby Campanulaceai and Srrc- 
voleat, with Mosses, Lycopodia , Tree-ferns, and the Cabbage-tree (Fie- 
rolobmm arborenm , II. Br.), with other arborescent Composite. The 
latter arc characteristic of moisL and elevated mountains, and I do not 
remember to have met with them in any other localities. The Tree- 
ferns ( THcksonia arborescem , Herit.) are generally about eight feet high ; 
here and there, however, specimens are seen attaining as much as four¬ 
teen feet. The top of the mountain is reached without dilliculty by a 
footpath, and presents a most charming view of the surrounding 
country. One can hardly imagine more lovely scenery, or that the 
foot rests upon an island which from the sea appears to be merely a 
barren rock. What could ha>c induced the people to dedicate the 
peak to Diana is difficult to explain. That goddess lias certainly little 
here to preside over; the wire-bird, an indigenous species, some phea¬ 
sants, formerly .introduced from China, a few partridges and wild 
rabbits, fichl-mice, and perhaps now and then a herd of cattle that 
have strayed, are the only large animals seen on the mountain. 

On the 12th of April we departed from St. Helena, and in five days 
reached Ascension. Never have I set my foot in a more desolate place. 
The neighbourhood of the garrison, and indeed the greater portion of 
the island, looks like cinders and ashes; tin; only green spot is the 
highest peak, which has most appropriately been named “Green 
Mountain.’ 1 On Good Friday 1, accompanied by Messrs. Maguire, 
Parsons, and Anderson, ascended it. The distance is seven miles, but 
appears considerably more, prol>ably on account of the monotonous 
aspect of the district through which the road leads. It was interesting 
to notice how at every step the vegetation increased. In the immediate 
vicinity of the landing-place I found only a few isolated tufts of Eu¬ 
phorbias and three Castor-oil plants, the latter much dwarfed. On 
advancing two miles they became more frequent, and were joined by the 
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the Vinca rosea , Argemone Mexicana, Nicotiana Tahacum , an herbaceous 
Compodta , an Amaranthus , and the Lgcopersicum escnlenlnm. A little 
further on a Crucifer a, a Panicum , and a jSfrftz made their appearance; 
and thus by degrees the soil became more and more clothed with 
verdure, till at last, when approaching the actual summit, a total 
change took place, and we found ourselves in a comparatively fertile 
region. 

Ascension was formerly uninhabited, and, excepting a few Mosses, 
Lichens, and Ferns, destitute of any vegetation. About sixteen years 
ago, however, the British Government ordered trees to be planted, and 
the land of Green Mountain to be cultivated. Collectors were sent to 
St. Helena and the Cape of Good Hope, to gather the productions of 
those regions. The newly introduced plants grow up, and by their at¬ 
traction the moisture has increased. Considering the progress already 
made, it is not unreasonable to expect that in time the whole of Ascen¬ 
sion will be capable of supporting vegetation. This time could Un¬ 
doubtedly be hastened if the cultivation were extended to the lower 
parts. Hitherto the want of fresh water has been deemed the great 
obstacle, but T think this might be successfully surmounted if plants 
were selected which can be sustained by salt water as well as by fresh, 
so that, after these have attracted sufficient moisture for their own 
support, the irrigation with salt water might be discontinued without 
injury to them. I only know two trees of this nature, the Ovcral 
(Varronia rotundifolia , Alph. DO.) and the Algarrobo (Prosopis lior- 
rida , Kunth); these are found in Ecuador and New Granada on the 
very verge of the ocean, and also in the most arid places of the Peru¬ 
vian deserts, where sometimes for years nothing save dew is known to 
fall. They arc moreover highly useful. The berries of the Overal form 
excellent food for poultry, and the Algarrobo produces a bean which is 
almost the sole support of the numerous horses, mules, donkeys, and 
goats of the arid regions. Jt would be difficult to find in the whole 
vegetable kingdom two plants whose constitution is better adapted for 
the island, or whose introduction would be attended with more bene¬ 
ficial results, both directly and indirectly, than the two alluded t.o # . 

In the Government Garden we met a corporal of Marines, who had 
been one of the party that planted the first trees. He seemed to be a 

* Seeds in large quantities may easily be obtained of any trader ou the Peruvian 
coast, at little or no expense. 

VOL. IV. 2 I 
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rather intelligent person, and, as the hcad-gardcncr was absent, con¬ 
ducted us over the whole establishment. We soon after fell in with 
two naval officers, and, guided by them, went through the various 
tunnels. They explained to us the way in which the water is collected, 
and conducted to the coast; a contrivance so nicely regulated that 
hardly a drop of rain is lost. We were also shown what may be 
considered the Lion of Ascension, the great “ Pride of India ” (Melia 
Azedaracli , Linn.), the largest tree in the island; it stands in a creek, is 
fifty feet high and has a stem from nine to twelve inches in diameter. 
After having made the circuit of the mountain, wc ascended to its 
summit—the “ Big Peak.” It is 2800 feet above the sea, and almost 
entirely overgrown with Ferns and Bramble (Uubm pinnatm, Willd.), 
the latter being one of the plants brought from St. Helena. Several 
seats and a table have been put up on the highest point. The view 
is quite pleasing; all around are fields cultivated with Sweet Pota¬ 
toes, Vegetable Marrow, Pumpkins, and Bananas, while at a distance 
nothing save desolation prevails. How t great must have been the 
labour, perseverance, and foresight that could produce such an effect, 
and change, as it were, a dreary desert into a fertile and inhabitable 
region ! 

On the 20th of April the Herald left Ascension, and crossing the 
equator on the 26th of the same month, she passed in latitude 30° 
north through numerous floes of Sargamim weed, sighted on flic 20th 
and 21st of May the islands of Flores and Corvo, two of the Azores, 
and arrived on the 6th of June, 1851, at Spithcad; whence she pro¬ 
ceeded to Chatham to be paid off. 

Tims, after a lapse of nearly five years I had once more the happiness 
of stepping on the soil of Europe. I had during that time circumnavi¬ 
gated the globe, made three voyages towards the North Pole, lauded 
on twenty islands, visited thirty-three cities, passed through sixty vil¬ 
lages, travelled at least 8000 miles by land, and sailed more than 
100,000 miles by sea. Whether due advantage has been taken of the 
opportunities offered, and the rcsnlt of my mission equal to its magni¬ 
tude, I must leave others to decide. 
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Licuenjss Him alayenses : being an Enumeration of the Lichens* col - 
lecleol in the Himalaya Mountains by Captain It. Straclicy, of the 
Bengal Engineers , and J. E. Wintcrbottom, Esq., F.L.S., during the 
years 1847 and 1848 ; by the Uev. Ciiliiciull JUtungton, M.A., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

The Lichens described below were kindly placed in my hands by 
Captain Strachcy and Mr. AVintcrbottom: they arc of considerable 
interest, as being among the first spoils of the Lichm-Jlora of the 
Himalaya Mountains: among them are several which appear to be 
new; the greater proportion, however, are the same as the European 
species. Valuable collections of Lichens, from other parts of the same 
mountains, have been made by Dr. T. Thomson and by Dr. J. D. 
Hooker, a considerable portion of which they have been so good as to 
show me: among them are many which do not occur in the following 
catalogue. It seems best, however, to enumerate the present Lichens 
separately, both because they have been collected at some distance from 
the places visited by the other two botanists, and more especially be¬ 
cause some time may elapse before the whole of the Himalayan Lichens 
can be properly examined. 

1. Usnca longissima , Ach. 

Hah. Cliinar, kuniaon, alt. above the sea 8700 feet; barren. 
(Coll. n. 23.) 

2. Usnea ceratiua , Ach. 

Hah. On wood; the same habitat and altitude as the preceding. 
(Coll. n. 24.) 

Apotliocia very pruinose; the denuded disc inclining to red ; branches 
of the thallus smooth, sorediated; fibrillai very numerous, flaccid, di¬ 
varicated. , 

3. Usnea llimahtyana, Bab.; thado piano molliuseulo prndulo longis- 
simo pallide oehrolcueo aut viroscente ramosissimo sorediis minutis 
albidis adsperso dennim artieulato, ramis llexuosifisimis repetitim 
ramosis, fibrillarum apicibus concoloribus; apotheeiis (imperfect is) 

' planiuseulis carucis subsessilibus demum obseurioribus immarginatis, 
margine subfibrilloso. 

* I am indebted to the kindness of Messrs. Strachcy and AVintorboHom, and to 
iliai ol’ the lion, the Court of Directors of the East India Company, for the privilege 
of selecting specimens for my own herbarium from their collection of Lichens.—C. 1C 
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Hah. Binsur, alt. 7500 feet; on oaks. May. (Coll. n. 23 bis.) 

A very different species from any Usnea with which 1 am acquainted, 
but probably allied to U. dichotoma , Fries, Syst. Orb. Veg. p. 282, 
from Nepal. The similarity to AUcloria sarmentosa , Ach., is very 
great, from which lichen the central thread at once distinguishes it. 

Main stems diverging from a central point, eight to twelve inches 
long, occasionally besot with short horizontal fibres: ultimate fibres 
and branches often more or less rufous. The apothecia are very few, 
and so imperfect, that they had better be called cephalodia .* they show 
an inclination to the fibrillosc margin which is found in other species 
of the genus. This lichen is accompanied by Parmdia Uucomela and 
P. varia ? 

4. Evernia Strackeii , Bab.; thallo ochrolcuco cnrtilagineo rigido subla- 
cunoso compresso subcanaliculato nitidiusculo raraoso, ramis subline- 
aribus irregularitcr palmatis et laciniatis, apicibus plus minus trun- 
catis bi- seu tri-iidis, marginibus denticulos ranndosque corallinoideos 
nigro-terminatos passim proferentibus, pagina inferioro versus basin 
subsanguinolcnto, aj>otheciis . . . 

IIab. Gori Biver, Kuinaon, (on the grouud?) among moss and 
dead leaves; alt. 4*700 feet. Pindari, Kumaon, mixed with roots; 
alt. 12,000 feet. Bompras Garhwal, with Ceiraria ambiyua , Bab.; 
alt. 16,000 feet. (Coll. n. 41.) 

Allied to F. prunadri , Ach., with which it agrees in the mode of ra¬ 
mification (though our lichen is more irregular), and in the inner texture 
of the thallus; but the upper surface of F. Stnwhdi is far less laeunose 
and more rigid above, and very differently coloured beknv. Farmeiia 
(Evernia ) denudaia , llampc (in Linnaja, 1843, p. 121), appears from 
the description to have some points in common with our plant, but 
it can hardly be the same species. 

5. ltamaliua farinacm ? Ach. 

Hab. Barren fragments, from Cliinar, Kumaon, alt. 8700 feet; and 
from Gori Kivcr, Kumaon. 

6. Cetraria ambiyua, Bab.; thallo foliacco depresso submcmbranaceo 
oehroleuco laciniato, laciniis linearibus lobatis apice bi- scu tri-fidis 
subconcavis marginibus nigro-denticulatis, pagina superiore lam (non 
lacunosa), inferiore corrugata pallida nuda, apotheciis . . . 

Hab. Bompras, Garhwal, growing on wood and over roots, alt. 16,000 
feet; barren. (Coll. n. 6.) 
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Allied to 0. aecpincola , Ach., from which it differs in colour, though 
there is a slight inclination to become olive at the extremities; and 
also to C. nivalis , but the thallus is more membranaceous and spread¬ 
ing, and not lncunose above, as in that species. In decay it becomes 
brown below, with a very slight tinge of purple, as it appears. Pro¬ 
bably this may be the same species as Fries alludes to at page 40 of 
the ‘ Lichcnographia Europreahis plant is also barren. 

7. Cetraria Strached , Bab.; thallo amplissimo patulo coriaceo sub- 
lacunoso nitido glauco deinde subluteseentc, lobis amplis rotundatis 
fertilibus digitatis, subtus pallidiore deraum (in senectute) fulvescente 
rugis elevatis confertissimis sinuosissimis reticulato, ad interstitia 
et dorsa rtigarum passim sorediis minutis eyplielliformibus niveis 
guttato, passim fibrilloso, fibrillis albidis rigidis, apotheciis podick 
ad margincs loborum sitis confertis demum omnium maximis, disco 
castaneo corrugato margine tliallode irregulari cincto. 

11 An. Katki, Kumaon, alt. 7200 feet; on bark. (Coll. n. 11.) 

The most splendid species of the genus, and one of the most distinct. 
In the magnitude and colour of the thallus, and in the size, position, 
and colour of the apothecia, it immediately reminds us of Nephroma 
polare; but it is a true Cetraria , and perhaps more nearly allied to 
C.glauca than to any described species. Thallus 6-8 inches broad, 
forming irregular patches spreading over bark and sticks, rigid; a 
single lobe is sometimes 3 inches broad; lobes rounded, waved and 
scalloped, margined by the neat brown apothecia, at first very minute 
and thick-set, but at length becomiug almost £ of an inch broad, and 
giving the main lobes a digitated appearance; the base of the apothecia 
is semi-lunate, and extends at both extremities of the lune considerably 
beyond the lobe of the barren thallus, so that the latter presents a con¬ 
stricted appearance above at the part to which the disc is adnate, as is 
the case in N. polare , though in a less remarkable degree. Thallodal 
margin sometimes very narrow and even evanescent; at other times or 
on other parts of the same npothecium leafy and lobed, and bearing 
young apothecia on the lobes. Medullary stratum pure white. Under 
surface variable in colour, whitish, dirty yellow, brownish, and in decay 
inclined to be fulvous; for the most part naked, but in places furnished 
with dirty-white branched fibres or bristles; the wrinkles are very much 
raised, sinuous and anastomosing, giving the under surface a reticulated 
appearance (cf. Nephroma cellulosum , Aeh.). In some of the interstices 
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and on some of the ridges are minute snow-white soredia, much resem¬ 
bling the eyphcllas of some Slides (of Sticta IVaUicltiana, Bab. MSS. 
more especially). The microscope showed the apothecia to be full of 
acicular paraphyses which becume darker at the extremities; 1 failed to 
discover the asci; and found only one sporidium, which was obovate 
and biseptate. This very remarkable plant connects the genus Cdraria 
with Nephroma. 

8. Solorina saccata, Ach. Var. b.pruinosa , Fries. 

Hab. Kathi Pass, near Dwali, north side; Kumaon; alt. 8000 feet; 
fertile. 

The form a vuhjaris, Fries, thallo undo, is unknown to me. Mougcot’s 
and Schrcrer’s specimens are pruinose; so is every specimen more or 
less which 1 have seen from the Continent of Europe, or from Britain ; 
and so also arc those. So likewise is the Abyssinian Solorina Simenxis , 
llochst. (in Linnaea, 1843, p. 17); which is said to differ from the present 
species in having the under side white, variegated with ferruginous 
veins; the Indian specimens are more ferruginous below than is com¬ 
monly the ease in the European specimens (though some from the Tyrol 
scarcely differ); the veins are much the same colour as the rest, but 
rather darker; the thallus is whitish below at the edges, bo far as T 
eau judge from a minute specimen of Solorina Simensis (Schiniper! 1393), 
it is only a slight variety of S. mccala . 

9. Peltidea horizon tails, Ach. V 

IT ab. Barren; growing on micaceous rocks. Dwali; Kumaon, 
9000 feet above the sea. 

Thallus 8 inches broad; it appears to belong to this species, but 
being barren the determination is rather uncertain. 

10. Peltidea canhia, Ach. 

Hab. Ohinar, Kumaon, alt. 8700 feet above the sea; Dugli, Ku- 
maon, alt. 9000 feet above the sea; fertile in both localities. (Coll 
n. 8.) 

The thallus is more membranaceous than usual, decidedly tomentose 
at the inargius, beautifully reticulated with veins below, which towards 
the margins are pale (reddish when wet), towards the centre darker. 
Apothecia growiug from elongated lobes of the thallus, almost as in 
P. polydadyla. The colour of the thalli both wet and dry is the same 
as in P. canina . A larger specimen from Dwali (Coll. n. 7) is barren ; 
it lias the thallus somewhat thicker, more; crisped, the lobes ample, la- 
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cunosc, dark, rufesccnt, and the fibres on the whole darker, margins 
decidedly tomentose ; it appears to belong to the present species rather 
than to P. rufescena , if indeed the latter be distinct. 

11. Sticta pulmonacea, Acli. Yar. hypomela , Dclise, Stict. p. 144. 
fig. 64. 

11 ab. Chinar, Kumaon, alt. 8700 feet; growing over sticks; fertile. 
(Coll. n. 10.) 

Tomentose below; down bluish-black towards the edges of the lobes, 
paler in most other parts; apotheefa rufous, becoming darker by age. 

12. Sticta retiger a, Ach. 

ITab. Dugli, Kumaon, alt. 10,500 feet; growing upon sticks, and 
over mosses (thallus very deeply serobiculated, becoming dark, some¬ 
what polished, much bullated below, down mostly of a metallic deep 
violet-black); also at Chinar, Kumaon, 8700 feet (thallus much less 
serobiculatod, sored kited on the ridges, paler, less bullated below; 
down for the most part of a much less deep black; about the centre 
of a dull blackish-brown); barren in both localities. (Coll. n. 9.) 

The form from Chinar connects this species so called with the var. 
hypomela of 8. pulmonacea, Ach. It is easy to select well-marked ex¬ 
amples of S. pulmonacea, Hull a, and retigera, which appear distinct 
enough, but other intermediate specimens prove them to be stales of 
one polymorphous species. S.retigera in its normal form does not 
appear to wander far from the tropics of the old world ; being found a 
little north of them in Tndia, and a little witl|in them in Bourbon and 
the Mauritius; 1 have however a Scotch specimen of 8.pulmonacea so 
dark below that it might almost be called 8. refigera. 

13. Sticta herhacea, Delise. (Parmelia h., Ach.) 

Hab. Chinar, Kumaon, all. 8700 feet; Kurim Pass, Kumaon, alt. 
7500 feet; Kathi Pass, Kumaon, alt. 8000 feet; on bark; fertile in 
each locality. (Coll. n. 20, and Coll. n. 15 pr. p.) 

14. Parmelia (Imbricai'ia) tiliacea, Ach. 

Hab. Chiuar, Kumaon, alt. 8700 feet; fertile and large. Madhari 
Pass, Kumaon, alt. 8200 feet; on rock, fertile (smooth form = P. acor - 
tea, Ach. (Coll. n. 19, and no. 15 pr. p.) 

15. Parmelia perforata, Ach. 

Hab. Chinar, Kumaon, alt. 8700 feet; on bark; fertile (adult 
apothecia perforate and imperforate on the same specimen); Cori River, 
Kumaon, alt. 4700 feet; barren. (Coll. n. 11 bis and n. 16.) 
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] 6. Parmelia perlata , Ach. 

Hab. Garhwal; on bark; fertile (thallus smooth-edged, ample). Ka¬ 
rim Pass, Kumaon, alt. 7500 feet; fertile (edges of thallus pulverulent; 
habit that of Cetraria glauca, Ach.). 

Parmelia perlata , var. saccatiloba, Bab. MSS. P. saccatiloba , Tayl.! 
in Hb. Hook, (nuda); et P. cristjfera, ejusd.! 1. c. (sorediis marginnlibus 
insignia = V.perlata, v. grandis , Laur.! in Linnma, 1837, p. 45.) 

Hab. Chinar, Kumaon, alt. 8700 feet; Gori River, Kumaon, alt. 
4700 feet; barren in both localities. 

Differs from P.perlata, Ach., in nothing but its ample size; the spe¬ 
cimens which I have seen arc from tropical and subtropical countries, 
and barren. The Himalayan plant is without soredia. The sorediated 
form (P. cristifera , Tayl.!) bears glomeruli so copiously, that the ap¬ 
pearance of the plant resembles that of Sticta glomulifera , Del. 

17. Parmelia lavigata, Ach. 

Hab. Chinar, Kumaon, alt. 8700 feet; fertile. (Coll. n. 4.) 

These specimens arc a little different from tlic common form : their 
upper surface more resembles P. physodes. 

18. Parmelia caperata, Ach. 

ITab. Chinar, Kumaon, alt. 8700 feet; on rock; barren, and much 
sorediated. (Coll. n. 3.) 

19. Parmelia (Physcia) cirrliata , Pries, Syst. Orb. Vog. p. 283. 

Hab. Chinar, Kumaon, alt. 8700 feet; on sticks; fertile. 

Habit of Evernia furjuracea, Fries. The same plant has been 
gathered in Nepal by Wallich. Prom the description of Pries (ut 
supra ) and his remarks (Licli. Europ. p. 76) there is little doubt that 
his plant (from Nepal) is the same as ours. (Coll. n. 22.) 

20. Parmelia leucomela, Ach. 

Hab. With the preceding; fine and fertile, growing on the ground 
apparently, among leaves (of Rhododendra ?) and fragments of a Cla- 
donia (C. perfoliata? Plorkc = C. perjilata, Hook.). 

21. Parmelia speciosa , Ach. 

Hab. Gori River, Kumaon, alt. 4700 feet; on rock. Chinnr, 
Kumaon, alt. 8700 feet; on bark. Pertile in both localities. (Coll, 
n. 17.) 

22. Parmelia stellaris , Ach. 

Hab. Shelong, Kumaon, ait. 13,000 feet; fertile. (Coll. n. 32 
pr. p.) 
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23. Parmelia casia, Ach. 

Hab. Barren fragments accompany the preceding. (Coll. n. 32 
pr. p.) 

24. Parmelia pulverulenta , Ach., var. muscigem , Fries (P. muscigem , 
Ach.) 

Hab. Grori River, Kumaon, alt. 4700 feet; barren. Shelong, Ku- 
maon, alt. 13,000 feet; fertile. (Coll. n. 32 bis and n. 5 pr. p.) 

25. Parmelia (Placodium) chrysolenca , Ach. 

Hab. On rock, at Acko in Astorc; above Burzil; and at Shelong, 
Kumaon, alt. 13,000 feet. 

Fertile in all the localities. Two specimens from Acho are mono- 
phyllous; the thallus is very thick, the hypothallus almost destroyed; 
the apothecia cover almost every particle of the upper surface, being 
rather darker than the normal form when they are dry; when 
moistened they become very livid, of various hues, flesh-coloured and 
purplish. The other specimens are flue and normal; the apothecia are 
unchangeable by moisture, of a pale, but somewhat bright orange-red. 

26. Parmelia oreina, Ach. 

Hab. Shelong, Kumaon, alt. 13,000 feet; fertile. (Coll. n. 34.) 

27. Parmelia saxicola, Ach. 

Hab. Shelong, Kumaon, on slaty rock, alt. 13,000 feet; fertile. 
(Coll, n 31.) 

28. Parmelia elegans , Ach. 

Hab. With the preceding; fertile. (Coll. u. 30.) 

29. Parmelia (Psora) melanaspis^ Wahl, (forma a Fries , Schmr.! n. 
330.) 

Hab. Shelong, Kumaon, alt. 13,500 feet; fertile. 

30. Parmelia (Lecanora) varia ? Ach. 

Hab* Fragments occur upon the bark upon which Usnea Hum- 
lay ana grows. Possibly this is P. elatina , Ach. 

31. Parmelia mtellina? Ach. 

Hab. Shelong, Kumaon, alt. 13OO0feet; bad specimens; granules 
scattered, chrome-yellow. 

32. Parmelia (Urceolaria) calcarea ? Fries. 

Hab. Shelong, Kumaon, alt. 13,000 feet; fertile; probably be¬ 
longing to this species, but in a poor condition. Another aged spe¬ 
cimen (same locality) of this subgenus resembles Urc. scruposa , Ach. 
(Coll. n. 34 and 35 pr. p.) 
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33. Stcreocaulon tomentosum , Fries. 

Hab. Gori River, Kumaon, alt. 4700 feet; fertile. (Coll. n. 27.) 

34. Stcreocaulon corallinum , Schreb. 

Hab. Pindari glacier, Kumaon, alt. 12,000 feet; fertile. (Coll, 
n. 26.) 

35. Stcreocaulon ramulosim , Ach., var. strictum , Bab. MSS.; ramis 
strictis subsimplicibus, dense fibriilosis; apotlieciis magnis termina- 
libus peltatis. 

Hab. Madhari, Kumaon, alt. 8700 feet; Sagtia deo Pass, Garliwal, 
alt. 31,500 feet. 

Brandies springing from the base, very stiff, erect, about three 
inches high, scarcely branched, except towards the summit, where they 
arc forked, aiul sometimes twice or more subdivided witli very short 
stiff brauchlcts. Brandies and branclilets densely covered with fibres. 
Apothecia large, terminal on the branches and forks, at first flat, 
strongly margined, at length reflexed, subimmarginate. S. subsimplex, 
Mont.! MSS. (Ins. Mascaren.) according to an authentic specimen, 
which I owe to I)r. Montague, has very small lateral apothecia, but 
seems, so far as can be judged from a fragment, to be in other respects 
very similar. 

36. Cladonia pyxidata, Tories. 

Hab. Pindari glacier, Kumaon, alt. 12,000 feet. 

Cups very short, granular; thallus rather large, brown. This form 
is the <7. pocillum, Ach.! C. neglecta , FI. 

37. Cladonia vermicular is, var. laurica , Ach. 

Hab. Bompras, Garhwal, alt. 16,000 feet. 

The present specimens arc probably dealbated forms of C. gracilis , 
var. hybrida , Fries. 

38. Cladonia perfoliaia ? Florke. 

Hab. Fragments of this species (as it appears), which Wallich like¬ 
wise collected in Nepal, accompany Parm. leucomela, Ach. (Coll. n. 22 
pr. p.) 

39. Umbilicaria depressa ? Schasr.! 

Hab. Pindari glacier, Kumaon, 12,000 feet above the sea, accom¬ 
panied by fragments of moss, grass, and sand; barren. (Coll. n. 2.) 

The thallus agrees exactly with Swiss specimens, but as there are 
no perfect apothecia the determination of the species is very doubtful. 
Thallus in these specimens at first submembranaceous, flexible, pul- 
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v erulent, at length becoming exceedingly thick and then pnpillated ; co¬ 
lour that of F/ndocctrpon miniatum precisely, both when wet and dry; un¬ 
derside black, more or less scabrid and shaggy, with very short soft black 
hairs, which at length become thick and branched, about one-tenth of 
an inch long and irregularly tufted, leaving parts of the underside bare, 
especially about the umbilicus, and then somewhat resembling a minute 
black moss clothing the under surface interruptedly. The abortive 
apothecia much resemble the fructification of Endocarpon miniatum , 
and incline to be sunk in the thallus; those on a Swiss specimen of U. 
depressa present a precisely similar appearance. The few specimens 
in my herbarium of U. vettea , Acli., and U. Dillenii , Tuckerm., agree 
less well with the Indian plant, than those of 17. depressa do. 

40. Biatora HimaXayana , Bab.; thallo effigurato squamato erassissimo 
opaco rufo-brunneo, squamis liberis pulposis granulatis llexuosis 
albo-marginatis, subtus spongiosis pallidis sparsim librillosis; apo- 
theciis squamarum ceutro insidentibus glubosis nigris subimmargi- 
natis subeonfluentibus disco intus pallido hypotheeio albido, margine 
obscuro tenuissimo evaueseentc. 

Hah. Gori River, Kumaon; on earth; alt. 4700 feet. (Coll. n. 5.) 
Allied to B. globifera and B. lurida , but very distinct. Young 
scales orbicular, appressed, margined with white, resembling the apo- 
thocia of a lichen, brown when^lry, pale ferruginous when moistened, 
bearing, oven in a very early state, a central apothccium. Thallus 
more or less green, darker in age and ferruginous; scales confluent, 
very opake, pulpy, granulated and cracked; margins free, more or less 
distinctly edged with white; underside spongy, pale ferruginous, pass¬ 
ing into the colour of the still paler margin, naked or with a few minute 
fibres. Apothecia irregular, more or less globose, greenish when moist¬ 
ened and pellucid, scarcely margined even in a very young state; some¬ 
times there are traces of a very thin margin. Disc pale waxy within, 
becoming darker when moistened, placed on a thick whitish medullary 
stratum. The only ascus which presented itself was obovate pyriform, 
not very regular in shape (cf. asons of Endocarpon Moulinsii , Mont., 
figured in Ann. des Sc. t. xx. (2de scr.) fig. 16/.), enclosing eight ob¬ 
long sporidia, which appeared to have a septum. Paraphyses abundant, 
bearing a coloured fluid at their upper extremity. Probably the species 
spreads over the earth iu large patches, but the collection contains 
only one specimen about two inches iu diameter, and a fragment. 
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41. Lccidca Armeniaca, Ach. 

IIab. A minute fertile specimen accompanies Parm. oreina, Ach., 
from Sliclong, Kumaon; alt. 13,000 feet, (Coll. n. 31 pr. p.) 

42. Lecidea geographical Ach. 

Hab. A morsel from Slielong, Kumaon, alt 13,000 feet. 

Two other Lecidea from the same locality and altitude occur in the 
collection: the hypotballus is invisible in both of them. One species, 
a good deal resembling Parm. glaucomma , Ach., appears to be L. gla¬ 
cially Fries; the other is probably one of the infinite forms of L . sabu- 
letorum t Fries, and resembles his var. coniops , which I believe to be 
identical with Z. scabra, Tayl.! The apothecia are confluent and dark 
within. 

42. Collema satuminum, Ach. 

Hab. Cliinar, Kumaon, alt. 8700 feet, fertile; growing on Slicta 
pulmonacea. (The usual form, glaucous. Coll. n. 10.) Madkari Pass, 
Kumaon, alt. 8200 feet; on rocks in a stream; fertile. (Thallus be¬ 
coming dark, with a rufous tinge. Coll. n. 18.) 

43. Collema mgrescens t Ach. 

Hab. A barren fragment accompanies P. tiliacea, Cliinar, Kumaon, 
alt. 8700 feet. (Coll. n. 19 pr. p.) 

44. Collema tremelloides , Ach. 

Hab. Fragments without fruit,belonging apparently to this species, ac¬ 
company Parm . cirrhata , Fries. Chinar, Kumaon. (Coll. n. 22 pr. p.) 

BOTANICAL INFORMATION. 

The Linnean Herbarium . 

{Continued from p. 220.) 

Besides naming the specimens, Limieus has frequently added various 
remarks, such as the locality, diagnoses, descriptions and quotations. 
The locality is commonly written dose to and symmetrically under the 
bottom of the specimen. The commonest are 11. U. (llortus Upsalicn- 
sis), C. B. 8. (Caput Bonse Spei), India, Ind. occ.y Am. f Islandia , Siberia; 
and among Swedish provinces, Gotl. t Scania , LappOy this last not rarely 
followed by S. or Sol . (Solandor). Of Botanists, K. (Kalm), Br. 
(Browne), occur most frequently; Oebeck and Ros&i occasionally; 
seldom with locality added. To these indications of donors must be 
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added the very doubtftil mark Sp. invariably followed by a number, 
which does not refer to the page in the * Species Plantarnm,’ as one 
would suppose, but perhaps means Sparrraan. Very frequently one of 
the signs 0, 9, g, is added to the specific name, or by itself; no one 
has been able to point out their meaning, for they indicate neither 
locality, donor, nor duration of the plant; though 9 only occurs on 
Siberian plants. All Lcefiing’s Spanish plants are marked Jtlisp. Lccf. 
followed by a number written on the back of the paper; where are 
also added the diagnoses and descriptions in Linneus’s own hand, oc¬ 
casionally the same as in Spec. Plantar., Flora Suecica, or his other 
works; though occasionally of older date, and afterwards abridged in 
his publications. There are likewise occasional quotations from the 
works of other authors, particularly Gindin’s, and also Kay’s, Scheuch- 
zer’s, and others. The original of the figures in the ‘ Flora Lapponica,’ 
are often found among the specimens; indeed most of the plants 
referring to it, especially the Salices , have on the side a number referring 
to that work. Other notes, not Linncus’s, may be referred to two dif¬ 
ferent epochs; one of these comprises slips of paper accompanying the 
specimens which were sent to Linneus, with names of older authors, 
or new names proposed, or some question propounded; to these Lin¬ 
neus has occasionally subjoined a remark. The other epoch is more 
recent and originates almost entirely with Sir J. E. Smith, in which 
case they are designated J. E. 8 .; they consist of orthographic correc¬ 
tions, the addition of names where they were wanting, some reference 
to Sir Joseph Hanks’s or Leche’s herbarium, some locality in England, 
or the opinion of other botanists, especially Afzelius, etc. 

With respect to the spedmens themselves, they have generally not 
been so well selected or preserved as is commonly the case now-a-days, 
though they are rarely in such bad condition as to be entirely unfit to 
afford useful information; but, with these exceptions, there is scarcely 
one single instance to be found in the whole herbarium of any injury from 
age or careless handling, those universal sources of mischief in such 
collections. In fact, so carefully and anxiously have these treasures 
been attended to, that there can be no doubt that they are at this pre¬ 
sent time precisely in the same condition as they were iu the possession 
of Linneus and Sir J. E. Smith. The current supposition, that only 
a small proportion of the specimens were gathered by Linneus himself, 
is fully corroborated by this recent examination. 
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It was not to be expected that all the plants described by Linneus 
were to be found in his herbarium. Nevertheless only few genera, and 
those poor in species, are wanting. Not so as regards species, par¬ 
ticularly among extensive genera; and this applies even to Swedish 
plants, with the additional inconvenience, that some of these are cer¬ 
tainly of foreign locality, or at least doubtfully of Swedish origin. The 
consequence is, that it is sometimes impossible to decide with certainty 
from the herbarium upon a questionable geographical proposition. 
Thus, Stunt nodijlorum is mentioned in * Flora Suecica’ as having been 
found at Christianstad by Itosen alone; but as the plant has never 
since been seen there, a mistake was supposed to have occurred either 
in the name or the locality. In the herbarium there is a specimen of 
the plant from abroad, and also another exactly corresponding in all 
respects as to species, but having unfortunately no sort of indication 
to prove that it was gathered at, Christianstad. 

{To be continued.) 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Plants Javanicas Hakiores, descriptor et Jconibus illustrator^ qnas in 
Insula Jam aim is 1802-1818 legit et investigavit Thomas Hojis- 
fjeld, M.D.; i e siccis Descriptions et Characteres plurimarum elabo - 
ravit Johannes J. Bennett; observations structuram et affmilates 
prmertim respicientes passim adjecit Bobehtus Bbown. Fasc. 4. 
The first three fasciculi of this learned and important work have long 
been before the public, to the great advantage of the botanical*world: 
Fasc. I having appeared in 1838, Fasc.2 in 1840,Fasc.3in 1844; Fasc. 4, 
and wc regret to say, the last, completing a volume, is now before us. 
Besides the labours of Messrs. Brown and Bennett, Dr. Horsfield him¬ 
self has given, in connection witli a map of the island, a “ Geographical 
Preface,” noticing the geological structure, the soil, course of the rivers,* 
etc., concluding with the* 1 geographical divisions of Java, and localities 
visited.” This is followed by a “ Postscript,” in which are detailed the 
circumstances which led to that gentleman’s researches in Java, and to 
the formation of the herbarium consisting of 2196 species. Due ac¬ 
knowledgments arc given to Messrs. Brown and Bennett for their in- 
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valuable and disinterested labours, in elaborating the materials of the 
present work. The previous portions in all contained forty-five plates. 
The forty-sixth plate, the first of the new fasciculus, is devoted to 
Acanthophora fragrans, Wall. The genus is referred by Mr. Brown to 
Tiliacem rather than to Butineriacece as originally defined by that 
author; but this distinguished botanist observes that these two fami¬ 
lies pass into each other.—Tab. 47, Sarcostigma (Wight et Am.) Hors- 
Jieldii , Br.—Tab. 48, Jades avails, Bl., here referred by Mr. Brown to 
Phytocrenea, Arn. (along with Phyiocrene , Wall., Namiatum, Buch., 
11am., Miquelia , Meisn., Jenkinsia , Griff., and as “ Phytocreneis affine 
genus,’* Pyrenacanl/ia , Hook.)—Tab. 49, Cardiopteris Mala, Wall. 
(C. Javanica, Br., Peripterygium quinquelobum, Ilassk .), a remarkable 
Javanese climbing annual, with fruit at first sight resembling Dioscorea , 
whoso natural affinities have been a subject much discussed of late. 
Mr. Brown considers it “ an isolated genus or family, to be placed at 
no great distance from Phytocrenea —Tab. 50, Bennettia Javanica , Br. 
Tliis new genus of Mr. Brown has been, with his permission, adopted 
by Dr. Blume, and by Dr. Wallich (Cat. of E. lnd. PL), who has dis¬ 
tributed six Malayan species distinct from the present one. It bears 
the same relation to Antidesmea , which the polypetalous genera in 
Euphorbiacece bear to the apetalous ones of that family. 


De Vriese, W. H., Dr. and Professor: Descriptions et Figures des 
Plantes nouvelles et rares du Jardin Botanique de Vflniversite de 
Leide et des prindpaux Jardins du Boyaume des Pays Bas. Livr. 2. 
Leyden. Large folio. Five highly-finished and coloured Plates. 

This is a work of luxury and of science. We had formerly occasion 
to notice the first fasciculus, and we have now the pleasure of an¬ 
nouncing a second, rivalling, if not surpassing, the former in the 
beauty and fidelity of the plates. The two first plates and description 
are devoted to Cycas Rumphii , Miq. (C. circinalis, Boxb.) i the species 
figured in Rumph. Herb. Amb. vol. i. t. 22 and 23, and which is thus 
distinguished:—“ (7. frondium stipitc terete spinuloso; foliis lanceolato- 
elongato-linearibus, rigido-acuminatis, subfalcatis; cono masculino cy- 
lindrico, pedicellato; squamis in parte antherifera euneatis, apice nudo 
triangulari breviore acuwine nonnunquam caduco instructis, exteme 
fulvo-tomentosis; foliis uarpellaribus 3-5-ovulatis, lamina rhombea 
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cristato-serrata, ovulis glabris (vel liic illic lanatis, Humph .).** One 
plate represents the plant reduced, with male spike; a portion of the 
leaf, nat. size, etc. The second plate, the male cone, nat, size . Two 
other plates, with ample description, are devoted to the true C. cir- 
cirialis , Linn., Hook. Hot. Mag. (excl. syn. Humph.), etc. The figures 
exhibit admirable analyses both of the mole and female cones, flowers, 
and fruit, and of the organization of the stem. The remaining plate re¬ 
presents HymenocaUis Borskiana , De Vriese, a newAmaryllidaceous plant. 


Tulasni, Ludov.-Eenati: Monogkaphia Podostemaceahum; ac - 

cesierunt Tabula trededm , sumptibus Hug . Weddell picla , et quod ad 

Iconics analyticas attinet Carolo Tulasne , D.l If., adumbrata . 4to. 

Paris. 

We have already noticed the Prodromus of this important volume. 
To the brief character of that Synopsis are here added full generic and 
specific descriptions and remarks, so as to justify the title of a “ Mono¬ 
graph and the Organography of these curious Vegetables is not the 
least valuable portion of the publication. tc Podostemacem, ,, writes 
M. Tulasne, “nulla cxcepta, plautis hcrbaceis adnumerantur, plurimae 
humillimm acaules aut subacaulcs. Vigent omnes sub aquis demersae 
dulcibus, saxis vcl truncis arborum ripariis inundatis haerentes; amant 
alia? rivulos leni eursu fluentes, quorum in undis molliter versantur, 
alia 1 nusquam nisi in aquis desultantibus et fluviorum cataractis, 
absque intermissu fluctu mstunntc vel altematim blandiori jactatre oc- 
currunt. Loca ideo aditu diflicillima pleraque incolunt, et si ad earuin 
etaturam vulgo mediocrem, habitum smpissime bryaceum vel Lichenum 
formam usurpantem, nocnon ad frequens florum indccus attendantur, 
minus crit mirandum cur tamdiu horum qui vegetabilium indagationi 
student, oculos effugerunt, adcoque paucm etiam nunc in botanicis scr- 
vantur rausaeis.”—We should say that the habit of the fronds rather 
resembles the Hepatica , or the Alga , than either the Lichens or Mosses. 
Some are quite Ulvoid, and there is as great a variety in the fructifica¬ 
tion as in the herbage. All this is beautifully represented in the ac¬ 
companying plates, which are models of botanical design and botanical 
analysis. Two new genera are given in the Supplement, Lonchoslephus 
and Mormiylis , making twenty-one in all. 
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Notice of an Excursion in the Zulu Country ; by Mr. 11. W. Plant*, 
Naturalist. ( Communicated, by Mr. Stevens.) 

Having forwarded the principal and heaviest portion of our luggage, 
such as provisions, box.es, paper, and ammunition, from Natal, by the 
wagon, we started on ox-back; pack-oxen entirely superseding horses 
for coast travelling, the frequently excessive heat and sour pasturage 
proving fatal to the latter. The usual equipage is one ox to ride and 
another, or sumpter-ox, to cany blankets and other necessaries for each 
person; and it is a matter of some moment to secure native or tho¬ 
roughly acclimatized oxen, for should one or other of these two fail, 
there only remains one of the two alternatives, either to walk the rest 
of the journey or abandon the least valuable of the baggage. 

At the Umvoti I got all the information possible of our intended 
route; and as this is the last mission station in the colony, on leaving 
it we bid adieu to civilization in toto. Two days brought us to the 
Tugella, the confines of the colony, and ns the countiy wore a promis¬ 
ing aspect I determined on staying a short time, both to rest the oxen 
and obtain an opportunity of looking into the flora. The country here, 
as in every other part, is hilly, but being well wooded the acclivities do 
not seem so great. The principal wood consists of two or three species 
of Mimosa , Assagai, and bastard Stink wood ; in the ravines, which arc 
here numerous, many other trees and bushes are found ; one of the lat¬ 
ter, bearing no distant likeness to a Laurustinus, was blooming profusely 
and scented the air for many yards with its delicious aroma. A pretty 
pure white Crocus (?) ornamented the ground in patches, and large beds 
of Gazania unicolor were frequent. Ipomcea Nil , or a species very like 
it, occurred often among the bushes, and pendent tufts of two Lycopo¬ 
dia were now and then seen hanging from the tops of trees. The river 
Tugella is a wide stream, and when full in the rainy season must present 
a formidable barrier; where we crossed there was about five or six hun¬ 
dred yards’ width of water, but the banks must be near a mile apart, 
the intervening space being sand. We had been here four days and 
were just becoming interested in the place, when going one evening 
towards the river for the purpose of shooting Ibis for dinner next day, I 

* Sec notice of Mr. B. W. Plant’s mission to Natal at p. 223 of the present 
volume. His brother, Mr. N. Plant, is gone on a similar Natural Ilistorj mission 
to South America, as announced in our vol. iii. p. 125. 

VOL. IV. 2 L 
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wade my first acquaintance with the monarch of the forests—a lion was 
crouching within a few yards of my path: with nothing but small shot 
in the gun, I knew that the least hesitation might prove serious. This 
intelligence rendered a move next day indispensable, or the loss of an 
ox or two would be the probable result. Consequently next morning 
we entered the Zulu country. We had now about eighty miles before 
us entirely uninhabited, and as the objects of my journey were not 
likely to be met with on the road-side, it became improbable that we 
should fall in with any party of traders. Great care was necessary to 
keep an accurate account of our course and to guard against any waste 
of provisions, for Kaffirs lire the most improvident people 1 ever met 
with. They will continue eating while a morsel remains, though there 
was a certainty of starving the next day. They can however go without 
food for an amazing length of time, and, unlike most other savages, arc 
not passionately fond of intoxicating drinks : a miserly cupidity is their 
ruling passion ; they will drink anything given them, hut they buy none. 

1 have often seen them drink vinegar and water under the name of 
“ Jualo” (Kaffir-grog), with all the gusto imaginable—it costs nothing. 

On entering this range of country my intention was to proceed 
through it, as near to the sea as possible ; and, from its general cha¬ 
racter and the fact that few if any had ever gone over it before, 1 had 
great expectations of meeting with new things. A few, very few nights* 
experience showed this route to be impracticable. The number of 
hyenas and tigers seemed to increase* with each march, until they grew 
so bold that our fires would not keep them ofT, and three or four volleys 
were often necessary to drive them back. We therefore retraced our 
steps to the road, and the passage of two or three minor rivers brought 
us to the Umlilossi, a noble stream, and decidedly the largest I have 
yet seen. From its size and proximity to the sea, we supposed il to bo 
a tidal river, but night approaching, and wood being scarce on our side, 
we determined to push over at once. My suraptcr-ox refused to take „ 
the water; not all the blows or jabbering of the Kaffirs could induce 
him to enter. It came on a cold rain, and as the rest were across, 
there was nothing left but to unload and lead him over in the middle 
of the stream. The water was breast high j tbe ox grew frightened, and 
with a plunge was bearing bis leader off down the stream to the sea, 
so that the loss of both man and ox seemed inevitable, and to wade 
after them could not be done quick enough even if the depth of water 
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would allow it. I was but a poor swimmer before I arrived in this 
colony, but my practice since proved of essential benefit in this in¬ 
stance ; a few rapid strokes brought me before them, and by dint of 
shouting we got the ox round. The poor fellow who took the lead 
was nearly exhausted, being as often under water as above it, in conse¬ 
quence of the thong by which he had hold of the ox becoming en¬ 
tangled round his wrist. During this time the rain had come on 
heavily, wetting everything, and on coming to drink our coffee wc found 
the water was salt;—so that this was the most cheerless night (with 
one single exception) 1 spent on the journey. Sleep was out of the 
question: we were close to the river and the sea-cows kept up a bel¬ 
lowing all night. The passage of this river was indeed most disas¬ 
trous, and wc had two days’ journey before we should arrive at the place 
appointed for the wagon to leave our first lot of provisions; luckily 
the next day afforded ns a good supply of meat, antelopes of two or 
three kinds being plentiful; the largest, or “ Eiland,” is certainly the 
most graceful animal I know in this part of the world, and its flesh is 
the best eating of all the wild meats. 

The countiy here began to assume a bolder appearance, the hills 
larger, backed in the distance by a range of mountains which we were 
evidently approaching, little or no bush oil the left hand, while towards 
the sea the trees were gathered into dense forests. On the hills 
around us, whole acres of blue, pink, white, and yellow flowers occurred 
every mile or two, either in detached beds or mingled together in the 
most pleasing confusion. The Fan-palms, which in Natal are but mi¬ 
serable stunted things, are here seen in native magnificence. Of the 
herbaceous plants, I may mention a large white Aster, two or three 
bright-yellow Genista-like dwarf plants, a vciy pretty little purple Poly- 
gala, a very dwarf deep blue and red Cyuoglosmm, the Qazanla before 
named, and a larger one, several species of Asckpias, Gladiolus psitta - 
rims, and a green variety of the same, the dwarf hispid Thunbergia, 
a large white Limria, two or three terrestrial Orchids, one of them re¬ 
markable for its large chocolate-brown and yellow flowers, fully equal to 
the majority of Epidendrum , three or four Gnaphalium, and a very fine 
white Hyoscyamus. 

In the afternoon of the second day from the Umlilassi, we crossed 
the Umsatense, and at night arrived at our expected dep6t; great indeed 
was our astonishment and disappointment to find the wagon had 
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passed on and left us nothing. We however procured mealies, milk, 
and a goat from the Zulu kraal, with which we pushed on, the country 
hereabouts offering but little inducement to stop. Proceeding over a 
comparatively level country, in the forenoon of the second day again 
we were somewhat startled by the souud of a gong, apparently two or 
three miles off, and on observation noticed the Zulus collecting on all 
sides towards the sound ; a winding track brought us suddenly in sight 
of an erection which in that position caused no little surprise—it was 
evidently of corrugated iron; to determine the matter we advanced, and 
found it a Mission Station, and to our still greater surprise found it was 
Sunday morning (we had lost a whole day in our reckoning) and that 
service was just commencing. We unloaded and took our seats on the 
ground in the midst of some two hundred Zulus, who were here col¬ 
lected by M. Schrocder, a zealous missionary, who alone in the midst 
of this tickle people, and far from the support of civilization, maintains 
a position in the good-will of those by whom he is surrounded. We 
were hospitably entertained by him in the afternoon, and after forcing 
upon us some acceptable presents and giving us much valuable infor¬ 
mation as to our proposed route, we left him in the evening, wending 
our way again towards the sea. As our wagon was now far ahead of 
us it was thought inadvisable to continue the pursuit of it for the 
present, but rather to set to work at once and trust to such supplies as 
could be drawn* from the kraals around us. Moreover our oxen re¬ 
quired rest, and I longed to be getting my collection together. A day 
and a half brought us into a thickly wooded district nearly mid-way 
between the Umsatense and the Umgoa, and here two oxen were soon 
loaded and despatched homewards. 

Strange as it may seem, I could not tempt natives to assist me in 
any way towards gathering insects, shells, etc.; they would not or could 
not conceive any man so foolish as to give away such valuable articles 
us beads, etc., for the mere trash that I wanted. In natural disposition 
there seems little difference between these people and the Kaffirs; they 
are equally well made, light, active and vigorous when roused, but na¬ 
turally prone to indolence; they set no value on time, and having 
nothing to care for except their cattle, do not wish to sell their lazy in¬ 
dependence for the wages of a white man’s servitude. A sense of past 
favours I am persuaded hardly exists among them, and either fear or 
the prospect of an advantage is the only motive to exertion. Like the 
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Kaffirs they are mean, overreaching, and avaricious, yet they are honest 
and temperate; the females do all the work of the kraal, except at¬ 
tendance on the cattle; the young ones arc many of them handsome, 
but in age they become wrinkled and abominably ugly. In person 
they are clean and fond of ornaments, but in many habits they are ex¬ 
cessively dirty. They make extremely neat baskets, and earthen pots to 
cook in; but the latter arc clumsy things. Their own Assagais and 
ornaments for the person, such as collars of beads, snuff-boxes, etc., 
are also the work of their own hands; nor must 1 omit a three-legged 
stool for a pillow (cut out of solid wood), and the snuff-spoon, 
generally of bone; it has three long teeth like a fork, to serve as a 
handle, and to fasten it in their woolly hair; the opposite extremity 
is furnished with a small bowl like that of a salt-spoon, and with it 
they shovel up snuff by the handful, and perform all other necessary 
operations about the olfactory organ. 

The district lying between the Umsatense and the Urngoa on the 
coast is very thickly populated; large quantities of Indian corn, sweet 
potatoes, tobacco, and Kaffir corn (a kind of millet) are grown for their 
own consumption. The Indian com is broken in a kind of rough mor¬ 
tar, boiled and eaten with curdled sour milk. This is the staple food 
of the natives; to a European it is at first intolerable, but on ac¬ 
quaintance it becomes palatable, and indeed grateful in the overpower¬ 
ing heat felt in the middle of the day. Of the Kaffir corn they make a 
black bread, by grinding it between two stones and baking it on the 
ashes without leaven; and from the same corn brew a sharp, sour, and 
intoxicating beverage called " jualo;” this corn, by distillation, yields a 
spirit very like the common brandy of the Cape. A sweet Hush is also 
found on the banks of the streams, and eaten raw or boiled to sweeten 
their meals; and a small Labiate plant is cultivated to use as tobacco 
—this is probably a Pledranthus. 

The trees here assume a majestic stature, and many new forms are 
apparent. The Mimosa and Stinkwood are still prevalent; the Fan-palms 
are more frequent than before, and often attain a height of fifty or sixty 
feet, bearing fruit in abundance; two or three species of Ficus occur at 
intervals, and are usually very grotesque in appearance; Strelitzias are 
scarce. But herbaceous plants are in great variety, and several new 
forms exist. I may mention the following genera as most prevalent: 
Commelina, Justicia , Sparaxis (several new ones), Tritonia (three species) 
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wherever there are swamps, Gladiolus occasionally, Chironia x Campa¬ 
nula, Lobelia , Rhus , Veltkeima , Omithogalum , Asparagus (two beautiful 
kinds), Aponogeton in all the small streams, Gnidia (rarely), Sckottia , 
Qratf* (frequent), IJibiscus , Indigofera, Senecio and Cineraria • The ter¬ 
restrial Orchids deserve more than a passing remark: they are numerous 
and very beautiful; in my opinion there are many here but little in¬ 
ferior to the most showy of the epiphytous kinds. 1 shall take care 
to forward a good parcel of roots, and then perhaps cultivators may 
have an opportunity of judging for themselves. In the meantime a 
description, however faint, may induce some to give them the attention 
they so well merit. Fancy then a plant with the general characteris¬ 
tics of an Qphrys , producing a spike of flowers as large and as thickly- 
set as those of Saccolabium yullatum; often indeed measuring two feet 
in length, of a bright salmon-colour intermixed with as bright a yellow. 
Another with plaited foliage and a nodding head of some twenty bright 
yellow blossoms, having a deep stain of crimson on the cucullate lip, in 
the manner and of the size of a Dendrobium . Again, a species with 
fleshy persistent leaves and an erect stem of about two feet, supporting 
from fifteen to thirty large yellow flowers, the lip blotched and lined 
with pale purple, bearing the aspect of some robust Bpidendrum ; and 
others whose white and pink blossoms at a little distance are easily 
mistaken for Hyacinths. Mingled with these is often found a plant 
not less curious or beautiful, which I imagine to be an Orobancke 
(Uarvega Capensis , Hook. lc. Plant, t. 118): its habits agree exactly 
with that parasite; it produces a flower-stem of about a foot in length, 
bearing five or six very large pure white flowers, averaging about three 
inches in diameter; it is usually found adhering to a thistle. 

With regard to the culture of African terrestrial Orchids I would 
observe that the soil 1 fancy the nighest approach to their native me¬ 
dium will be found in the black alluvial mould of marshes or water- 
meadows, tempered with pure sand, which enters largely into the com¬ 
position of all the soils here, where we have nothing like the peat-soil 
of England, nor is there much decaying vegetable matter present where 
these Orchids are usually found. All those from the coast are subject 
to a long period of drought; and unless specially marked as the inha¬ 
bitants of swamps, this fact will have to be borne in mind. The dry 
season commouly extends from April to October, and for two months 
towards the end of this period they may be said to be perfectly dry, 
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and being in most cases but just beneath the surface would be subject 
to extreme aridity were it not for the shelter afforded by the thick ve¬ 
getation of herbs and grasses by which they are surrounded. 

In October the rains begin at first but sparingly, dews however are 
frequent and heavy, and in November and December the ground be¬ 
comes saturated; January and part of February dry weather usually 
prevails, to be succeeded by even more rain than before. Most of the 
terrestrial Orchids bloom at the beginning of each of these rainy periods, 
and by the end of May the leaves of such as are deciduous wither and 
die off. The mean temperature need not be high for them, as I fre¬ 
quently find the coast plants running back to an elevation of two or 
even three thousand feet, and at this height sharp frosts are very com¬ 
mon in our winter season. I fancy that greenhouse treatment, with 
the help of a close frame at the commencement of their growth, will 
prove all that is needed, and to keep them rather less dry than is usual 
with bulbs, during the torpid season. 

After despatching the two oxen before mentioned we crossed the 
Umgoa and found the country more thickly wooded than before; trees 
of a gigantic size being frequent, and the bush of several days’ journey 
through. The Bulimus Kraussi is here common, and a darker one, 
which 1 think differs essentially, is also tolerably plentiful. After a few 
days 1 found but little difference in the vegetation, and therefore pushed 
on, crossing the Umpongo, whence three or four days’ travelling made an 
immense difference in the aspect of the country. It here becomes flat, 
so much so that lagoons are frequent and the bush is scattered about 
iu detached patches. Epiphytal Orchids are decidedly on the increase, 
and if we can push some fifty miles further I think it probable some 
new forms in the family must result; but unfortunately our oxen show 
unmistakeable symptoms of wearing out. We have now a good load, 
quite as much as they can get oil with. 

Leaving the cattle on the Umpongo to rest and refresh themselves,with 
two Kaffirs to take care of our effects, I set off to determine if possible 
the extent of this flat country, taking with me the rest of the Kaffirs to 
carry necessaries. Three days brought us to another considerable stream, 
and two more to the head of St. Lucia’s Bay. At starting I promised 
myself to reach this place, as I had heard some glowing accounts of the 
scenery, etc., and certainly it is not belied by the reality : the bay it¬ 
self is about the size of that at Natal; the entrance is almost stopped 
by a bar, so much so that it is quite possible to wade across the mouth. 
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The country falls back gradually to the highlands apparently some 
thirty or forty miles distant; the intervening lands being either lovol 
or a very gradual slope. There is plenty of wood, but it is not so dense 
as near the TJingoa: the herbage is very rank, and the weather ex¬ 
tremely hot and moist. Elephants seem in great plenty all over this 
district, as we frequently saw herds of them. There are but few inha¬ 
bitants of this part, which argues but little for its healthiness, although 
the sea-brcczcs seem to temper the extreme heat in a very agreeable 
manner. Orchids, as 1 expected, are on the increase, and 1 feel ex¬ 
tremely vexed at having to stop short where the objects of the journey 
seem to be increasing; but as the oxen do not come up, T can only 
suspect they are not improving in condition, and therefore the sooner 
wc get them back to cooler latitudes the better. Some very handsome 
shells have rewarded two days’ toil on the sea-coast, and with them 
we start back again tomorrow for the oxen. Somehow it seems im¬ 
possible to keep a correct reckoning of the time. I have quite lost 
every idea of what day it is; but as the Kaffirs tell me wc have been 
out nearly three months this must be about the beginning of Sep¬ 
tember, and as the rains will shortly be setting in it will be good judg¬ 
ment to got over some of the larger rivers before they arc too much 
swollen. Adieu, then, to the Hay of St. Lucia. 

On our arrival at the place where the oxen were left, I was grieved 
to find one dead and two others more sickly than when we parted ; it 
bcoamc therefore necessary to abandon the least valuable of our collec¬ 
tions, and, selecting such as could be procured nearest home, we loaded 
the remaining beasts. Despatching two more homewards with direc¬ 
tions to look for the wagon, and if they fell in with it to leave the 
luggage and return to a rendezvous appointed; or otherwise, to make 
the best of their way to Natal; while with the remainder I followed the 
route to the hills. This we accomplished in a fortnight, and the 
relief from the oppressive heat of the coast was most seasonable both to 
men and beasts. I was induced to take this course as 1 wished if pos¬ 
sible to catch the spring season on the highlands, and with the sum¬ 
mer before me I could return gradually towards Natal. But while we 
had been quietly at work in Nature’s laboratory, different was the oc¬ 
cupation of our neighbours. We found on attaining the populated part 
of the country that a sanguinary war was raging between Pandu and 
some of the tribes on his frontier next the Drachenbcrg; we were un¬ 
consciously involved in the midst of the contending parties before we 
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become aware of it; and now a second abandoning of the precious sub¬ 
jects of so much toil was prcssingly necessary ; but as I do not wish to 
dwell on this subject, suffice it to say that by dint of much skulking 
and some tact we got through with the loss of another ox (which we 
had to kill and eat), almost as empty-handed as when we entered the 
country. The fate of the two oxen previously started homewards also 
caused some alarm. The heaviest loss at this unfortunate crisis 1 es¬ 
timate to be the insects, for as we had entered the Zulu country in the 
middle of winter, it was only at the latter end of the journey that I was 
able to make any additions of the least consequence; therefore all the 
best were with us at the time we were obliged to think only of saving 
our lives. Wc were, however, no sooner fairly clear of the belligerents 
than we set to work again, and as nothing else offered I had soou a 
goodly collection of bulbs, which arc here both numerous and beautiful*. 

As wc had crossed the Umpongo, and, to get up the most accessible 
way from the coast to the bills, were obliged to double the head of 8t. 
Lucia’s Bay, 1 compute our most distant point on the Drachenberg 
range to have been about 27°, and the average altitude at which we 
made collections about 5000 feet: higher than this it was useless to go, 
for nearly all the time wc spent in this wc experienced sharp frosts at 
night, and in the day were often so completely enveloped in clouds that 
it was dangerous to venture far from camp; besides which, lions arc 
here so numerous as to be a source of continual anxiety. Pursuing 
our way as rapidly as the rugged ness of the country would permit, wc 
at length fell in with some natives, and from them learned we were 
near the source of the Tuzella and within a hundred miles of Pieter¬ 
maritzburg. This lightened our spirits, which were by this time be¬ 
ginning somewhat to flag, and a seasonable supply of mealies and milk 
did quite as much for our bodies. I continued with the baggage till 
we came once more upon a high road, and then we made the best of 
the way homewards. 

February 27th, 1852.—Have heard of the party left on the hills; 
they are stopped by the waters. Of those in the Zulu country I can 
hear nothing. 

* These have arrived in England, and have been consigned to Mr. Samuel Stevens, 
24, Bloomsbury Square, London, for sale. A set of them is now in cultivation at 
the Royal Gardens. 



Characters of home South-west Australian Composite, principally of 
the Subtribe Gnapjialieaj ; by Du. Asa Guay. 

{Continuedfrom p, 232.) 

Ptlkopooon, DC. Trodr. v. ( Ip. 245, non Neesf 
Char. Gen . Reform.—Capilulum 3-12-ilorum (raro 15-40-florum), lio- 
mogamum; nempc floribus omnibus tubulosis lievmaphroditis, sod 
paucis cent rnli bus ovario inani sterilibus. two lucrum eylindraceum 

vol oblongum, pauei-pluriseriale; squamis scariosis glabris coimivcn- 
tibus, iuappcndiculatis, sou intimis lamina pctaioidea brevi supcratis. 
Receptaculim angustum, planum, epalcaceum. Corolla lubuJosa*, 5- 
dentata*, rarius 3-4-dcntalm. An! It era basi can data*. Styfi rumi 

apice truncati v. capitellafi. A client a iurbinata vel oblonga, cros- 
tna, sfcpissimc sericeo-villosisbima; blerilia mania. Pappus unisc- 
rialis, setis rigidiusoulis distinetis vel ima basi eoncretis coufortc phi¬ 
mosis.—llerbae annua* Nov.t Holla inline* austro-oceidcntnles; foliis 
filiformibus vel linear i bus, iufimis opposite, eieterib alteruis; capitu- 
lis eorymbosib vel subfusciculatK smpius fusris, parvis vel parvulis. 
This genus, established by Do Candolle on a single species, with very 
few-flowered oapitula, to which a second, in some respects different, 
lias lately been added by Steetz, required to have its character not only 
corrected, as to the structure of the flowers, but considerably widened, 
so that it may mcludt^bcvcral additional speeies which I find in the 
Ilookcrian Herbarium. It will not retain however the Chilian plant, 
which C. A. Meyer and Nces von Esenbcck, misled by l)e Candolle’s 
having erroneously described the fertile flowers as “ iVemincis,” have 
referred to Pteropogon , Nces von Esenbcck giving at the same time a 
revised generic character grounded on this mistake*. This Chilian 
plant is evidently the Facelis apiculata , Cass.; which genus I perceive 
that M. Itemy (in Ann. Sci. Nat. for Sept. 1849) has referred to the 
GtiaphalietPy apparently with good reason. The plants of my third 
section prove that Steetz has correctly referred his Pteropogon spicatus 
to this genus, and likewise justify me in appending the § IV. for a 
plant which has quite the habit of P.pggmmnSy notwithstanding the 
more numerous flowers and glabrous nchenia. The fifth section tends 
to connect Pteropogon with Xyridanthe , Lindl., which has larger heads 

* P/tiopot/on (Vn trusts, Mejer, Ind Srm licit Pctrop. vol. vi (1839), Nces iu 
Tinmen, \ol \\i p 223 P. Andicota , Nces, 1ml. Soni llort. Vratisl. 1841. 
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and a more rigid (and not biserial) pappus, and which on the other 
hand seems to be scarcely more than a section of lleliplerum, as esta¬ 
blished by De Candolle. 13ut my P. gracilis is surely not generically 
distinct from P.pygmmus, nor dissimilar in habit; and F. ramoms is very 
closely allied to it, notwithstanding its larger and radiant involueral ap¬ 
pendages. 1 have been obliged therefore to dispose the species known 
to me as follows. 

\ I. Facelioides. Capitulum 3-5-florum parvulum, intra folia in- 
volucrantia sessilia. Aelicnia fcrtilia villis sericeis confertissimis 
tecta, superioribus acheriio longionbus et pappuiu exteriorem simu- 
lantibus; stcrilia glabra vel parcc villosa. Pappus corolla brevissime 
5-dentata multo longior, alb us.—Nanae, capitulis paucis corymboso- 
congestis. 

1. P. pygmams (DC. 1. c.): involucri fusci squamis intimis appcndice 
lactca ovata perspicua superatis; foliis filiformi-lincaribus arenoso- 
pubcscentibus demurn glabratis, floralibus capitulo dimidio hrevio- 
ribus. 

P. australis , Nccs in Linnaw, vol. xvi. p. 223. 

Interior of Eastern Australia, at Mode’s Plains, A. Cunningham , and 
Bathurst Plains, Fraser. —Heads 3 lines long, brown, the innermost 
scales of the involucre tipped with a small but conspicuous petaloid ap¬ 
pendage. Fertile flowers two or three; the sterile from one to three; 
both hermaphrodite, and of the same structure, exce.pt that the style is 
perhaps more developed in the former and the anthers in the latter. 
As to position, in this and other species, the infertile flowers are as 
frequently exterior as central. There are commonly two infertile 
flowers: one of them has the abortive ovary perfectly glabrous, the 
other is usually sparsely villous. These have a pappus of fewer and 
smaller rays than the fertile flowers. Pappus of the fertile achcnia of 
twenty to thirty rather stout bristles, densely plumose throughout, twice 
the length of the corolla, thrice the length of the turbinate achenia. 

2. P. Drummondii (n. sp.): involucri albido-viriduli vix fuscescc-ntis 
squamis intimis appcndice miuima apiculatis; foliis glabratis, florali¬ 
bus capitulum submquantibus. 

Swan River, and interior of South-west Australia, Drummond , 1849. 
—Plant two inches high, very much resembling P.pygmceus; the cha¬ 
racter given above expresses the only difference. Fertile flowers two 
or three; the sterile one or two. 

§ II. Helichuysoides. Capitulum 5-7-florum, parvum, basi nudum. 
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Achcnia fcrtilia pilis longis sericeo-villosissima, stcrilia glabra vel 
hirsutula. Pappus corolla superne ampliata 5-dentata (dcntibus 
majusculis reflcxis) pi. m. brevior.—Caules subpedales, capitulis 
multis subsessilibus glomeratis in spicam densam oblongam confertis. 

3. P. spicatus (Steetz, PI. Preiss. vol. i. p. 479): caulibus simplicibus 
erectis apice nudiusculis cum foliis filiformibus laxc cinereo-lanatis; 
involucri ovoidci squamis omnibus exappendiculatis, intimis flores 
vix sequantibus.—Var. a spica ovoidea vcl clavata, basi capitulis 
infimis rcmotiusculis pi. m. intcrrupta, semipollicari vel pollicari. 
—Var. ft spica tlirysoidea 2-3-pollicari basi laxa composita, capi¬ 
tulis rufo-fuscis, c*aulc ultvapcdali. 

Swan River, (Prem) Drummond .—The involucres in most of Drum¬ 
mond’s specimens arc straw-colour, the corollas of the same hue; in 
others with short spikes they are reddish-brown, nearly as deep as in 
var. ft in which the lobes of the corolla have turned brownish or blackish, 
as described by Steetz. Heads barely two lines long. Pappus whitish 
or fuscous, strongly and equally plumose, but with shorter hairs than 
in P.pygmaus; the seise in the fertile flowers sixteen to twenty, a 
little shorter than the corolla, in the sterile about half its length. 

§ III. Aciiykoclinotdes. Capitulum 8-12-florum, parvum, basi nu¬ 
dum. Achcnia parce hirsutula vel glabra, interdum omnia fcrtilia. 
Pappus corollam submquans.— Caules ramosi, capitulis fere omnibus 
pcdicellatis subfasciculatis in corymbum coinpositum dispositis. 

4. P. corymbosus (n. sp.): foliis anguste lincaribus a basi ad apicem 
sensim attenuatis planis caulequc corymbosi-ramoso hixe lanatis; ca¬ 
pitulis brevissime pcdicellatis; involucri fusci seu ferruginci squamis 
intimis breviter albido-nppcndiculatis. 

Swan River, Drummond. —Darling Range, South-west Australia, 
Collie. —Stems a span to a foot high, leafy. Fascicles of the compound 
corymb 2-4-ccphalous; the cylindraceous heads 2 lines long, slightly 
pedicellate. Petaloid tips of the innermost involucral scales nearly as 
conspicuous as in P. pygmam. Corolla, etc., nearly as in P. spicatus ; 
the pappus of twelve to fourteen seta) less strongly plumose. 

5. 1\ polycephalus (n. sp.); foliis anguste linearibus planis a basi ad 
apieem attenuatis ramisque diffusis tenuiter araneosis demum glabra- 
tis; capitulis fastigiato-corymbosis longiuscule pedicellatis; invo¬ 
lucri straminci squamis omnibus exappendiculatis. 

Swan River, Drummond. —Resembles the foregoing, but is less woolly, 
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the heads all conspicuously pedicellate, and the inyolucral scales are all 
destitute of pctaloid tips. 

6. P. laevis (n. sp.): foliis angustissime linearibus deorsum attcnuatis 
inferioribus spathulato-linearibus ramisque simpliciusculis glaberrimis; 
capitulis pedicellatis in corymbis parvis confertis; involucri fcrruginei 
squamis omnibus cxappendiculatis. 

Swan River, Drummond, 1843.—A span or less in height, from a 
slender annual root, entirely glabrous. Pappus, etc., as in the other 
species of this section. Corolla slender, not dilated above, and minutely 
five-toothed, as in the first section of the genus, about the length of the 
pappus. Aelienia minutely hairy. 

§ IV. ? Pteuopogonopsis. Capitulum 20-40-florum, parvum, intra 
folia bractcautia sessile, subheterogamum; nempe fioribus exteriori- 
bus corolla angustiorc brevissime 3-4-dentata, et antheris ut videtur 
cassis, interioribus corolla brevissime 4-5-dentata, centralibus sub- 
sterilibus. Involucri squamae paucae, subaequales, tenues. Achenia 
glabra. Pappus corolla sublongior. 

7. P. demissus (n. sp.): foliis filiformibus caulibusquc ramosissimis de- 
pressis tenuiter pilosis nunc glabratis, floralibus capitulum ovatum 
ffiquantibus ; involucri squamis inappendiculatis. 

Swari River, Drummond .—Plant about an inch high, forming a de¬ 
pressed tuft. Heads subsolitary at the ends of the crowded branchlcts, 
one line long. Involucre stramineous or ferruginous. Exterior flowers 
with an almost filiform corolla and with the anthers perhaps abortive, 
but always present. Pappus of about ten setae, plumose as in the pre¬ 
ceding section. 

§ V.? Helipteuoides. Capitulum 10-15-florum majusculum basi 
folioso-bracteolatum. Involucri squamae pluriseriales, basi incrassatse 
rigid®, intimee appendicc petaloidea breviuscula radiantes. Achenia 
sericeo-villosissima conformia, pauca centralia subinania. Pappus 
breviter plumosus quam in § 1, corolla 6-dentata paulo longior.— 
Caules erecti, ultra-spithamsei, capitulis ad apicem ramorum solitariis 
vel temis. 

8. P .gracilis (n. sp.): glaberrimus, caule stricto supeme parce ramoso 
oligocephalo; foliis filiformibus, summis capitulum bracteantibus; 
basi scarioso-dilatata appressa in squamis involucri ovati pluriserialis 
transeuntibus; appcndicibus petaloideis squamis intimis duplo bre- 
vioribus lanceolatis. 
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Swan .River, Drummond. —Stems four to six inches high, slender. 
Caulinc leaves 1-2 inches long. Heads 3 lines long, solitary or 
geminate at the summit of the stem or of the simple filiform branches. 
Exterior scales of the 10-12-flowcrcd cylindraceous involucre ferru- 
giueo-fuscous, chartaceo-scariose, ovate, acuminate; the inner tipped 
with a short and yellow radiant appendage. Achenia and pappus 
smaller thau in P. pygmeevs and P. Drvmmondii; the setae not more 
rigid, but with a shorter plume. 

9. 1\ ramoswt (n. sp.)* subglaber; caule ramosissimo erecto; ramulis 
apice 2-S-ceplialis foliisque lineari-filiforraibus subglutinosis; invo- 
lucro denmm campanulato extus foliis pluribus brevibus arete brac- 
teatis; squamis intimis appcndicc oblonga conspicua rodiantibus. 
Swan River, Drummond. —Stems 6-10 inches high, slender. Heads 
rather smaller than in the last, 15-flowered. The bractcant leaves arc 
appressed, and imitate 1 an external involucre; the proper involucral 
scales are pale, in few series; the inner bearing a yellow radiant ap¬ 
pendage of its own length. Pappus with a rather shorter plume than 
in the preceding. 


Ackoclinjum, nov. gen. 

Capilulim raultiflorum; floribus omnibus lubulosis hermaphroditic, 
inargiualibus fertilibus ea'teris plerisque aborlu o\ arii sterilibus. In- 
volucrumhito eumpanulatum pluriseriali ; squamia exterioribus char- 
taceis breviter scario&o-appcndiculatis, interioribus appcndicc pitaloi- 
dea rndiantibus. Jieceplacttlum e basi lain acute conieum vel in cen¬ 
tre subulato-produetuin, cpaloatum, scrobiculatum, ambitu subalvco- 
latum. Corolla; confornics, infundibulari-tubulosae, 5-dentata 4 , An- 
Ihcra basi breviter bisetfe. Slyli rami fl. fcrtil. apice truncati bre- 
vissime penicillati; fl. sterilium similes sed breviores vel brevissimi. 
Acfamia fertilia turbinata, pilis prmlongis confertissimis niveis scrioeo- 
villosissima, sterilia exteriora scricca, interior a sensim inatiia glabrata; 
callo basilari obliquo. Pappun persistens, e paleis setiformibus rigidis 
10-20 basi subconcretis, fl. fcrtil. dense plumosis; fl. steril. tenui- 
oribus ssepius paueioribus (6-12) minus plumosis apice nudis vel 
pcnicillatis.—Ilerbee humilcs, haud lanatas; caulibus e radicc annua 
plurimis simpliciusculis adscendentibus foliosis apice monoccphalis, 
foliis altemis linearibus; eapitulis majusculis. 

§ 1. Pappi palcoj apice nigricantes, fl. fcrtil. ad apicem usque dense plu- 
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mosae; fl. steril. apice pcnicillato-plumosBD, inferno nudiuscul®. In- 
volucrum appcndiculis ovalibus oblongisve eximie radians. 

A.. mnUicaule { n. sp.): glabcrrimum; fbliis brevibus (2-4 lin. longis) 
anguste linearibus vel subspathulatis obtusis crassiusculis; involucro 
basi scarioso squarroso; receptaculo e basi lata apiculato-conieo. 
—Variat a, radiis involucri lacteis; /3, radiis involucri flavesccntibus 
et submruginosis. 

Swan River, Drummond. —Stems a span or more in height. Heads 
depressed, nearly an inch in diameter, including the spreading involu- 
cral rays. Pappus rather longer than the corolla. The uppermost of 
the«mass of white hairs which so densely clothe the achenium attain, 
in the outer and truly fertile series, to more than half the length of the 
pappus. 

2. A. rubellum (n. sp.): foliis lincari-lanceolatis acutis caulibusque 
tenellis glauduloso-pubcrulis; receptaculo convexo in centro subula- 
to-producto; radiis involucri campanulati roseis. 

Between Swan River and King George Sound, Drummond. —Stems 
11-5 inches high, few or solitary. Leaves l to 1 inch long; the 
uppermost minute. Heads smaller than in the preceding. Fertile 
achcnia clothed with rather shorter silky hairs; the pappus of more 
setifonn and strongly plumose palcae, much longer than the corolla. 
The centre of the receptacle rises into a narrow and sharp-pointed 
column; the sides of this prolongation, as in the preceding species, 
bear the infertile, its apex the truly abortive ovaries, while the truly 
fertile flowers surround its base. 

§ II. Pappi palcaj raodice plumosai apice setiformi-attenuatac nudius- 
culm; 11. steril. conformes sed vix plumosae. 

3. A. phyllocephalum (n. sp.) : glabrum; caulibus simpliciusculis su- 
penie usque ad capitulum sessile foliosis; foliis lanceolatis, floralibus 
majoribus oblongis; involucri pauciserialis squamis intimis breviter 
scarioso-appendiculatis haud radiantibus; receptaculo conico tuber- 
culato. 

South-west Australia, 1Drummond (received in 1850).—From the re¬ 
ceptacle I doubt uot that this species should be associated with the 
foregoing, notwithstanding the differences indicated. 


Cephalipteuum, nov. gen. 

Capitulum multiflorum heterogamum ; floribus omnibus tubulosis, mar- 
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ginalibus hermaphroditis fertilibus, centralibus abortu masculis. In- 
volucrum turbinatum multiseriale; squamis omnibus tcnuiter scariosis, 
exterioribus appendice brevi late ovata seu orbiculata concolore (sub- 
hyalina fusca) abruptc patente squarrosis, interioribus appendice el¬ 
liptic^ pctaloidea (lactea vel fiavescentc) radiantibus. Receptaculum 
nudum planum. Corolla conformes, infundibulari-tubulosae, 5-dcn- 
tatac. Anthera basi breviter bisetaj. Stylus fl. fertil. bifid us, raniis 
apico truncatis brevissime penicillafis; fl. steril. indivisus v. bilobus, 
apice penicillatus. Ovaria lana longissima crispata intrieata tecta, 
segre cxtricanda, ccntralia omnino abortiva pcdiccllifomria. Achenia 
marginalia obovata, longissimc lanata. Pappus fl. fertil. duplex, 
ncmpc exterior eonstans palca unica parva auriculaeformi ovain in- 
feme seti8 pilifonnibus numerosis corolla dimidio breviore praedita, 
interiore paleis setifonnibus circ. 4 corollam acquantibus mox deciduis 
basi filiformi nudis supernc sensim incrassatis barbellatis apice dense 
barbntoplumosis; fl. steril. e setis 4 filiformibus longe nudis vel 
dcnticidatis apice barbato-plumosis, et palea extcriorc minima, in 
centralibus ad coronulam eupulneformeni nudam reducta.—llerba 
gracilis subpedalis, glabrata, e radicc niulticaulis, crccta; foliis al- 
ternis lineari-lanccolatis, radicalibus subspathulatis; capitulis plu- 
rimis ad apiccrn eaulis dense congestis glomerulum subglobosum nu¬ 
dum formantibus! Pappus apice nigrescens. 

C. DrunmondiL —\ ariat a, appcmlicibus radiantibus involucri lacteis; 
et 0, flavidis in sicco subseruginosis. 

Swan Kiver, Drummond .—Tliis remarkably distinct genus is allied, 
no doubt, to Helipterum, through Acrodinium , and to ScJiccnia; but is 
abundantly distinguished from all three, a9 well by its curious pappus 
as its glomerate capitula. The achcnia and abortive ovaria are en¬ 
tangled in an almost inextricable mags by the extremely long and crisped 
wool, with which they are densely clothed. The short and stout bristly 
hairs which form the plume or tuft at the apex of the longer pappus are 
recurved or crisped when diy. The heads are 8 lines in diameter, ex¬ 
clusive of the radiant petaloid appendages, which are of about the same 
length; and the glomerule they form is an inch in diameter. 

Conantjiodium, nov. gen. 

Capitulum multiflorum homogamum. Involucrum cylindraceo-turbina- 
tum, pluriseriale; squamis coriaceis gradatim imbricatis, exterioribus 
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oblongis vix 9carioso-mnrginatis approssis, intimis linoaribu9 paucis, 
lamina pnrvula angustn petaloidea radinntibus discum paulo snperan- 
tibus. Uecepiaculum convexum areolaium epaleaccura. Flores omnes 
hcrmaphroditi; corollis tubulosis 5-dcntat.is. Anthers basi caudatm. 
Styli rami apice minute capitellati. Achenia (immatura) oblonga, 
crostria, sessilia, glabra. Pappus uniserialis setosus; setis capilla- 
ribus rigidis denticulato-scabridis basi inter se insequalitcr eoncretis. 
—Frutex ramosissimus, lanugine araneosa caduea; foliis alternis 
lineari-oblongis subpetiolatis scabrido-hirtellis, ramis monoccphalis. 
(Tiivolucrum viridulum; lamina squamarum intimarum lactea. Co¬ 
rolla lutca.) 

C. Drummondii . 

South-west Australia, Drummond , 1850.—A shrub apparently of con¬ 
siderable stature; the branclilcts leafy to the top, terminated by solitary 
heads, which are nearly an inch in length. Leaves seldom an inch 
long, two lines wide, arancose beneath, the upper surface apparently 
somewhat viscous; the midrib impressed above and strongly prominent 
beneath; the lateral veins obscure, the surface of the leaf, in the dried 
specimens, somewhat bullate, The capitula are remarkable for their 
coriaccoussc ales, greenish, with whitish margins, only the innermost, 
with their narrow radiant tips, being at all scarious. The pappus con¬ 
sists of much more rigid setre than those of ITelichrysum. The name 
alludes to the (inversely) conical shape of the capitulum, called by 
Ehrkart an anthodium . 

Asteridea, Lindl. Veg. Swan Riv. p. 24. 

Char . Gen. auct.—Capitulum multiflorum heterogamum; fl. radii uni- 
scrialibus ligulatis, feemineis, raro tubulosis, limbo ampliato-dilformi, 
anthcris ut videtur cassis donatis; disci licrmaphroditis. Involucnm 
hcmisphmricum, post anthesin patentissimum; squamis numerosis- 
siniis pauciscrialibu9 fere sequilongis, exterioribus subulato-sctaocis 
viscoso-glandulosis, intimis angustissime lincaribus margine scariosis 
apicom versus villoso-fimbriatis. Receptaculum epaleaceum, planum v. 
convexum, tuberculatum. Corolla disci tubo gracili clongato superne 
lcviter ampliato, limbo 5-dentato vel 5-fido. Anther a basi caudataj. 
Styli rami apice conoideo-capitellati. Achenia oblonga, erostria, 
glabra. Pappus 3-10-setosus; setis capillaceis corolla mquilongis 
vel brevioribus basi nudis vel nudiusculis superne aut barbcllulatis 
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aut plumosis.—Herbro forte annure, pi. m. viscoso-pubcscentes vel 
pilis mollibus ramentaceis pulverulent®, primum floccoso-lanat®; 
caulibus ercctis, ramis ramulisvc inonocophalis; foliis altemis linea- 
ribus semiamplexicaulibus, imis subspathulatis. Ligulce ct corollm 
disci in sicco concolores, oclirolcuc®. 

Asteridea pulverulent a, Lindl., certainly belongs to the Gnapftaliea- 
Leysserea , and Steetz has perhaps with good reason taken it for a 
species of Athrixta, otherwise a South African genus. But on the 
other hand, it differs from the subjoined new species of the same region 
only in the setae of the pappus being barely barbellulate above (scarcely 
more so than in genuine Athrixirv), while in these they are truly plu¬ 
mose. On the whole I prefer to associate the Australian species under 
Lindley’s name, to the alternative of reducing them all to sections of 
Athrixla . 1 am obliged to admit a discoid species also, tlic deformed 

marginal corollas of which, however, show a manifest tendency to 
become radiate. It seems too near Chrysodiscus , of Steetz, which i 
have not seen. But the achenia of the latter are said to have a lateral 
areola, and the corollas to be uniform and barely five-toothed, the mar¬ 
ginal ones entirely destitute of anthers. 

§ 1. Asteridea, Lindl. Pappi set® 10, supome crassiores barbellu- 
latac tantum. Corollas disci G-dentatas, dentibus brcviusculis. 

1. A. pulverulenta , Lindl. 1. c. Athrixia australis, Steetz in PI. Preiss, 
vol. i. p. 482. 

§ 2. Pttlotiirixia. Pappi setas 4-10, suporne vere plumosm albre, 
Corollas disci limbo profuiule (5-fido, lobis linearibus vel lanccolatis. 

* Capitulum radiatuin, ligulis clongatis. Squamae involucri cx- 
timm in setam longam attenuate. Pappus corolla, paulo hre- 
vior. 

2. A. multiceps (n. sp.): nana, lana floccosa mox decidua tecta; cauli¬ 
bus plurimis e radicc forte annua parce ramosis; foliis lanccolatis, 
radicalibus oblongo-spatliulatis; involucro lanato-villosissimo, ligulis 
plurimis; pappi setis 8-10. 

South-west Australia, Drummond .—Stems rather stout, three inches 
high. Head two-thirds or three-fourths of an inch in diameter, not 
including the numerous linear-lanceolate ligulcs; the latter are nearly 
half an inch long, three-toothed at the apex. 

3. A. gracilis (n. sp.): caule gracili e radicc annua simpliciusculo 
foliisque linearibus lana tenui araneosa eoduca primum indutis; invo- 
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lucri squamis cxterioribus glanduloso-hirtis, intimis apice setaceo-vil- 
losis; ligulis 5-8; pappi setis radii 3-4, disci 5. 

Swan River, Drummond .—Stems 6 inches high. Heads small; the 
involucre only a quarter of an inch in diameter. 

* * Capitulurn discoideum; floribus omnibus hermaphroditis, sed 
paucis in ambitu saepius corolla apice ampliata difformi 3-5- 
lobata antheris cassis donata. Pappus corolla; disci eequi- 
longus. 

4. A. stricla (n. sp.): toraento appresso tardius floccoso-soluto cano-la- 
nata; caulibus e radice fusiformi ercctis simpliciusculis; foliis cau- 
linis angustc lincaribus; involucri squamis pauciserialibus glanduloso- 
pubcrulis, cxterioribus apice villoso-barbatis, intimis ultra medium 
villoso-limbriatis; pappo 4-5-setoso. 

Swan River, Drummond .—Stems 1-2 feet high. Head nearly half 
an inch in diameter. Lobes of the corolla lanceolate, or in the arn- 
pliate marginal flowers ovate. 

Dtotosperma, nov. gen. Mclarapodinearum. 

Capitulurn pauciflorum, hclerogamum; floribus radii 3-4, feemineis, 
vix ligulatis; disci totidem, tubulosis, abortu masculis. Involucrum 
simplex, uniseriale, v squamis 5-6 cousimilibus ovato-oblongis, con- 
caviuseulis, mcmbranaceo-hcrbaceis, margine anguste scarioso ciliato- 
fimbriolatis, per anthesiu florcs icquantibus. Receptaculum parvum, 
planum, epaleaccum. Corolla fl. radii tubo brevissimo oblique trun- 
cato in ligulam minimam apice 2-8-dentieulatain vix explanato, stylo 
suo brevior, porsistens ; disci cyathiformis parce glanduligera, limbo 
3-4-lobo. Aulherm ovalcs, connatm, ecaudatoe. Stylus fl. feem. bi- 
fldus, lobis lincari-oblongis divaricatis glabris; fl. masc. superne in- 
crassatus, apice ssrpius inmqualitcr bilobus, lobis subulatis liispidis. 
Ovarium fl. masc. lincare, exovulatum; fl. feem. achcnio simile sed 
multotics minus. Achenia involucrum 2-3-plo superantia, ab eo 
prorsus discreta, obovato-subtrigona, apice bicornia, nempe explanata, 
obeompressa alata; ala suberosa, crassa, arete involuta (ut achenium 
subtrigonum ventre profunde sulcatum apparet), ad apicem late 
truncatum in auriculas hirsutas praelongas arrecto-patentes producta. 
Pappus nullus. Cotyledon es obcompresso-plana?, leviter incurvm.— 

Herba puaiUa e radice annua, multicaulis, hirsutula; caulibus gracili- 
bus, diftusis, ramosis; foliis integerrimis, intimis obovatis oppositis, 
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supcrioribus subalternis spnthulntis vcl sublinearibus; capitulis mini¬ 
mis, ad apicem ramorum solitariis paucisve aggregatis. 

T). Drummondii , A. Gray (in Hook. Ic. PI. tab. 855). 

South-western Australia, Drummond. —Stems 3-5 inches long, weak. 
Capitulum less than a line long before fruiting; the scales of the in¬ 
volucre not at all complicate nor involving the female flowers. Ligule, 
if the slightly explanate upper part of the obliquely truncate corolla 
may be so called, shorter than the style, very much shorter than the 
auricles of the ovary. Ovaries of the disc wholly sterile, bearing an 
obscure crown at the apex. The singular achcuium becomes fully a 
line and a half in length, very much exceeding the involucre; it is 
more or less hirsute, with lmirs which arc capitate at the apex; the 
stronger hairs of the auricles are giochidiatc. The margins of the wing 
are entire, and involute from the first, but they become thicker as the 
achenium matures; the two incurved ascending linear-oblong auricles 
into which they are extended above, are half as long as the achenium 
itself.—This genu9 is evidently related to Silpkmperma, Stectz, also from 
West Australia, and especially to his 8. perjmsillum, which is described 
as differing from S. glandulosum in its fcvv-flowercd capitula and uni- 
serial involucre. But it is said to have the involueral scales plicate and 
involving the female flowers; and the achenia piano-compressed, not 
excised at the apex or with anything like the singular auricles of tin* 
present plant. Both genera should doubtless be referred to the Melam - 
jpodinea-Partheniea. 


Notice, by the Rev. Churchill Babington, M.A., of the Lichens 
collected by Dr. Sutherland, during the Arctic Voyage of Capt. Penny, 
in the “ Lady Franklin.” 

No. 91. Farmelia cleg am, o, miniata, Schaer.! n. 338; on limestone, 
fine aud fertile; accompanied by other lichens in an imperfect state, 
among which are, as it seems, P. pulverulenia or aquila , Acli. (barren), 
and P. (Lecanora) vitellina, Aeh.: also the scattered apothccia of 
another Lecanora: likewise another lichen (without any crust) which I 
have also gathered in the Tyrol, which Dr. Montague (in list) considers 
a Vemtctma, “ belle ct bonne especc nGuyeHe,” but which recedes so 
much in character, that it seems to me rather to belong to Fries’s 
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genus Limboria , judging from the description. Collected near Assist¬ 
ance Bay. 

No. 8 t ° comprises the following lichens .—Parmelia elegant a , Schscr.! 
Leeidea geographical var. contigua , Fries. X. atroalba , Ach., Fries, (hy- 
pothallo prmdominantc crasso, dendritico). X. lapicida ? Fries, cx descr. 
L. confluent. Fries ct Auct. pr. p. Also another Leeidea , which appears 
to have changed colour, seemingly allied to X. superficial !*, Seiner. 
Likewise other lichens in an imperfect state, one of which is perhaps 
Urceolaria tcrupota , Ach. Leeidea contigua , var. calcarea, Fries. Par¬ 
melia aurantiaca , y calm, Fries. Assistance Bay. 

No. y. Parmelia aquila ? Ach. (very imperfect and barren), mixed 
with 1\ elegant (as above), fertile. Prince Alfred’s Bay. 

No. 107. On a piece of bone, used as an implement by the Eski- 
maux, there are some fragments of lichens. P. aquila ? barren; and 
apotliccia of P. vitellina. Cornwallis Island. 

No. 89. Proiococcus nivalis. Assistance Bay. 

No. V* Parmeliapulverulenla, Ach., var. Fries (P. pityrea , Ach.), 

on moss, barren. Also P. elegant , Ach., fertile. Also Dnfonrea ra - 
mulosa , Hook., T suppose, but have seen no specimens. 

No. V. Very imperfect; possibly spoiled Leeidea geographica , Ach., 
in part. 

No. :28. Umbilicaria hyperborea , Jloffm. U. proboscidea, a, Fries, 
two forms: one smooth below, and one hairy below. Parmelia tlygia , 
var. lanata , Fries (Cornicularia lanata , Auctt.). 

No. 18 comprises the following lichens, collected near Cape York, 
Davis Straits ,—Evernia ochroleuca, Fries. Cetraria nivalis , Fries. Ola- 
donia rangiferina , HolTin. C.pyxidata , Fries. Eufowrea ramulota , Hook. P 
young state. These grow on the ground, matted among each other; all 
barren. There is likewise a mere morsel of Evernia divergent , Fries. 
Also Umbilicaria veiled, Fries, Sumra. Vcg. Scand. (27. vellea, a, cjusd. 
Lich. Eur.) var. lecidina, Bab.: apothecia at first resembling a Leeidea , 
then tuberculated, never gyrated or much papillatcd in the present fine 
specimen ; margin rather thin, under side pale, blackish about the um¬ 
bilicus, with branched pale fibres, which become darker in age. Also 
Umbilicaria hyperborea , Hoffm.: two states, fertile. 

No. 92. Leeidea vesicularit, var. glohota , Fries, on earth, fertile. 
Parmelia triptophylla , var. Schraderi , Fries, fertile. Both from Assist¬ 
ance Bay. 
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Interesting fragments of other lichens accompany the specimens, 
which resemble Parmelia fulgem and P. coarclata ; but the remains are 
too imperfect to determine with any certainty. 


BOTANICAL INFOBMATION. 


Intelligence o/Mu. Sfiiuce, in a letter to G. Benthara, Esq. 

Barra do Rio Negro, Nov. 7, 1851. 

Two nights ago readied me your letter of July 2 2nd, and also the 
Indians L had been long expecting to take me up the llio Negro. 1 
am now hard at work packing up my collections for you, mid arranging 
“ negocios ” for the voyage. It is no use taking money up the ltio 
Negro, and, except a little copper, I am laying out my whole fortune in 
prints and other fabrics of cotton, axes, cutlasses, fish-hooks, beads, 
looking-glasses, and a host of sundries. The trafficking of these involves 
a serious loss of time, but there is no alternative. 

We had sad news lately from Para: Singlehurat’s vessel, the Princess 
Victoria, was lost in entering the mouth of the river, and nothing of 
her cargo was recovered. Miller went out in a boat from Para to sec 
the wreck, caught a constipaqofi, which excitement aggravated into 
brain-fever and speedily carried him off. I have not a word from the 
young men in his employ, and 1 know uot whether the business will be 
carried oil or forthwith wound up. Tou will of course learn from Sin- 
glehurst if all is to go on as usual. I had reason to expect there would 
be on board for me a case containing drying and packing paper, jars 
for succulent fruits, and several other things, sent by Sir W. Hooker. 
The loss to me is great, especially of the fruit-jars. 

Poor Miller was a very fine young man, and his loss to me is irrepa¬ 
rable, as he was so ready to do anything I needed, even to putting 
himself to inconvenience. He was a schoolfellow of Gardner, and was 
stationed at Aracati when Gardner visited that place! where he ren¬ 
dered him great assistance. 

1 am much obliged for the catalogue. Any remarks with which you 
favour me on my plants will always be thankfully received. Will you 
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be kind enough to indicate the Natural Orders of any new genera you 
may propose, in future ? 1 see you have made two species out of the 

Sapolacea n. 926: one of them, Lucuma lateriflora , is of the gapo, 
the other, L parvi/lora, of the terra Jirme. I noticed slight differences 
when 1 gathered them. The Indians say that not a single plant of the 
Gapo is found in the Mato Virgem da terra firmc ( Urwald ), and I am 
now certain that they are almost literally correct. 

Since my last envoi I have travelled about more than at any time 
previously, and I believe that in this collection you will find absolutely 
nothing common. In May, the middle of the wet season, not a tree 
was to be seen in flower in the forest, or capoeira,$, bnt I found that at 
that season precisely the twiners of the Gapo began to flower; and the 
south shore of the river and the inundated angle between the Solimoes 
and the Eio Negro was soon quite gay with Serjaniai , Asclepiadea, etc. 
The trees of the Gapo do not flower until the water begins to leave 
them. In this month too 1 went down to the mouth of the Rio Negro 
(about eight miles below the Barra) and remained there four days. I 
found it such an excellent station that I resolved to revisit it later in 
the season. I met there also an Indian carpenter whom I engaged to 
construct the cabin ( tolda ) of my canoe, and in the month of July I 
took her down there and remained until the cabin was completed. 
There is an extraordinary difference in the vegetation of the opposite 
shores of the Amazon, at the junction of the Rio Negro and Solimoes. 
Tou will find in the collection some plants marked “ Mouth of R. 
Negro,” and others “Mouth of Solimoes”: the former plants are laved 
by black water, and the latter by white. Any one at first sight would 
take the Amazon to be the continuation of the Rio Negro, from the 
breadth and direction of the latter; but this cannot at all compare with 
the Solimoes for depth of stream and rapidity of current. It may be 
Jong before any one exposes himself again to gather the few plants I 
got at the mouth of the Solimoes—such a place for snakes and ants in 
the trees I never met with. In the wet season every terricolous animal 
must betake itself to the trees, where thousands of miles of forest are 
inundated. Among plants from the forests at the mouth of the Itio 
Negro* none interested me more than the Ckiju-ami, a tree I had heard 
spoken of throughout the Amazon, but could never fall in with pre¬ 
viously. It is apparently a true Anacardium , but grows ninety feet high! 

In the month of June I had an excursion up the Solimoes, my dcsti- 
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nation being Manaquiry—a group of sitios on a small river and lake of 
the same name, lying to the south of the great river. It is accounted 
but three days’ journey from the Ibarra, but it cost me a week, with 
four men, so strong was the current in the very height of the wet sea¬ 
son, and so little wind was there. Notwithstanding the slowness of 
the voyage, I found collecting very difficult. Although we crept along 
shore we were rarely near enough to pluck any flowers. I sometimes 
stood in the prow with a long hooked pole, and when we came near 
enough to reach any twiner I ‘ made a point ’ at it: in this way were 
gathered a remarkably fine Apocynea , a Mucuna , and several others; 
but, 1 need not add, in very small quantity. It was only two or three 
times that we were “ parado ” long enough during daylight to enable 
me to penetrate into the Gapo with the montaria; yet in this way 1 
got the few curious aquatics in my collection, a second species of your 
new genus Enkylista, and some other things. By the bye, our little 
Fhyllanthus Jluitam was there in abundance : are you sure that the 
embryo of this is dicotyledonous ?—there is a remarkable analogy, to say 
the least, with Hydrocharis. 

1 had great difficulty also in drying my paper, for, not to speak of 
the rain, during the whole week of the voyage we never saw land , and 
the drying had to be done on board. But when there was wind it was 
difficult to secure the paper against being carried away, and when there 
was none I could scarcely spread it out so as not to be in the way of 
the rowers. 

At Manaquiry I paid a visit to a Senhor Zannij (son of the Colonel 
Zannij who was deputed by the Brazilian Government to accompany 
Spix and Martins in the province of Para) and spent a night with 
him. He told me that these naturalists passed some days at Mana¬ 
quiry ; it is therefore possible I may have got some of the same species 
as Martius gathered there. The whole region between the Madeira and 
the Purus is a noted country of Cacaos: in the woods behind Zannij’s 
house I saw two species new to me, and got one of them in flower. 

My stay at Manaquiry, and the voyage thither and back (the latter 
only eighteen hours!), occupied above three weeks, but the weather was 
dreadful (being the fag-end of the wet season), and so interfered much 
both with collecting and preserving. Besides I was quite too early 
for the forest-vegetation, and I saw multitudes of trees whose foliage 
was new to me, but which had not begun to show their flowers. 
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My time has been a good deal interrupted of late, partly by illness 
and partly by superintending the preparation of my canoe. If I had 
foreseen all the trouble and expense attending the latter, I should per¬ 
haps not have purchased it; but I hope to be repaid in the greater 
facilities for working on the voyage, which I have thereby secured. 
These fellows will not work unless they are looked after, and none but 
a slave thinks of working three days together: if a carpenter can earn 
money enough in two days to keep him a week, why should lie work 
more than the two days ? 

I should have gone down to Para to get a man to supply King’s place 
but for the sacrifice of time. There arc several free blacks and mulattos, 
accustomed to constant work; but here none such are to be met with. 
The house-work has consequently fallen on me alone, yet I think ray 
collection is superior to that of the corresponding months of last year, 
notwithstanding all drawbacks. The Indians do well enough in the 
Held, when one knows how to manage them. Humboldt, from some 
remarks in his ‘Aspects of Nature,’ seemed not to have attained this 
art. It does not do to ask them to do any tiling an a task, however 
much money, etc., you may offer for the performance of it; my usual 
invitation is “Yasso yaoatu,” (“Allons nous prornencr”); we get into 
our montaria, enter one of the igarapes, and when wc reach the heart 
of the forest they are all alacrity to climb or cut down the trees; the 
gathering of the fiowers being all the while represented as a mere mat¬ 
ter of amusement. As I had no letters from Para to the authorities 
here (no British consul having been there for now more than a year 
and a half) I have had to send as far as Sao Gabriel da Cachocira for 
men—a month’s distance, at least, above the Barra. 1 expected them 
several weeks ago, but I had news that all were ill, and I had almost 
given up all expectation of them, when they arrived on the night of the 
5th instant. There are five of them, all stout fellows, and I have “ar¬ 
ranged ” other two here (one a Peruvian Indian from Moyobamba); so 
that, as my canoe goes well under sail, I hope to get along merrily. 1 
propose to make Sad Gabriel my first resting-place. It is exactly on 
the equator, in the midst of cataracts and mountains, and ought to 
produce something good. The Podoslema that grow on the falls are 
a chief article of support to the natives for one-half of the year! 
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Copy of a letter from Mr. Spruce, addressed to Mr. John Smith, Royal 
Gardens, Kcw, dated > 

Mb of S. Gabriel, Rio Negro, Dec. 28, 1851. 

Dear Sir,—“ Thus far have I advanced into the bowels of the land 
without impediment,” and before adventuring the falls (where 1 may 
possibly get a ducking) T seize an opportunity of sending you the seeds 
of a beautiful Lythraccous tree, which I collected on my way up. ft 
grows on a sandy shore about twenty miles above the Barra, and l had 
gathered flowers of it on the 1st of October. Its habit is almost that 
of iMgmtrwmia bidica , but the flowers are still more showy, and as l 
saw no tree above twenty-five feet high, and all were clad with flowers 
almost to the ground, I have no doubt you will be able to flower it at 
four or five lect high. Tt seems to be a Physocalymmtt, a genus (if 1 
may trust to Paxton) not in cultivation. My specimens give no idea 
of the beauty of the plant, as I was taken ill after gathering them, and 
they were nearly spoiled before 1 could get them into paper. 

I left the Barra on November 14, and reached here on December 
18, a good voyage, considering that 1 worked nil the way, and, conse¬ 
quently, made frequent stoppages. 1 have dried some 3000 specimens 
on the voyage—a much greater number than T ever dried on any pre¬ 
vious voyage; and I am now occupied in arranging them for packing 
into a case which I shall leave here to be forwarded to Para. It was 
the owner of this sitio (Senhor Manocl Jacinto de Souza, a lieutenant of 
police) who sent me five out of the six men that composed my crew. 
They were under no obligation to ascend higher than Uanauaca, but 
they have agreed to accompany me to Sa5 Gabriel, if I will only let 
them have a fortnight to work in their ro 9 as. It was no slight trouble 
to have to send a thousand miles for men, to wait three months for 
them, and then to have to pay them for the voyage down, and for the 
time they were waiting on me in the Barra (for they came on me quite 
unexpectedly) as well as for the voyage up; yet even on these terms 
I was glad to get them. So immense is the difficulty of procuring men 
here to do anything, that I think of removing altogether to Venezuela. 

If 1 find plenty of fine Orchises here, I propose to load one or two 
canoes with them, take them myself to Para (a voyage down and up of 
five or six months!), and there pack them for England. I could also 
in Para procure an assistant, which here is impossible. My boat is 
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larger than most that ascend to Sao Gabriel, yet in the cabin my bag¬ 
gage and paper took up so much room that there was only space for one 
person to work comfortably, and had 1 had with me a companion I could 
not have prepared perhaps half the number of specimens; but on land, 
where there is plenty of room to work, an active fearless fellow would 
be a great acquisition. 

I should like to ascend the Rio Negro again, because I was obliged 
to leave so many fine things on its banks. After passing Barcellos 
almost everything was new, and so many things were *in flower that I 
was obliged to confine myself to those which presented the greatest 
novelty of structure. Nothing like this has ever happened to me 
before: 1 was obliged, for instance, to shut my eyes to Myrtles, Laurels, 
Ingas, and several others. Between the Barra and Uanauaca I counted 
no fewer than fourteen species of Lecythis in flower, and all but one 
new to me! Yet of these 1 only got a stock of four or five, for (to say 
nothing of the diflieidty of preserving so many things) I found my 
i udians very difficult to set going again when stopped in the middle of 
their work. And when you consider the time that is lost in collecting 
trees—for your tree is rarely on the very river’s brink, but you have to 
cut your way to its base with cutlasses, and it has then to be climbed 
or cut down—you will understand why I generally contrived to make 
my collections when we stopped to cook our meals. 

1 enclose you two flowers of a Leguminous tree which was in flower 
all the way up the river, and formed a great ornament to its banks. It 
is a Heteroslemon (a most remarkable genus), but whether a described 
species I cannot say. The petals are a fine blue slightly tinged with 
purple, and the column of stamens is red; there are no pods ripe yet, 
but I will try and send you some. As it often flowers at ten feet high 
it is very suitable for cultivation. But the glory of the Rio Negro is a 
Bignoniaoeous tree(apparcntly an undcscribed genus) with whorled leaves 
and a profusion of pink flowers the size of those of the foxglove: it 
grows ninety feet high! 

In Cryptogamia alone am 1 disappointed in the Rio Negro, though I 
always had my eyes open for them. The following is my Cryptogamic 
summary thus far:—Ferns 0, Mosses 0, Hepatiea^ 1, Lichens 3 or 4 
epiphyllous species 1 

Would you have expected this of the Rio Negro ? 1 certainly hoped 
something better of it. In place of these tribes there are, however, 
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plenty of Podostemons on the granite rocks which peep out of the river 
(and, by the bye, make the navigation very dangerous), but all, all 
dead and burnt up. It is here as I remarked at Santarem—the Podo- 
stemom flower just as the water leaves them, that is, early in the dry 
season, and iny ascent of the Rio Negro was made towards the close of 
the dry season; but if I live these little fellows shall not escape me. 
As their fruit is exposed to a burning sun six months or more in the 
year, I do not sec why they should not travel safely to England in a 
letter, and I accordingly enclose capsules of one of the largest species. 
They ought to vegetate on stones (especially granite) barely emersed 
from the water of a tank; though here they never grow in still water ; 
always in rapids or cataracts where the water rushes over them. 

I had sad news two days ago from my friend Wallace: he is at Sao 
Joaquim, at the mouth of the Uauapcs, a little above S. Gabriel, and he 
writes me by another hand that he is almost at the point of death, 
from a malignant fever, which has reduced him to such a state of weak¬ 
ness that he cannot rise from his hammock nor eveu feed himself. The 
person who brought me the letter told me that he had taken no 
nourishment for some days, except the juice of oranges and cashews. 
Since 1 came to Para the fevers of the Rio Negro have proved fatal to 
two of the persons mentioned in Edwards’s Voyage—Bradley and Ber- 
chenbrinck, very fine young men both. Wallace’s younger brother, 
who came 'out from Liverpool along with me, died last May in Para; 
he had gone there, poor fellow, to embark for England—took the yellow 
fever, and died in a few days. 

The Rio Negro might be called the Dead River: I never saw such a 
deserted region; in S. Isabel and Castanheiro there was not a soul as I 
came up, and three towns marked on the most modern map I possess 
have altogether disappeared from the face of the earth. We had beau¬ 
tiful weather in coming up, and to this may be attributed that I and all 
my people arrived here in good health. The region of malaria ends 
at Castanheiro, but the poison is said to remain in the system some¬ 
times thirty days before it shows itself, so that I am told to consider 
myself not yet out of danger. I do not however let this in the least 
annoy me: I am not one of the forwardest to face perils, but once em¬ 
barked I think no more of consequences. Mr. Wallace came up from 
the Barra more than a month before me, escaped the Sezoehs on his 
way, but the day he set foot in Sao Joaquim he was attacked. 
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What a beautiful little Palm is Mauritia armata of Humboldt! It 
is remarkable for growing in ttfls; and as 1 sit writing I can distinguish 
a duster of perhaps fifty stems on the opposite shore. It is abundant 
on all the upper Rio Negro; it would fruit beautifully with you. 

Richard Spruce. 


On the Chemical Composition of Crystals of Borneo Camphor . 

The two following notes should have been given with the account of 
the Borneo Camphor-tree, which appeared at page 200 et seq. of our 
present volume.—E d. 

19, Clapham Rise, April 2, 1862. 

My dear Sir,—I have received the large crystal and the large frag¬ 
ment from Professor Miller, and will in a few days leave them with 
Dr. Percy for you. Professor Miller has referred to Erankeriheim’s 
paper, according to which the crystalline form of Borneo Camphor is a 
rhombohedron, which your crystal undoubtedly is not. He has there¬ 
fore cither mistaken the form or taken it upon trust from some one 
else, or has described some other resin under the name of Borneo 
Camphor. The chemical composition given by him is 

10 Carbon = 754*15 ; 9 Hydrogen = 112*8 j 1 Oxygen = 100, 
according to the equivalents given in llammelsberg’s fourth Supplement. 
But whether this is the composition of your resin is uncertain. 

To Sir W. J . Hooker. II. J. Brooke. 

Museum of Practical Geology, April 14, 1852. 

Bear Sir,—I have the pleasure to send you the analysis of the Crys¬ 
talline Resin sent by you to Br. Percy. Its composition is as follows:— 
Carbon, 04*72; Hydrogen, 11*87 ; Oxygen, 23*41. 

I have much to regret that the quantity we have remaining, though 
sufficient to make out a few facts (of little value by themselves), is not 
enough to render a detailed examination possible; and the more so, 
that it appears to be possessed of many properties altogether dissimilar 
to the rest of its class. 

To Sir W. J. Hooker . 


T. T. Philipps. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Epjmell® Botanic,®: auctore Cabolo Bob. Pbesl, M. et Ph. D. 

Of tins quarto publication 192 pages with fifteen plates arc devoted 
to the development of Dr. Presl’s peculiar views on the systematic group¬ 
ing of Ferns, and to the establishment of a vast number of supposed 
new genera and species. The remaining seventy pages form a kind of 
sequel to the * Botanische Bemcrkungen ’ of the same author, already 
noticed by us (London Journal of Botany, vol. vii. p. 103); and wo 
regret to say, the critical remarks we thought it necessary to make on 
that work are equally applicable to the present one. It exhibits the 
same reckless establishment of new genera founded upon incorrect 
analysis, mistaken affinities, and neglect of the labours of others, the 
same apparent desire to attach the author’s name to as many species ns 
possible, and the same apparent antedating of the work by at least two 
years; for although it bears on the title-page the date of 1849, it docs 
not seem to have been in the hands of booksellers till the commence¬ 
ment of 1852. 

Under these circumstances any detailed criticism might be superfluous, 
but, as many of the so-called new genera are taken from collections 
which have been very generally distributed, it may not be amiss to 
give some clue to such of them as have come under our observation. 

Gry mania (p. 193) is Conepia as limited in Hook. Journ. Bot. 1840. 
vol. ii. p. 212. 

Adenopodia (p. 20G) is in nowise distinct from Entada; the doubt 
formerly entertained on the question, owing to the fruit having been 
imperfectly known, is now removed by the examination of the ripe pod, 
which, as stated by Presl, is precisely that of Entada . 

Cymelonema , referred to Memecylm (p. 210), is a species of Urophyl- 
lum (Rubiacece), on winch the stipules, being small and often nearly obli¬ 
terated, were overlooked by Presl. 

ITyperum trifidwm (p. 211), from Brydgcs* last Chilian collection dis¬ 
tributed by Cuming (not from Cuming’s own collection), is identical 
even as a species with Wendtia gracilis , Meyen, Ledocarpon Jleynoldsii , 
liook. Ic., and Martini&ra poientilloides , Guillem, in Dcless. Ic. Dr. 
Presl appears however to have examined a flower deprived by accident 
or by abortion of two of its stigmata. 
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Carlea (p. 216), referred to Onagrariere , is a species of Symphcos! 
and as far as we can judge from the description Leucymmaa (p. 211), 
referred to Memecylea , is another Symplocos; but on this point we can¬ 
not speak with certainty, as we do not possess Heifer’s plants. 

Oorynostigma (p. 218) is a true Jussieua , closely allied to /. nervosa. 

Botryoropis (p. 220) is the well-known Barringtonia acutangula. 

Strakaa (p. 221) is a Bragantia , closely allied to, if not absolutely 
identical with, B. corymbose , Griff., and if distinguishable from Bra- 
gantia , ns proposed by Griffith, it should take his name of Asiphonia. 

Blepharochlamys (p. 245), generically distinguished from Mystrope- 
falunt as being dioecious, is the very plant upon which Mystropetalum 
was founded, and is essentially monoecious, as appears even in the figures 
and descriptions quoted by Prosl, which he cannot have seen. 

Cardioslcgia (p. 219) is a mere variety of Brotera bracteosa , Guillem. 
<*t Pers., or at any rate a species very closely allied to it; and Webb has 
shown, in the *Spicilegia Gorgoncn * (Niger Flora, p. Ill), that Brotera 
cannot be distinguished generically from Melhania. 

The changes of names among Piperacea will probably, where they 
are worth adopting, have been anticipated by Miquel’s valuable labours 
on that difficult tribe. The Antidemata described p. 232-235 will be 
found to be illustrated in a far superior manner in Tnlasne’s admirable 
monograph in the ‘ Annales dcs Sciences Naturclles,’ third scries, vol. xv. 
p. 180, which ought in point of fact to have precedence over the 
‘ Epiracliae.' 


Gray, Dr. Asa : Plants WrightianjE Texano-Neo-Mexican^e ; 
an account of a collection of Plants made by Charles Wrtght, A.M., 
on an Expedition from Terns to New Mexico , in the summer and 
autumn of 1849, with critical notices and characters of other new 
or interesting plants from adjacent regions , etc . Part I., largo 4to. 
Washington City. 

This is one of those important memoirs, which, like our friend Dr. 
Harvey’s ‘Nereis Boreali-Americana,’ owes its appearance to the “Smith¬ 
sonian Institution,” and comes under the general head of " Smithsonian 
Contributions to Knowledge.” It gives a list of all the species detected 
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by Dr. Wright, and other Texan and New-Mcxican travellers, with syno¬ 
nyms and remarks, and essential characters, and descriptions of the 
many new genera and species, together with beautiful figures of twelve 
of the most remarkable of them from the pencil of Mr. Sprague. Mr. 
Charles Wright left Galveston for San Antonio in the spring of 1849, 
and there joined the United States army, which he accompanied to El Paso 
in southern New Mexico, as an amateur man of science, for the purpose 
of investigating the Natural History, especially the Botany, of that pre¬ 
viously untrodden region. The journey from San Antonio occupied 
three months, aud nearly the whole of September was spent in exploring 
the interesting neighbourhood of El Paso, He returned to San An¬ 
tonio in November, having added many new plants to his collection, 
which had occupied his notice on the outward journey, as well as a 
large collection of seeds and of living Cactaceous plants. Specimens 
of the latter were placed in Dr. Engelmann’s hands for examination. 
The seeds were divided between the Botanic Garden of Harvard Uni¬ 
versity, U.S.A., and the Royal Gardens of Kcw. 

The entire collection. Dr. Gray observes in his preface, will give a 
good idea of the vegetation, and consequently of the climate, general 
character, and capabilities, of the region traversed. The learned 
author has appended notices and characters of plants gathered by other 
collectors in adjacent regions, especially by Dr. Wislizenius in the 
valley of tho Rio Grande and in Chihuahua, and by the indefatigable 
Dr. Gregg (since dead) in the same district and in the northern pro¬ 
vinces of Mexico, chiefly from materials furnished by Dr. Engelmann. 

The first part now published extends to 146 large quarto pages, and 
includes the orders (following Dc Candolle’s arrangement) to the end 
of Composite. The new plants figured arc Greggia camporum (Cruci- 
ferae), Wislizenia refract », Engeliq. (Capparidem), Zalinopsis frulescens 
, (Portulacaceae), Amoreuxia Scheidiana , Planch. (Cochlospermeae), Mor- 
tonia sempervirens (Celastrinem), Fendlera rupicola (a new genus, con¬ 
firming the author’s previously expressed views, that Philadelphia 
should be united with Saxfragacece), Sontwellia Flaverue , Thymiphylla 
Greggii , Nicollelia Edwardsii , Laphamia halamifolia , L. mpestris, and 
Zinnia anomala (the last six all Composite). The Wrightian species in 
the catalogue here given amount to 418. We say much when we add 
that the work is worthy of its excellent author. 
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Contributions to the Botany of Westebn India ; 
by N. A. Dalzell, Esq., M.A. 

{Continuedfrom p. 114.) 

Nat. Ord. AROIDEAS. 

Eagenandka, Dais. —Genus novum Cryptocoryncas et 
Dracunculincas conjungcns. 

SpatJta basi tubulosa, medio fisso subclauso, a medio valdc attcnuata 
subulata, valva tubum subclaudente, cum spadicis vertice mueronato 
eoimata. Spadix inclusus, intcrrupte androgynus, medio nudus fili- 
fonnis. Stamina plurima in spadicis apice hcmisplnerico confcrta, 
sessilia, spiralitcrdisposita; anther® didymas, biloculares, heuli lagena- 
formes , pollen ex lagenac colli tenuis apice evadens. Ovaria plurima 
circa spadicis basin verticillata, libera , obconica, pressione mutua 
angulata, circa apicem mollitcr echinulata, unilocularia, ovula 4-8 
in placenta basilari erecta. Stigma sessile, planum, diseoidcum, 5- 
gonum, papillosum. Capsula (matunc) carnosulse, in apice scapi 
contertfe, caput diametro pollicare eftbr mantes; semina eylindrieo- 
oblonga, sulcata, liilo carnoso, integumentum seminis solubile; em¬ 
bryo in albumine copioso corneo cylindricus.—Herba paludosa sen 
aquatiea 3 -pedalis, rhizomatc repente crasso simplici perennans. Folia 
longe petiolata , ohlonga , oblusa, integerrima , margine undulata , nervo 
medio valido utrinque nemos secundarios tenuissimos exserente ; vagina? 
stipulares oppositifolne, libera , acuminata , dorso carina dupliei in - 
structa, petioli teretes longissimi (non vaginantes). Scapi axillarcs , 
soli tar ii, compressi, 2-ft-uuciales. Spatba scapo panto longior, extus 
carneo-olivacea, inlus tubo atro-purpureo. 

L. toxicaria , Dalz. 

Crescit raro in paludibu9 Concani australioris; fl. Feb., fructum ma- 
turum legi tempore pluviali. 

The family of the Aroidea , though generally possessed neither of fra¬ 
grance nor fine colours (but having, on the contrary, a repulsive odour 
so similar to that of animal putrescence that the carrion-flies arc de¬ 
ceived by it, and deposit their larvae on the spadices), must always be 
extremely interesting to the botanist, from the singularity of their 
forms and their curious inflorescence. The plant now described, 
VOL. IV. 2 p 
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though conspicuous for its size, seems hitherto to have escaped the 
eyes of botanists in its native country; it is not merely an addition to 
the number of the Aroulm , but a new form, participating in the distinc¬ 
tive characters of two tribes hitherto clearly separated, having the 
flowers of Cryptocoryne, distinguished by the union of the spadix with 
the Rpatlie, and the division of the latter into two chambers, but entirely 
differing from that genus in its free ovaries, in which it exactly re¬ 
sembles an Arum or Arismma . The leaf is more like that of a Mum 
or Strelitzia than of any Aroidea , having a stout petiole two feet long, 
and a thick almost coriaceous blade. The opposing stipule, which en¬ 
closes the corresponding leaf in its earlier stage, is five inches long, 
acuminated from a broad base, with two very sharp keels on its back, 
and a deep furrow between them. The anthers are unlike anything 1 
have seen in this family, for instead of opening by terminal pores, each 
loculus 1*9 furnished with a long slender tube, and this resembles a flask 
or ancient bottle, from which resemblance 1 have drawn the generic 
name. The fruit is not berried, but scmicapsular*. 


Nat. Ord. EBENACE/E. 

IJolochilus, genus novum. 

Flores dipici. Calyx t.ubulosus, integer, truncatus, in squamis pancis bi- 
fariis imbricatis iusidens. Corolla tubulosa, fere ad medium trifida, 
calyce triplo longior, lobis ovatis obtusis patentibua. Stamina in 
fl. fceiu. 6, sterilia, basi corolhc inserta, inter se libera, antheris fila- 
raento duplo brevioribus. Ovarium in fl. feem. hemisphajricum, 
glabrum, 6-loculnre, styli 3, crecti, crassiusculi, apicc obtusi, ovula in 
loculis solitaria pendentia.—Arbor mediocris , foliis ellipticis vel ob¬ 
long is basi aitenuatis apice Obtuse acuminatis breve ( poll .) petiolatis 
eoriaceis glabris 4-5 poll, longis 2 poll, latis. Flores alhi, niinuli 

* Mr. Law’s attention, in Bombay, had been called to the same plant, for he Bays, 
in writing to Mr. Dalzcll, “ I had heard there was a plant which grew in abundance 
on the banks of a Btrcam flowing from a sacred spring about forty miles from hence 
(Darwliar), and not found anywhere else in the neighbourhood, the root (rhizome) of 
which is a most deadly poison, and often used by the natives for that purpose, so 
that it has been found necessary to forbid them to gather it. The native name is 
* Vutsunab,' which in Wilson’s Sanscrit Dictionary is said to he Aconitum, ferox, 
roots of which, 1 had thought it possible, might have been brought from the Hima¬ 
layas and planted by pilgrims; I accordingly sent for some plants, and what should 
it prove to be, but your new genus Lagenandra.” 
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(3 lin.\ cmllares , solitarii , sessile #. Fructus cylindrico-oblong us, basi 
calyce trmcato ancto suffultus , siccus, durus , pollicaris, 

H. micranthns. 

Crescit raro in jugo Syhadrensi; fl. Feb. Mart.—Genus Macreightias 
proximum, differt calyce integro et stamina in fioribus fcemineis nu- 
merosiora. 

Specimens of this tree in fruit have been several years in my herba¬ 
rium, but I never had the good fortune to detect the flowers until this 
year (1852); the male flowers are still unknown. 

Nat. Ord. ORCHID EM. 

MaLAXIDEjE. § Pleurotiialleju. 

Dcndrochilum rosenm; cuulibus junioribus foliosis, adultis floriferis 
aphyllis foliorum vaginis scariosis striatis vestitis, simplicibus car- 
nosis subclavatis nodosis pedtilihus, foliis lanccolatis acumina^is 
semiamplexieaulibus basi articulatis, floribus in axillis altcrnis ge- 
miiiis longe podieellatis, perianthii patentis subcampanulati laciniis 
omnibus conformibus mqualibus carnosis nitentibus roseis, floribus 
<liani. pollicaribus. 

Folia bifaria, 4 poll, longa, prope basin 1 poll. lata.—In arboribus in 
jugo Syhadrensi; 11. Mart, et Apr.; fructum clavatum bipollicarcm 
maturat Januario. 

One of those singular-looking epiphytes, of which the stalked Fen- 
drobia exhibit so many examples in this country, where a beautiful and 
showy inflorescence seems to be strangely engrafted on an apparently 
withered and lifeless twig. This twig during the first year of its 
growth is of a lively green and clothed with leaves; these afterwards 
fall off, leaving only their sheathing bases, which envelope the stem in 
a grey, membranous, dead-looking covering. It is when in this state 
that the plant now described is ornamented with its beautiful, highly- 
polished, rose-coloured flowers; at the end of the third year, when the 
plant has perfected its fruit, the membranous sheaths fall off, and the 
stem dies, new shoots springing from the base, to go through a similar 
course. The pedicels of this plant arc rose-coloured, like the flowers; 
across the front of the column, and below the orifice of the stigmatic 
cavity, there is a small crest, terminated on each side by a deeply- 
coloured horn, two- or three-toothed at the apex—these arc doubtless 
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the abortive stamina. Although the structure of the flower is entirely 
that of the genus to which I have referred it, still the habit and cha¬ 
racter of the inflorescence would appear to differ from those of Dendro - 
chilum , and in these latter respects, as 1 have already said, are entirely 
similar to many Dendrobia , living to the same age, and flowering at the 
same time. 


Dendrobieji. 

2. Dendrobium Dalzellii , Hook. (D. fimbriatum, Dalz, non Hook,)-, 
p 9 eudo-bulbis caespitosis orbieulatis valdc. depressis reticularis epider- 
niidc albida, foliis paucis (4-5) lincaribus obtusiusculis mucronatis 
basin versus complicatis, scapo centrali solitario tercti apicc florifero 
folio intiino breviore, bracteis alternis bifariis subulatis ovario sessili 
triplo longioribus, floribus 10-20 secundis stramineis minutis, se- 
palis petalisque subyequalibus falcatis acutis patentibus mar glut 
glaudulis capilalis fmbriatis , labcllo pelalis duplo breviore oblongo 
basi carnoso etuberculato medio sulcato apice marginc membra- 
nncea lacerata reflexa alba terminato. 

Folia suprema (1-2) 3-G poll, longa, 5 lin. lata, inferiora valde abbre¬ 
viate. Flores 2£ lin. longi.—Crescit in arboribus ad Ram Ghut; 
fl. Julio. 

On my first gathering this Orchid I thought it was merely a robust 
variety of Dendrobium microchips (mihi), described in vol. iii. of this 
Journal, but a nearer examination proved it to be a distinct species. 
The margins of the petals and sepals are beautifully fringed with 
capitate glands in a double row, while in D, microchips the margin is 
naked ; but the greatest distinction is in the lip, which in D, microchi¬ 
ps is fleshy throughout, much narrower towards the apex, and fur- 
uished with two tubercles at the base. The habit of both plants is 
well illustrated by Wright’s ‘ leones/ No. 1642, which represents one 
of them, though 1 am really unable to say which. 

2. I). nodosum; cauiibus plurimi9 simplicibus pendulis nodosis pscudo- 
bulbos oblongos compresses monophyllos gerentibus, foliis lincari- 
oblongis obtusiusculis sessilibus, floribus vel axillaribus vcl ad folii 
iergum solitariis breve pedicellatis, sepalis petalisque subsequalibus 
lincaribus acutis, labelli trilobi lobo intermedio apice lateraliter 
valdc dilatato plicato emarginato, disco lamellis 2 carnosis cristatis 
a basi usque ad medium notato. 
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Crcscit in arboribus ad Earn Ghftt; fl. Augusto.—Species habitu sin¬ 
gular^ D> Macraei , Lindl., simillima. 

Caules sesquipedalcs, glabri, rigidi, duri, intervallis submqualibus, 
pseudobulbis sesquipollicaribus glabris nitentibus vcstiti; inter 
pseudobulbos internodia 3-5, sursum longiora, et apice dilatata, 
adulta nuda, juniora vaginis tubulosis truncatis scariosis arete vestita. 
Folia coriacca, plana, 3-5 poll, longa, 8-12 lin. lata. Flores albi, 
expansi 9 lin. lati, labello basi maculis rubris picto. Pedicellus 
3 lin. longus, cum ovario articulatus, bracteis 5-6 scariosis acutis 
mquilongis tectus. Capsnla ovalis, obtuse trigona, 9-10 lin. longa. 
This curious species is certainly very like I). Macraei , and like no 
other. .A large mass of it was found on a branch of Syzygium Jambo - 
lannm on the 25tli of duly last, and the flowers made their appearance 
on the 15 th of August. There is but one flower on each branch, on 
the apex of the uppermost or youngest bulb, and, what is singular, not 
confined to the axil of the leaf, but sometimes at its base behind; and 
often there is a flower ou one side of the leaf, and the oval pendulous 
fruit on the other. At the apex of each branch a new bulb and leaf 
arc forming simultaneously. The point of the lip is dilated into a pair 
of wing-like lobes, which arc erect during flowering, Le. at right angles 
to the dice. 


Nat, Ord. UMBELLIFEILE. 

Peccedanejs. 

Pastinaca glavca; glabra, glauca, caule rigido parum ramoso, foliis 
radicalibus subcoriaceis longe petiolatis pinnatiscctis, foliolis 3-5 
raro integris srcpissimo profutidc bi-tri-lobis, lobis obovatis mucro- 
natis integerrimis , involucri involuccllique foliolis lanceolatis paucis 
persistentibus , calycis margine 5-dentato, fructu late ovali vittis 
linearibus inter juga solitariis iisque mquilongis, commissural bivit- 
tatnc, vittis marginalibus. 

Crescit frequens in graminosis prope Bclgaura.— Caulis 6-8 poll, altus, 
rami 1-2. Fetioli 3 poll, longi; foliola pollicaria. Flores flavi. 

A smooth, rigid, glaucous plant, with the leaves lying on the ground, 
and if not in flower or fruit hardly to be taken for an Umbellifen % a . Dr. 
Ritchie informs me in a note that the native name is “ Kolund,” that 
the root is eaten, and lias the taste and odour of a carrot. 
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Nat. Ord. CEUCIFERiE. 

{ Pleurorhizeas. 

Cardaminc Jdrmta , Linn. 

Var. mbmibellata* j semipcdalis, tota hirsutula, caule dicbotomo ra¬ 
mose, foliis pinnatisectis, foliolis 5-7 petiolulatis ovatis obtusis grosse 
crenath basi obliquis cuneatis terminali majore infimis multo mi- 
noribus, floribm corymbose-fane iculati.x paucis 2-3 lateralibm vel op- 
posiiifoUiSy pedicel lisfructu brevioribus, siliquis linearibus acutis sub- 
pollicaribus valvis planis. 

Mores flnvi, minuti. 

Crcscit in collibus prope Belgaum; fl. et fr. Julio.— C. corymbose. 
Hook, fil., proxima, diftert basi non raraosa, foliolis majoribus cre- 
natis, floribus nunquam axillaribus. 

A reference to Hook. 1c. no. C86, will give an excellent idea of the 
habit of this interesting little plant, for no nearer relationship or re¬ 
semblance could exist than between the Car da mine of Campbell's Island 
and that just described. It was found on a wild w r oodcd hill to the 
south-east of Belgaum, growing below trees; seed-stalk with wings, as 
in Dentaria . 


Nat. Ord. ASCLEPIADE/E. 

, PeRGULARIEjE. § Hoyejb. 

Hoya retusa; parasitica, penduln, vadicans, glabra, ramis longis tcre- 
tibus filifonuibus, foliis breve petiolatis linearibus triquetris apioe 
retusis carnosis pallidis, floribus in pedunenlo brevissimo axillnri 
solitariis vel gcniinis fasciculatis longe pedicellatis, pedicellis fili- 
formibus, calycis laciniis minimis acutis, corolla? alba* nitentis laci- 
niis ovatis obtusiusculis margine brevissimo velutino-fimbriatis, 
coronre staminem foliolis depressis obovatis rubris. 

Folia 1^-2 poll, longa, 2-2^ lin. lata, pagina superiore sulcata. Pedi- 

* In his MS. Mr. Dalzcll had considered this a new species, and called it C. 
lirtyrtummsis. He rightly compares it with Hr. Hooker’s C. enrifinborn in 1c. 
Plant, t. GSf‘>, from Campbell's Island ; but after an evainiuation of numerous speci¬ 
mens of C. hirstdn from various parts of the world, Dr. Hooker is compelled to 
unite C. corywbosa ns a vnrielv to hirsuta ; and the present state, with corymbose 
llowers and frail* (tor the inflorescence does not- y one rally elongate into a raceme 
even in fruit), along with specimens from other parts of India, Australia, etc., may 
omc under the same variety 
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celli 9 lin. longi. Corolla diam. 9 lin. Tn foliorum axillis sunt 
rami brevissimi, quorum internodia valde abbreviata, et folia fascicu- 
lata videntur.—Species singularis. Crescit in provincia Canara, et 
in sylvis “Pandilly” diciis; fl. temp, pluviali. 

Hcterostemma urceolatum; caulc volubili purpurco puberulo, foliis 
hcrbaceis glabris petiolutis late o vat is acutia basi cordatis ibique 
glandula instructis trinevviis, umbcllis (brevissime pedunculatis) 
paucifloris, pediccllis petiolo brevioribus, corolla prof unde urceolaba 
apicc brevissime 5-fida, laciniis mstivationc valvatis sinubus dentc 
minuto instructis. 

Corolla 8-10 lin. longa, basi vcntricosa, ore contracto, extus purpurco- 
rubcsceris, intus atro-purpureo, fundo s])arsim villoso ; corollse lacin'up 
triangulares, 1-1J lin. longm, dentes inter laciuias minuti. Corona 
ntamhiea 5-phylla, foliolis enrnosis (gynostegium superantibus et circa 
cum eupulam efformantibus) apice horizontal]'ter dilatatis, marginis 
intcrioris basi prominula, gynostegium amplectente, apicc dente in- 
troverso liorizontali instruoto. Antlicra: appcndice membranacca 
colorata terminate, polliniis in marginc gyuostegii applanati incum¬ 
bent ibus ovato-rotundatis parum compressis medio latere inferiorc 
aftixis brevissime stipitatis margine interiore ala pellucida instructis. 
Crescit rara in collibus prope Bel gaum; fl. Julio. 

1 was at first, inclined to consider this rare plant as the type of a 
new genus, but on a closer examination I found it to differ in no re¬ 
spect from JTeterostemma , except in the singular form of the corolla ; 
and this opinion was not affected even by a comparison of it with living 
specimens of IL Wallichii , Wight. It agrees also with the genus in 
llic small number of seeds in each ovary (twenty), for this is a pecu¬ 
liarity. The pollinia too are not to be mistaken, and arc very cor¬ 
rectly figured in Pelesscrt, Ic. Select, vol. v. In Marsdenia wc liave 
the “ corolla urceolata vel subrotata,” and the same may be said of 
Hcterostemma. 


{To be rontinued) 
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Flouula IIonqkongensis : an Enumeration of the Hants collected 

in the Island of Hong-Kong , by Major J. G. Champion, 95 th Jieg, t 

the determinations revised and the new species described by Geoiige 

Bentham, Esq. 

{Continued from p. 237.) 

Stylieieje. 

1. Stylidium uliginosum t Sw.— S. Sinicum, Mance, in Walp. Ann. 
vol. ii. p. 1030. 

Moist situ’itions, llong-Kong. Upon a careful comparison with spe¬ 
cimens sent by Dr. Gardner, of the original Ceylonese species, I cannot 
discover any difference. De Candolle’s character, taken probably from 
Swartz's figure, is so far incorrect that the rosulutc leaves are not in 
fact sessile; and it does not appear that the 8 . Kunlhii , Wall., from 
Silhet and Mergui, is anything but a rather more robust variety, with 
the leaves usually somewhat larger and firmer. 

CAMPANULACEiE. 

1. Piddingtonia nummulana , A. DC. Prodr. vol. vii. p. 341. 

Common in rice-fields, flowers purple, in February. 

2. Lobelia trigona, Boxb.— L. trigona et A. trialata , A. DC. Prodr. 
vol, vii. p. 359, 3Q0. 

Not common in Ilong-Kong. As suspected by De Candolle, the 
inspection of numerous specimens shows that the L. trialata , Ham., 
cannot be specifically distinguished from the common L. trigona . The 
leaves vary from cordate to almost acute at the base, sessile or pc- 
tiolate. 

The plant gathered by Mr. Hinds, which I had referred to Lobelia 
Chinensis t Lour., i9 not in Major Champion's collection; my specimen 
is however so poor that it is very doubtful whether my determination 
be correct. 

3. Platycodon grandiflorum , A. DC. Monogr. Campnn. p. 125, var. 
Cldnense .—P. Chinense , Lindl. et Paxt. FI. Gard. vol. ii. t. 61. 

On the Chukchow side of the island only; flowering in June. The 
first flower I examined had a three-celled ovary, and 1 was disposed to 
consider it as a true TTahlenbergia, different from the Dahurian Haig- 
codon; a further comparison however shows that it is more probably 
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a mere variety, more rigid in habit and foliage. The number of cells 
of the ovary is usually five, as in the Dahurian plant; the position 
of these cells with relation to the calyx is still uncertain, and there 
are scarcely sufficient characters to separate Platycodon gcnerically from 
the larger-flowered Wahlenbergia. 

4. Wahlenbergia agrestis, A. DC. Monogr. Campan. p. 145. 

Rice-fields, in March. Flowers pale blue. Some of Dr. Wallich’s 
Silhet specimens distributed as Campanula (Wahlenbergia) dehiscent, agree 
precisely with our plant, but belong probably also to the W. agrestis , 
which only differs from W. dehiscent in having narrower leaves, and 
blue, not white, flowers. 


GoodeniacEj®. 

1. Scmvola Lobelia , Linn., var. sericea . — S. sericea , Forst., DC. 
Prodr. vol. vii. p. 506. 

Rocks on the sea-shore, growing gregariously in large masses. 
Flowers in July. Drown (Prodr. p. 582) had already indicated the 
absence of any distinguishing character between S. Lobelia and S. seri¬ 
cea except the pubescence, which subsequent experience has shown to be 
very variable. De Yriesc, who has since worked up the genus with great 
detail, has proved the identity of the common maritime species of the 
New World (S. Plumieri) with that of the Old World, and it is now 
evident that not only the several forms collected under one species by 
Hance (Walp. Ann. vol.ii. p. 1055), but also the S. Plumieri, S. Thun - 
bergii, and S. Setiegalcmis, arc all varieties of one widely-spread mari¬ 
time species, for which however the old Linnnean name adopted by De 
Yriese, S. Lobelia, is quite sufficient, without the coining of the new 
one, 8. latevaga, proposed by Hance. 

Ehicace^e. 

1. Vaccinium Chinense , Champ., sp. n .; foliis sempervirentibus bre- 
viter petiolatis ovatis ocutis serrulatis ramisque glabris, racemis 
simplicibus subsecundis, corollis urceolato-cylindraceis calycibusque 
cano-pubescentibus, staminibus inclusis, fiiamentis barbatis, antheris 
minute aristatis longe birostratis, bacca dissepimentis spuriis sub- 
10-loculari.— Frutex v. arbor parva, ramis adultioribus tcretibus 
junioribus subangulatis. Folia 1-lJ-pollicaria, acuminata, basi in 
petiolum 1-2 liu. longum angustata, demum coriacea. Racemi axil- 
vol. iv. 2 Q 
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Iare9 v. subterminales, raro pollicem longi, incurvi, juniores sub- 
sequalcs, demuin floribus cernuis subsecundi. Bractect nunc foliace®, 
oblongo-lanceolatae, 2-3 lin. long®, plus minus persistentes, nunc 
lincares, parvae, caduc®. Bracteola minul®. Flores vix 3 lin. longi. 
Calycis dentes parvi, acuti. Corolla alba, fere cylindrioa, dentibus 
minimis reflexis. Genitalia corollam subsequantia. Antherarum 
tubuli loculis ipsis subtriplo longiores; aristae dorsnlcs latitudine an¬ 
therarum brcviores, patentes, sursiun incurv®. Discus epigynus cras- 
siusculus, villosus. Ovarium 5-loculare, ovulis in loculis paucis. 
Bacca pisi minoris magnitudine, ceerulca, dissepimentis spuriis in- 
trusis sub-10-loculare, seminibus paucis. 

IIong-Kong. A pretty species, flowering in July and August, and 
ripening its fruit in September. I should have taken it for the V\ 
bradeatum , Tliunl)., but that Zuccarini, in his detailed description of 
that species (PL Jap. Pam. Nat. sect. ii. p. 6), besides differences 
in the size of the flowers and leaves, and in the length of the racemes 
and petioles, states expressly that the anthers arc without arista;, 
whereas I have found them in all the flowers I have examined, al¬ 
though so small that they may have escaped Zuecarini’s observation. 
The structure of the ovary and fruit would place this plant next to the 
sections Batodendron and Qyanococcus of Asa Gray, with neither of 
which groupes however do the other characters precisely agree. 

2. Azalea Indica, Linn. 

Abundant and growing most luxuriantly on the banks of streams. 

3. Azalea squamata , Lindl. Journ. llort. Soc. vol. i. p. 152.—Bot. 
Reg. 1847, t. 3. 

Abundant on the hills. 

4. Azalea myrtifolia , Champ, in Bot. Mag. sub t. 4609; foliis petio- 
latis ovali-oblongis ellipticisve apice emarginatis cum mucrone calloso 
basi acutis subglabris nitidis, gemrais imbricato-squamatis unifloris, 
pcdunculis hispidis, floribus pentandris, sepalis orbiculatis ciliato- 
hispidis, corolla sub-5-partita laciniis obovali-oblongis. 

On the Black Mountain, on rocks with A. squamata and A. Indica , 
where it was first seen by Col. Eyre in March 1849. In the article of 
the ‘ Botanical Magazine ’ quoted above will be found a detailed de¬ 
scription; the A. ovata , Lindl., is there inserted by mistake as a 
liong-Kong plant, the article A. myrtifolia in the manuscript having 
been intended to be substituted for that of A . ovata . 
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The Azalea ramentacea , described by Lindley (Journ. Hort. Soc. 
vol. iv. p. 291), is believed have come from Hong-Kong, but I have 
seen no specimens from thence. 

6. Rhododendron Championa, Hook. Bot. Mag. t. 4609. 

Ravines of Mount Victoria. The flowers are either white with the 
centre ochre with lurid spots, or pinkish with ochre or lurid spots. 

Col. Eyre is said to have since discovered another new Rhododendron 
on Mount Gough, which I have not seen. 

6. Enkyanthus quinqueflorus , Lour., var. brevicalyx .— E. reticulata*, 
Lindl.—DC. Prodr. vol. vii. p. 733. 

Abundant on the hills. There are very fine shrubs of it in the Happy 
Valley woods. 

The Enkyanthus uniflorus, which 1 formerly described from Hind’s 
specimens, must be suppressed, having been founded on a mistake. 
Some imperfect flowers of E. quinqueflorus had been mixed with im¬ 
perfect specimens of Azalea squamata . 

UXUICULAKINE^E. 

The marshes of llong-Kong contain at least four or five Utricu- 
lar'wc> which appear however all to be identical with widely-spread East 
Indian species. Of these, four are in Major Champion’s collection, viz. 
1. U. diant ha , Room, ct Schult., Wight, Ic. t. 1669 ; 2. U. humilis, 
Vahl, Wight, lc. t. 1572; 3. U. ceerulea , Linn., Wight, Ic. t. 1583; 
and 4. (if 1 am not mistaken in the determination) U. uliginosa, Vahl, 
but the specimens of the latter are old and have lost their leaves, and 
the identification of Utricular ire from dried specimens is at all times 
exceedingly difficult. To the above must be added the U . externa , 
Hancc, in Walp. Ann. vol. iii. p. 8, which is evidently distinct from 
any of the foregoing, but which, from the description given, must be 
closely allied to, if not identical with, the common East Indian U.fas- 
ciculata , Roxb. 


Paimulaceas. 

1* Lysimachia alpestris, Champ., sp. n.; piloso-hispida, subacaulis, fo¬ 
lds rosulatis oblongo-spathulatis subobovatisve, pcdunculis unifloris 
v. irais racemiferis, corolla late rotata, filamentis mouadelphis, steri- 
libus obsolctis .—Caulk perennis, nunc brevissimus, foliis radicalibus 
rosulatis obtectus, nunc quasi prolifer ramulos seu stoloncs emittit 
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1-2-polli cares, apice rosulato-foliiferos. Folia 1-1£ poll, longa, 8-5 
lin. lata, bnsi in petiolnm plus minus angustata, margine integerrima 
et revoluta, apice obtuso, utrinque pilis longis articulatis hyalinis his- 
pida ct glandulis minutis conspersa, supra inter pilos glabra et demum 
granuloso-vcrrucosa, subtus furfure minuta pallentia v. rufescentia. 
Fedunculi folia mquantes, uti calyces liispidi et glanduliferi, inferiores 
srope scapiformes v. stoloniformes apico racemum brevissimum v. 
fasciculum ilorum foliis intcrmixtum ferunt. Sepala oblonga, acumi¬ 
nata, 2 lin. longa. Corolla fiava, 8-9 lin. diametro, tubo brovissimo, 
limbo rotato 6-partito, laciniis late ovatis minute fimbriatis. Fila - 
mcnta brevia, ultra medium connata in cupulam inter stamina ob¬ 
scure et obtuse 5-dcntatam. Antheree oblonga). Ovarium unilocu- 
lare, placenta globosa multiovulata. Capsnla calyce brevior, globosa, 
valvulis 5 integris dchiscens. 

In subalpinc situations, flowering in April. This very distinct species 
appears in some measure to connect Androsace with hysimachia , having 
somewhat of the habit of the former, with the inflorescence and floral 
characters of Lysimachia. 


MVRSINEiE. 

1. Msesa Sinensis , A. DC. Prod. vol. viii. p. 82, var. glabrior . 

Very common in Hong-Kong, flowering early in spring. Fortune’s 
specimens, n. 151, agree more exactly with l)e Candolle’s character; 
Major Champion’s are less hairy, and the panicles shorter; but all the 
species of this genus are very variable. 

2. Maosa coriacea , Champ., sp. n.; glaberrima, foliis clliptico-oblongis 
integerrimis v. remote dentatis coriaceis margine revolutis, paniculis 
petiolum brevem mquantibus rarius duplo longioribus, bracteis ovatis, 
bracteolis lobisque calycinis obtusissimis, drupa globosa obtusa.— 
Folia 3-4-pollicaria, brevitcr et obtuse acuminata, basi acuta v. ob- 
tusiuscula, petiolo 2-4-lineari, supra demum nitidula, punctis pellu- 
cidis minutis vix sub lente conspicuis, costa venisque primariis paucis 
supra impressis subtus elevatis. Bractece squamaeformes, late ovatas; 
bracteolse orbiculatse v. fere reniformes. Calycis lacinim orbiculatm, 
longitudinaliter glanduloso-lineatae. Corolla fere 2 lin. longa, alba, 
tubo lato calyce subduplo longiore, limbi laciniis rotundatis vix cre- 
nulatis. Ovarium calyci adnatum, disco lato depresso-pyramidato. 
Drupa 2 lin. diametro. 
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Equally common with the M. Sinensis, flowering in Bpring. It is 
readily distinguished from all species known to me by the leathery con¬ 
sistence of the leaves, and the short inflorescence. I formerly referred 
it to the M. neinoralis , A. DC., but that species appears to have broader 
and thinner leaves, and a differently shaped fruit. 

8. Embclia Ribes , Burm.—A. DC. Prod. vol. viii. p. 85. 

Common in ravines of Mount Victoria and the Happy Valley woods. 

4. Samara obovata. — Choripetalum obovatum , Benth. in Lond. Journ. 
Bot. vol. i. p. 490.— C. Benthamianum , Hance in Walp. Ann. Bot. 
vol. iii. p. 10. 

A common shrub at West Point and Victoria Peak. Flowers small, 
yellowish-wliite, scentless. The genus Choripetalum , DC., is reduced 
to Samara , Linn., on the authority of Arnott, as quoted in Wight, II- 
lustr. vol. ii. p. 139, who has shown that the plate of Burraann, which 
has misled modern botanists, was erroneously referred by Linnaeus to 
his Samara . The leaves in our species vary from obovate to oblong, 
but they have so frequently a tendency to the obovate form that I see 
no reason for changing the specific name originally given. 

5. MyrBine capitellata , Wall.—A. DC. Prod. vol. viii. p. 94, var. 
angmtifolia. 

Hong-Kong, growing to a tree, but flowers (in February) also as a 
shrub. This form only differs from the var. /3. parvifolia , A. DC., in 
the leaves being rather longer and narrower. The Javanese plant re¬ 
ferred by Zollinger and Moritzi to the M\ avenis , and several other sup¬ 
posed Eastern species, must be added to the varieties of this plant, if 
the Silhet, Nilgherry, and Ceylon forms already united with it are really 
mere varieties qf the original large-leaved Nepalese M. capitellata . 

6. Ardisia pauciflora, Heyne.—A. DC. Prod. vol. viii. p. 127. 

In ravines. Shrubby. Flowers small, white, with orange dots. I 
had at first considered this as new, but on a closer examination I can 
find nothing to distinguish it from East Indian specimens of A . pauci- 
Jlora . 

7. Ardisia crispa, A. DC. Prod. vol. viii. p. 134. 

Victoria Peak and near the Buddhist Temple, rare, flowering in July. 

8. Ardisia punctata , Lindl.—A. DC. Prod. vol. viii. p. 135, 

Abundant on Victoria Peak, flowering in June. 

9. Ardisia Japonvca , Bluinc.—A. DC. Prod. vol. viii. p. 135. 

In the bed of a ravine of Mount Victoria in July. 
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10. Ardisia jprimulafolia, Gardn. et Champ, in Kew Joum. Bot. 
vol. i. p. 324. 

In grassy places in ravines, Mount Victoria, also Black Mountain, 
Mounts Parker and Gough, and elsewhere, but rare. When growing 
it has quite the habit of a Primrose. 

11. iEgiceras fragrant, Kaen. 

Salt-water marshes. Flowers very fragrant in March and April; 
fruits in May. 


Sapotaceje. 

1. Sideroxylon JFightianum, Hook, et Arn. Bot. Beech, p. 196. t. 41. 

Happy Valley Woods and Mount Victoria. Flowers whitish, the 
lobes of the corolla and sterile stamens rather broader than they arc 
figured by Hooker, and somewhat cordate at the base. Fruit black, 
ovoid or oblong, half an inch long. The original S. Wigktianum, Wall., 
a very different plant, has been shown by A. He Candolle to be a species 
of Itonandra . 


Ebenaceje. 

1. Bospidios vaecinioides , A. DC. Prod. vol. viii. p. 220. 

Very abundant all over the island, and much resembles our common 
Box in habit. Flowers in June. 

2. Diospyros Morrisiana , Ilance in Walp. Ann. Bot. vol. iii. p. 14. 
Mounts Victoria, Gough, and Parker. The male flowers, which ap¬ 
pear in May, agree with llanee’s character; the female are unknown. 
The fruit, gathered in December, is somewhat oblong, or nearly glo¬ 
bose, yellow, edible, about 8 lines in diameter, 4-cellcd, each cell 1- 
seeded. Seeds chestnut-coloured, oval-oblong, compressed. 

3. Diospyros eriantlia , Champ., sp. n.; subarborea, foliis subbifariis 
oblongo-lanccolatis supra nitidis subtus ad venas ramulisque pilosis, 
floribus masculis subsessilibus 1-2-nis bracteatis tetrameris, corolla 
extus dense pilosa tubo angusto, staminibus 16, feemineis solitariis, 
ovario biloculari, stylis ad medium connatis integris.— Ramuli novelli 
plus minus pilis ferrugincis appressis vestiti, demum fere glabrati. 
Gemmarum squama) numerosse, bifariam imbricatce, pilis ferrugineo- 
sericcis vestitac. Folia breviter pctiolata, 2 £-4 poll, longa, poll, 
lata, acuminata, basi rotundata v. acutiuscula, tenuiter coriacea, costa 
venisque priraariis utrinsecus 4-5 subtus valde prominentibus et pilis 
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fermgincis nunc copiosis longis nunc parvis raris induti9. Pedunculi 
masculi brcvissimi, squamis imbricatis ferrugineo-pilosis obtecti. 
Calyces dense et molliter pilosi, fere 2 lin. longi, lobis 4 latis acu- 
tiusculis. Corolla alba, pariter villosa, tubo cylindrico calyce paulo 
longiore, lobis 4 ovatis. Stamina 1 6 , 4-seriata; iilamenta interiora 
brevia, exteriora elongata; anther® acuminatae. Ovarii abortivi 
rudimentum parvuin. FI. fominei: Corolla ignota. Ovarium (ex 
Champ.) villosum, biloculare, ovulis in loculis solitariis pendulis. 
Styli ad medium connati. Bacca cxsucca, oblonga, pollice brevior, 
obtusa, extus pilosa, abortu monosperma. 

Happy Valley woods ; flowers in July and August; fruits in Janu¬ 
ary. With some general resemblance in foliage to the B. stricta, Roxb., 
and to the Gunisanlhes pilosula , A. DC., this species is very different 
in structure from either. 


Stybaoeje*. 

1. Symplocos Japonic a, 4. DC. Prod. vol. viii. p. 255, var.? crassi- 
folia; foliis integerrimis, calycis lobis obtusis cciliatis. 

Mount Victoria. Shrubby. The inflorescence is in subsessile fasci¬ 
cles, as in S. tinctoria ; the leaves thick and shining, 2 J to 3J inches 
long, and about 11 broad. The character of S. Japonica , as given in 
the * Prodromus,’ certainly does not agree with our specimens, espe¬ 
cially in the small size attributed to the leaves, their serrated margin, 
the pubescent racemes, and the acute ciliate calyces; but the specimen 
of 8 . lucida , Sieb. et Zucc. (which i9 the S. Japonica , A. DC.) communi¬ 
cated to me by Zuccarini himself, has the inflorescence and calyx of our 
Hong-Kong plant; the leaves are intermediate in size, with here and 
there a few small indentures, so that most probably all these forms be¬ 
long to one variable species, nearer allied to the American S. tinctoria 
than to any Asiatic species. 

2. Symplocos (Hopea) microcarpa , Champ., sp. n.; glaberrima, foliis 
elliptico-oblongis longe acuminatis vix crenulatis basi acutis, racemis 
axillaribus simplicibus v. a basi trifurcatis folio pluries brevioribus, 
calycis lobis latis obtusis, drupa parva subglobosa.— Arbor parva, 
affinis quodamraodo S. caudate , Wall, liami tenues. Folia 2-4 

* I am aware that Mr. Miers excludes Symplocos from Styracea , but his views of 
its affinities arc not yet published in sufficient detail to justify the disturbing l)e Can¬ 
dolle’s arrangement in a partial Florulu like the present one. 
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poll, longa, poll, lata, acumine quam in S . caudata breviore, 
subcoriacea, nitidula, petiolo brevissimo. Jtaoemi axillares, sub- 
semipollicares, saspius simplices, rigiduli. Flores in genere parvi, 
sessilcs, haud crebri. Bractea orbiculat© v. reniformes, squamae- 
formes, seepe ciliolatse. Calycis tubus brcvissimus, lacinim breviter 
orbiculatae, post anthesin inflexee. Fetala yix linea longiora, ob- 
longa, ima basi cum staminibus in annulum brevem connata. Fila- 
menta non manifeste pentadelpba. Ovarium triloculare v. interdum 
biloculare. Stylus corollam sequans, stigmate capitato vix lobato. 
Brupa globosa v. ovoideo-globosa, calycis limbo coronata, vix 2 lin. 
diametro, abortu monosperma. Semina perfecta non vidi. 

Happy Valley woods. 

The Syrnplocos sinica, Ker., so frequently sent from the adjoining 
continent, does not appear to have been as yet gathered in IIong-Kong. 
3. Styrax suberifolium , Hook, et Am. Bot. Beech, p. 196. t. 40. 
Bather common, forming a shrub or small tree. The flowers, ap¬ 
pearing in May, vary, as in other species, in the number of parts, being 
as frequently pentamerous as tctramerous; they are white, and sweet- 
scented. The fruit, about the size of a hazel-nut, splits into three 
valves, from the apex to the base. The seed, usually solitary, is nearly 
globose. 

4. Styrax odoratissimum , Champ., sp. n.; ramulis minute puberulis, 
foliis ovato-oblongis acuminatis subintegerrirais basi acutiusculis 
glabris, pedunculis 1-2-floris geminisve supra-axillaribus summis 
racemosis, calyce campanulato apice membranacco integro v. irregu- 
lariter lobato, drupa oblique ovoidea acuminata a basi dehiscente.— 
Folia membranacea, subtripollicnria, iis S. Porteriani similliina nisi 
glabriora. Pedicelli plerique calyce longiores, uti calyces et corolla} 
pilis steliatis canescentes. Flores nutantes iis S. officinalis paulo 
minores. Bractea minutm. Staminum filainenta complanata, ciliata, 
juniora basi connata, supra medium geniculata. Anthera lineares, 
in flore aperto apice recurvse, breviter acuminatae, pilis steliatis cou- 
spersm. Ovarium ultra medium calyci adnatum; placenta centralis, 
crassa, a parictibus libera, sed alas 3 emittens cavitatem in loculos 
3 incompletos dividentes. Ovula in loculis spuriis 6, biserialia, om¬ 
nia certe adscendentia. Brupa 5 lin. longa, basi rotuudata et brevis- 
sime tantum adnata, apice styli basi oblique acuminata. Semen ob¬ 
lique ovoideum. 
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Ravines of Mount Victoria. A most beautiful, moderate-sized shrub, 
by no means so common as the S. suber [folium, and well deserving in¬ 
troduction into this country. It has much the appearance of Deutsia 
acahra; its flowers, in April, arc most deliciously and delicately scented, 
much resembling the perfume of violets. It is evidently allied to S- 
virgatum and 8. Porter ianum, but the leaves are much smoother, the 
flowers longer, etc. The ovules arc all erect, as described by Zuccarini 
in the S. Japonicum , a species in other respects differing considerably 
from ours. The & ugreate , Don, or Cyrta agredis , Lour., must also be 
nearly allied to S. odoratminium, but the fruit is said to be attenuated 
at the base as well as at the apex. De Candolle was indeed disposed 
to reject the Cyrta altogether from Styrax\ as having, according to 
Loureiro, the “gennen superum,” but in Styrax itself the ovary is, to 
the present day, as frequently described as superior after Jussieu, as 
inferior after Linnaeus. 

(Tv he continued.) 


Letter front. Mil. SPJIUCK to George Bkntilam, KsQ. 

S. Gabriel da Carhoeira, Rio Negro, Apiil 15, 1852 
The last Oorreio brought me your letter of August 16, 1851, in 
which you inform me of the safe arrival of my cases. My principal 
object in writing now is to inform you that l left a ca6c of plants at 
Uanmiaca, below the falls of SaG Gabriel, to be despatched to Pam by 
the first opportunity, and 1 expect it will be forwarded about this time. 
In future you will probably receive my sendings in but small quantities 
at a time, the smallness of the vessels that navigate these upper waters 
not allowing of above one or two smallish cases being sent in them ; 
hut you can of course keep them by you until you have 800 or 400 
species to distribute. 

1 found it a great advantage travelling in my own canoe. 1 had it fit¬ 
ted up so that I could work comfortably, and stow away my plants when 
dried, besides being able to dry my paper on the top of the cabins 
when it was inconvenient to stop in the middle of the day. I was also 
master of my own movements,—could stop where and when I liked,— 
save that it was necessary to keep the Indians in good humour. When 
the weather was cool they did not like to be interrupted in pulling, but 
VOL. iv. 2 R 
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when they were toiling under a hot sun they rather liked a stoppage 
now and then. Towards the end of the voyage they got into the habit 
of peering into the trees as we went along in the hot afternoons, and 
would call out to me—busy among iny papers in the cabin—“0 
patrao! aikue potera poranga ” (“ Patron! here’s a pretty flower ”). 
I of course turned out to see if it was anything new, as it often proved 
to be. 

Lecythides were very numerous, and I had not time cither to gather 
or preserve all I saw. I hoped to get some of them here in fruit, but 
1 cannot see a single Lecytliis in the Gapo of the falls. 

The Leguminosa, nos. 1801, 1891, and 1937, were frequent nearly 
all the way up, and I saw forms which I could not tell to which of 
these they should be referred. If I had been walking on a mountain¬ 
side it would have been easy to have gathered a specimen or two of 
these apparently intermediate forms, but when a large canoe had to be 
stopped, and a tree to be climbed or cut down for this purpose, involv¬ 
ing a considerable waste of time, 1 felt it. was not worth the trouble. 

The Dicorynia , 1918, was frequent and very ornamental, from a 
little below Barcellos nearly to the base of the falls. About the falls 
its place is supplied by another C&salpineous tree (2077), which 1 
gathered in flower, and hope to get also with ripe fruit. 

Shortly after 1 reached here my montaria broke from its moorings 
one night, and went over the falls. 1 sent my two men in quest of 
it: they were out all night, and returned next day with the montaria, 
which an honest Indian had found, almost uninjured, wedged between 
two rocks; they brought me also a branch of a tree in flower, which 
proved to be a small-leaved Dicorynia, Three or four days afterwards 
l went, down the Ms to get more of it, but the flowers were nearly all 
gone, and, strange to say, we could find only that one tree from wliich 
the men had plucked the branch. 

Guh lamas were tolerably frequent, but possibly all reducible to one 
species. It was scarcely possible to preserve their flowers, on account 
of the number of caterpillars bred in them. 

Jt would surprise most people to be told that Proteacea are so nu¬ 
merous on the shores of the Rio Negro (in individuals, not in species) 
as to give a marked character to the vegetation. I am acquainted with 
three or four Proteacea ( Andriopetala ) of the terra Jirma , but I have 
never been able to find them in flower or fruit. All that l have 
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hitherto gathered (including the one from Santarcm) are of the Gapo; 
all arc remarkable for the leaves of the young plants being polymor¬ 
phous—pinnate, pinnatifid, or laciniated,—though this is not noted by 
Eudlicher under Andriopetalum . 

The'fmest tree on the Rio Negro is no. 1957, apparently an unde- 
scribcd Bignoniacea. Notwithstanding its inferior ovary, I think its 
affinity is clearly with Bignoniacea. If the genus be new, I hope you 
will allow me to call it Henriquezia, in honour of Signor Hcnrique 
Autonij, a native of Leghorn, but for more than thirty years settled at 
the Barra do Rio Negro, where he has constantly rendered every as¬ 
sistance to scientilic and other travellers dining that period, as you 
may see by referring to all the works that have been lately written re¬ 
specting these rivers. 

An Ochiacea , no. 2012, which seems to be new, I have ventured to 
dedicate to my friend Mr. A. Wallace, the entomologist, who, besides 
his natural history pursuits, has found time to collect much curious 
and valuable information respecting the Rio Negro and its aboriginal 
inhabitants, which, as he is about to return to England, he will pro¬ 
bably shortly give to the world. 

Near St. Isabel 1 got another large Caju (Cashew-tree), with sweet- 
scented flowers, which I have called Anacardium suaveolens. 

My Indians came from Uanauaca, and were only engaged to take 
me thus far up the river, Uanauaca is but a single sitio, the most 
flourishing on the llio Negro, belonging to a Senhor Manoel Jacinto 
da Souza, who was Commandant of Sno Gabriel when Schomburgk 
passed down the llio Negro. Whilst waiting here, comes the Tochana 
(chief) of Sa5 Jeronymo, on the Rio Uaupes, with a dozen naked In¬ 
dians, to trade with Manoel Jacinto, and I seized the opportunity for 
continuing my voyage by their aid. My departure was still delayed a 
lew days (I was there about three weeks in all) by an attack of fever, 
which happily proved only temporary. 

At Uanauaca I was employed in packing my plants into other paper, 
and writing labels to them. I also varied my occupation by a few 
rambles, one of which, in particular, to an inundated campo by a lake 
on the opposite (south) side of the river, was productive of much no¬ 
velty. 1 was glad to get, at Uanauaca, a Cecropiaceous tree, of whose 
fruit I had heard much spokeu in the Barra, and which is frequent near 
sitios through all the upper Rio Negro—the great Cocura: it seems 
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a species of Pourouma, Aubl.; and the small Cocura (Cocttra-t), sent 
from the Barra, is probably of the same genus, though I formerly 
thought it an undcscribed genus. 

Above Uanauaca all was rapids; indeed there had been little else 
from St. Isabel, and it still took me several days to get to the base of 
the great falls. To ascend the latter took three mortal days and nights, 
and I can assure you that cataracts are far more delightful things to 
look at than to go up or down. We had some narrow escapes, and 
contrived to make a hole in the keel of the canoe, which kept my men 
baling out water the whole of the last night. The principal fall is just 
below Sao Gabriel, and its roar is ever in my ear; but up to the mouth 
of the Uaupcs the river is still nothing but falls and rapids. 1 went 
thus far (to Sao Joaquim) shortly after reaching Sao Gabriel, in order 
to visit Mr. Wallace, who was brought to death’s door by “ Rio Negro 
fever,” whose effects will probably long hang on him, though he has 
happily got about again. 

From llanauaca upwards it was scarcely possible to do anything, on 
account of the rapids. It was necessary to fasten everything to the 
sides of the tohla, to prevent their falling one on the other; nor was 
it possible to dry any paper on the outside. It is not very pleasant 
work here to be always among cataracts in my excursions. T have 
been once the whole length of the falls, and up again: I was out four 
days, but two of them were lost time. I made my station at the house 
of the pilot of the falls, at the foot of the latter, and arrived just in 
time to see the commencement of one of their great “ festas.” Much 
against my will 1 was compelled also to see the end of it, for no one 
would stir until after two days of drinking and two nights of dancing. 
I was interested to hear the legend of the discovery of the Mandiocca- 
root, sung in the Barru language; but this was poor consolation for 
such a loss of time, and you may imagine how I fretted in my impri¬ 
sonment in a small rocky island, begirt with foaming waters, where 1 
could not find a single flower that 1 had not already gathered. In re¬ 
turning, with four men, we passed all the falls without accident, until 
reaching the great fall above mentioned; here, in dragging the boat 
up the rocks it filled with water, and a large parcel of plants in paper, 
about three feet high, was so completely soaked that two men could 
scarcely carry it. Two large vascula full of fresh specimens floated 
out, but we secured them, and I lost only a few plants, that were loose 
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in a basket. I was much fatigued, having been on the water from six 
in the morning till five in the afternoon, yet I had now the soaked 
parcel to open out and the plants to transfer to dry paper, which occu¬ 
pied me until midnight. To some of them the mischief was already 
done—the leaves had begun to disarticulate; but you must take the 
specimens as they are, as I shall probably not. find the same again. 
Whatever advantages Sao Gabriel may have as a station, on account of 
its interesting vegetation, it has disadvantages so great that if 1 had 
commenced my South American collections here T dare say 1 should have 
given them up in despair. The house I am in is very old . the thatch 
is slocked with rats, vampires, scorpions, cockroaches, and other pests 
to society ; the floor (being simply mother earth) is undermined by 
Saiiba ants, with whom 1 have had some terrible contests: in one 
night they carried off as much farinha as I could eat in a month ; then 
they found out my dried plants, and began to cut them up and carry 
them off. I have burnt them, smoked them, drowned them, trod on 
them, and in short retaliated in every possible way, so that at this 
moment T believe not a Saiiba dares show its face inside the house; 
but they demand my constant vigilance. Then the termites, which are 
more insidious in their approaches, have covered ways along every 
post and beam: they have already eaten up a towel, and made their 
way into a deal packing-case, where fortunately they found nothing 
to their taste. But the greatest nuisance at Sao Gabriel is one l had 
not foreseen. Almost the sole inhabitants are the soldiers of the gar¬ 
rison, and do you know how the armies of Brazil arc recruited ? When 
a man commits a crime which entitles him to transportation, he is en¬ 
listed and inarched off to one of the frontier posts. Thus, of the four¬ 
teen men composing the garrison of Sao Gabriel, there is not one who 
has not committed some serious crime, and at least half of them are 
murderers. Judge with what security I can leave my house for a few 
days: it has already been twice entered during my absence, and about 
two gallons of rum, a quantity of molasses and vinegar, and some other 
things, stolen from it. 

I have in the house with me two Indians, a hunter and a fisherman. 
Oue at least is an absolute necessity, to prevent my dying of hunger, 
for here is nothing to be bought, not even an egg or a banana; for 
farinha 1 have had to send to the Bio Uaupcs. The hunter I brought 
with me from the Barra: he is an excellent shot, and keeps me mostly 
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well supplied with game; he is also useful to me for climbing trees 
and rowing, at both of which he cannot be excelled; but he is a ter¬ 
rible fellow for casha^a, like indeed most of his race. I induced one 
of the Uaupe Indians, who came with me from Uanauaca, to become 
my fisherman: he was with me about two months, when the com¬ 
mandant of the fort seized him for the service of the courier to the 
Barra. Indians to row the courier’s canoe are obtained in this way:— 
a detachment of soldiers is sent by night to enter the sitios and seize 
as many men as arc wanted, who are forthwith chipped into prison, and 
there kept until the day of sailing—in irons, if they make any resist¬ 
ance. The Voyage averages fifty days, and these poor fellows receive 
neither pay nor even food for the whole of this time. An Indian 
however never dies of hunger when his brother Indian has food, and 
these men call at the nearest sitio to replenish their supply of farinha 
from time to time. But such treatment is a great disgrace to the 
Government, and it is not to be wondered at that the Indians hide 
themselves in the forests when they get wit that the courier is about to 
be despatched. Within these few days 1 have been fortunate enough 
to engage another fisherman. It is wortli my while to keep these two 
men, solely for the sake of accompanying me in my excursions, for it is 
not safe to venture among the falls with fewer than two oars. 

From St. Isabel to the mouth of the Uaupes the tops of the rocks 
were covered with Podostemea, but all dead, the water having long ago 
left them. When the river begins to go down,—that is, after midsum¬ 
mer,—they are in perfection. 

The serras around Sao Gabriel wore a great attraction to my es¬ 
tablishing myself here. I began with the lowest, which rises at the 
back of Sao Gabriel. In streams about its base I got several Ferns, 
but on the serra itself nothing. I then undertook to ascend a serra 
which appears in front, on the right bank, when one goes half a day’s 
journey up the river. On Schomburgk’s map it is marked Mount 
Wauarimapan, but no one knows it by that name; the Indian name 
is Urucu-iuitera (or the Hill of Anatto), but it is more generally known 
by its Portuguese name, Serra do Gama. I established myself at the 
nearest sitio, and set some Indians to work to cut a road through the 
forest—a necessary preliminary, as no one living had ascended the serra. 

[ succeeded in reaching the very highest point of the serra, but it cost 
me above a week; and here also the serra itself proved barren of no- 
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velty, being clad with lofty forest to its summit, and destitute of water 
save near its base. It is 1500 feet high above the river at Sao Ga¬ 
briel. All these serrns arc huge masses of granite, rising abruptly out 
of the plain. You have no idea what work it is climbing them; towards 
the base they arc strewed with blocks as big as churches, all enveloped 
in forest, and netted over with twiners. In a “ Caa-tinga” at the base 
of the Scrra do Gama I made an interesting collection. There are also 
other Caa-tingas, or “ white forests,” in the neighbourhood; the soil 
a thin covering of white sand over granite; the trees 1ow t ; twiners 
scarcely any; trunks hung with Ferns and Orchises, branches with 
Ilepalicfs. The Ferns very interesting; the Orchises numerous, but in¬ 
significant ; the Hepaiica} few in species. Scarcely any of the trees arc 
now in flower, but they seem all peculiar. 

I am now entering another great Guarana country. 1 have seen a 
few plants in the sitios, but it is across the frontier that it is cultivated 
and used in the greatest quantity. The Havre Indians of Venezuela 
drink it in immense quantities, especially the first thing in a morning, 
in place of coffee, and they use only the fresh berry, grated, without 
sugar. Their name for it is Cttpana (perhaps Aublct’s name Cujmnia , 
applied to other plants of the same family, might be traced to the same 
root). I have got a few specimens of Guarana, and shall be able to 
get more. It seems to flower and fruit all the year round, but no 
fruit is allowed to ripen, as the people gather it while yet green ; I am 
not certain that it is the same as the Guarana of the Maues, but 1 be¬ 
lieve it to be so. The stem twines, but I have not seen any tendrils. 

The river has been rising and falling ever since 1 reached Sao Ga¬ 
briel (January 15), but on the whole gaining. The strength of the 
rainy season is now coming on (there is never any dry season, properly 
speaking), and will continue unabated until the river is full, about St. 
John’s day : until past that period I am a fixture here, and afterwards 
my plans are uncertain. The Comraandante of Marabitanas invites 
me to go up the Ioanna with him, and visit the Serra de Tunuhy, but 
I have had some experience of travelling in other people’s boats, and 
fmd it more agreeable, and even less expensive, travelling in my own. 
On the voyage from Santarcm to the Barra the rum, coffee, and sugar 
for every person on board was furnished by me, and the captain lived 
entirely at my expense; there was besides my own feed and Mr. 
King’s, and his wages of u milrei per day, anrl this for a space of sixty- 
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three days, and under circumstances which almost rendered collecting 
impossible. These so-called “ negociantes” of the Amazon correspond 
to our hucksters in England: poorer devils you could not find in any 
country, and they arc glad to lay hold on a passenger, whom they make 
to beur nearly all the expense of the voyage. 

My own wishes point now to the Uaupcs, a large river, which is 
undoubtedly the main branch of the Rio Negro, and whose source can¬ 
not be far from Santa Fe de Bogota. The general course of the Rio 
Negro is easterly (not southerly, as is generally said), and nearly pa¬ 
rallel to that of the Japura ; the Indians frequently cross from oric to 
the other. I suppose I may have got some plants on the Rio Negro 
which Martins found on the Japura. The sources of the Rio Negro 
arc well known ; they arc not much above Thonio, and all the ramifi¬ 
cations represented on maps extending westward arc imaginary. I 
have conversed with several people who have crossed from the upper 
part of the Ioanna by a short portage to the (vunviarc (a branch of the 
Orinoco), without encountering any tributary of the Rio Negro. 

The ancient “Onpitania do Rio Negro” has lately been elevated into 
a province, under the name of ‘Provincia do Amazonas,” with the 
Barra for its capital. They talk of making the Barra u tk porto do 
mar,” and allowing foreign vessels to trade to it; but this is too good 
news to be true—the Brazilians have a mortal fear of an English 
steamer entering the Amazon. 


BOTANIOA L IN FORM A TK)N. 


Paper of Daphne Laurel {Spurge Laurel). 

Now that public attention is so much directed to the obtaining use¬ 
ful fibre from Various plants, whether for textiles or for our paper ma¬ 
nufactories, it may not be uninteresting to our readers to know that 
paper has been prepared from the common European Spurge-Laurel 
(Daphne Laureola). In the north of India, allied species of Daphne 
(Daphne cannahina , Daphne Gardner! , etc.), have been, perhaps for 
centuries, employed by the natives in the preparation of a strong and 
useful paper for the ordinary purposes of the country. Dr. Wnllich 
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has recently presented to our Museum of Economic Botany at Kew, 
together with many other valuable articles, specimens of paper pre¬ 
pared by Professor Joannes Brignoli v. Brunhoff, of the University of 
Modena, accompanied by the following note, addressed to Dr. Waliich 
in 1839 :—“ Je nc sais pas si vous avez connaissance que j*ai suivi cn 
Europe le procede do Kamaon pour obtenir de papier inattaquable 
dcs tignes avec la Daphne Laureola % au lieu de la Daphne cannabina . 
Je vous en remets deux petits <5chantillons.” This paper exactly re¬ 
sembles, in its colour, texture, and strength, the Indian paper above 
mentioned. 


Gynerium saccharoides. 

Even in our own gardens, we are now familiar with an exceedingly 
beautiful species of Gynerium , a Grass or Reed, native of South Brazil; 
but capable of bearing the winter unharmed with us, the Gynerium 
argenteum of Nees von Esenbeck {Jrundo Sellona , Schultes). Our 
flowering plants are at this moment (October 18th) eleven feet high; 
the foliage six feet long; the flower-stalks, with their large silvery pani¬ 
cles, many from the same root, waving with every breath of wind, four 
to six feet above the leaves.—A still more remarkable Reed, especially as 
regards the large size of the panicle, though wanting the silvery hue of 
the argenteum , is the Gynerium saccharoides of Humboldt and Bonpland, 
who figured and described it in the c Plantes Equinoxiales/ vol. ii. 
p. 112, t. 215, from specimens gathered in Cumana: “Cette Graminee 
(they say) se trouve abondamment sur les rives du Manzanarcs, pres 
de Cumana, daii9 la province de la Nouvclle-Andalousie, et qui, par 
son port, est un des plus beaux ornemens de la vdgdtation des Tro- 
piques. La panicule a unc forme tres-elegante: elle est surtout d*un 
eifet singulicrement pittoresque quand elle est agitee par les vents.” 
Messrs. Richard and Poitenu found the same plant in. the lesser An¬ 
tilles and in St. Domingo, where the colonists cut the stems annually, 
and they are used as lathes (j lattes) to support the tiles ( tuiles ) with 
which the dwellings are covered. There can be little doubt that this 
is the same plant that is described by Aublet (Plantes dc la Guiane 
Pransoise, vol. i. p. 50), under the name of Saccharum sagittatum 
(Kou-rou-mary, or Roseau a fleches of Barrere, Er. Equinox, p. 19), 

vol. iv. 2 s 
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of which that author says, “ Les tiges mtehfes rendent un sue doux et 
suerd. L'extrdmite de la tige porte les fleurs; cette partie de la tige 
sert pour fairc les fleches.” It is probably the Arrow-Reed of Tropical 
America. 

Wc were particularly gratified to receive, as we have just done, from 
Dr. Imray of “ Roseau,” Dominica, fine flowering specimens of this 
same Reed, and thus ascertaining that it is the identical Reed (roseau) 
that gave a name to the capital of the island, now, being in possession 
of the British, more generally called Charlotte’s Town. “ I have sent 
you,” writes Dr. Imray, “ by the brig Creole, a case containing flowers 
of a species of Itced, here called, par excellence , * the Roseau.’ The 
town derives its name from it, the site being covered with the plant 
when the island was settled. The flowers will keep uninjured for five 
or six years, and I think you will consider them very pretty. The 
ladies here (Dominica) use them a9 ornaments in their drawing-rooms, 
—two or more of the reeds, with their graceful, large, and drooping 
panicles of dry flowers, forming a kind of pointed arch above a mirror 
or painting, or anything else; and really the effect is very good.” 
Fine specimens of this stately grass, from Dr. Imray, are deposited in 
the Museum of the Royal Gardens. 


Notes on the Botany and on the Government Gardens of Bombay; by 
Dr. J. E. Stocks, Conservator of Forests and Superintendent of 
Botanic Gardens, Bombay Establishment: extracted from a letter 
addressed to the Editor; dated Sattara, May 7th, 1852. 

About the flora of this Presidency I can of course say nothing at 
present. Three months is not quite enough to enable one to take in an 
idea of a vegetation from Goa to Deesa (north and south), and from Bom¬ 
bay to Ahmednuggur. But Dr. Gibson is the man to tell you all about 
our side, knowing, as he does, not only every part of it, but almost 
every village, and he could give as clear an account of the whole, as he 
has already done of Guzcrat, in his memoir in the Bombay Medical 
Transactions, which perhaps you know,—if not, I can send; but I do 
not think much of extensive novelty remains here. Fragments may be 
picked up doubtless, and I think I have a few already; but as our 
limits only extend to Yingorla (just the beginning of the rank vegeta- 
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tion of Malabar, and which Dalzell is working out) in a southern direc¬ 
tion, we miss Canara, Coorg, Mysore, and the Malabar coast, where 
many, many things are new, and yet wait a botanist, despite of Wight’s 
industry. The forests here (as far as I have seen them as yet) are not 
the dense and dark ones which clothe the Malabar Ghauts, where one 
can only walk or creep, not ride or drive , and where the heavy rains 
breed a rank under-jungle, and where the Teak and Blackwood, and 
scores more trees, grow giants in stature. The Concans here are pain¬ 
fully cultivated even up to the hill-tops, and the annual burning of the 
jungles, and the consumption of branches for wood-ashes for manure, 
have in many parts made the country as bare as one can imagine. I 
understand however that it is rather better in Mulwan, where Dalzell is, 
and also in some deep forests, called the “ Dangs,” between Surat and 
Kandeish. If iu parts of the Concans there are still left slender spars 
of Teak (which by care and permission will doubtless attain a respect¬ 
able size) we must thank Dr. Gibson, and his measures. If the Concan 
is thus bared by cultivation, what can we say of the Deccan, which is 
just the hills of Scinde, plus a monsoon rain annually ? Hence a stunted 
carpet of vegetation; hence rills of water below the high hills; but the 
hills bleak, brown, and bare, now in April and May, and decidedly no 
rank vegetation anywhere, but a dry climate and hot winds, and lots of 
Acacia*. But between the undulating and narrow strip of the Concans 
and the table-land of the Dcccan are the Mawul districts, just beyond 
(or east of) the ridge of the Ghauts, where the dryness of the atmo¬ 
sphere is less, the plants are more green, the water is more abundant, 
and some forest yet left on the hill-sides (slowly but steadily disappear¬ 
ing however under the cultivator). Here we may get a few things: Ma- 
hableshwur (4500 feet), whose plants you doubtless know, is in the 
Mawul country, and Dr. Gibson knows of other lofty hills, near Jooneer 
(liurrychuuda, etc.), which may yield a few things. But I fancy that 
up the Nerbudda, towards Jubblepoor, iu parts of Kandeish, in parts of 
Central India, and especially, of course, on the Malabar coast, wc may 
meet with many good things, and I mean, within the next three years 
(d. v.), to try them; but not much in Bombay Presidency Proper. 

I am liable to correction in all this, and I hope also to show you 
that a few scattered novelties remain, having been seen by many, but 
unheeded. Thus, for example, the Rhabdia you figured in your * leones’ 
has haunted me from Bulsar in North Concan, to Butnagherry in South 
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Concan, and moreover all over the Deccan, in river-beds, as one of the 
commonest plants. And I have what is probably a new Physichylus, 
which seems also common,—very near P. Senegalenm , having pinnatifid 
leaves, but seems to differ in its suffruticose, erect, lignose, pubescent 
stems, leaves often very large, etc.; and it has two marks not noticed 
in P. Senegalenm , viz. cells of ovary twelve-seeded (which renders the 
generic character necessary to be extended), and sepals toothed; but 
it is a true Phymhylus , and its flower cannot readily be distinguished 
from P. Serpyllum . I mention this merely to show that little windfalls 
may be expected, but not “ a new plant at every yard,” as I was told I 
might expect. 

The two gardens arc in the Dcccan,—one, Dapooree, near Poona; one, 
Hewra, near Jooneer. The first is merely the cabbage-garden of the 
Governor, and 1 hope that I may see as little of it as possible; for 
a garden, wherein one is liable to be wigged for neglecting the cabbages 
in favour of mere botanical novelties,—I say, such a garden is not 
a pleasing charge, and Dr. Gibson long ago recommended its being 
left in charge of a gardener only. But Hewra, in the Jooneer valley 
(Dr. Gibson's own Den), is a much nicer garden, situate on a peninsula 
of thirty-six acres, witli a narrow neck, having abundant water in the 
river, and besides a little rill running down from the hills behind; 
whereas Dapooree is a nasty dry soil, bad quality, and no water. 
Here, at Hewra, Dr. Gibson has collected all the commoner, and many 
of the rarer, Indian trees and shrubs,—about two hundred distinct trees, 
and three hundred shrubs and herbs. You will laugh at this small 
number, but Dr. Gibson has collected them as he saw them in his per¬ 
petual travels (for he has only three months per annum at Hewra), and 
reared them here, in the corners of the garden and along the walks. 
For unfortunately the Hewra garden is limited in its allowance, and has 
to grow sugar-cane, Leontodon Taraxacum , llyoscyamus , Senna , Arachis , 
and other things, to support itself; so the botanical part is a volun¬ 
tary addition, which however I hope will now be improved on, since 
the garden is, I believe, to be doubled in extent*, which will give room 
for all the trees, etc. In the Deccan garden grow admirably things 
from New South Wales, Cape, Mexico, etc., and in the cold weather 

* We have the pleasure to learn from Dr. Gibson, now on a visit to England, 
tlmt such is actually the case. This garden has been much extended, by order of 
the Government. 
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all the common annuals of the English gardens. The decidedly tropical 
and moist plants do not grow well, such as Nutmeg, Clove, Cinnamon, 
Gutttfera , etc.; and for these 1 hope, in some future year, to get a 
small garden below the Ghauts, in the moist climate of the Concans. 
The Monsoon rain, which in Bombay averages seventy-six inches, and 
at Mahableshwur 248 inches! falls in the Deccan Proper to twenty- 
six inches, as at Poona, and twenty-three as at Ahmednuggur, a quan¬ 
tity which, even in rainless Scinde, we had last year; but this, to be 
sure, was a most extraordinary fall for Scinde, and is duly recorded in 
the Bombay Transactions already. By the way, if Dr. Hooker wants 
details of climates in India, the Transactions of the Bombay Geologi¬ 
cal Society and of the Bombay Medical and Physical Society should 
be consulted for our side, not omitting a book just published by Dr. 
Buist, ‘Manual of Physical Research for India,* Bombay, 1852: any 
of these, if not procurable with you, shall with pleasure be sent by me 
to your address: 

However, this comparatively small amount of rain in the Deccan 
makes the climate during those months very pleasant and cool, and 
wanting the torrents of water in Bombay, which prevent out-of-door 
occupation. In short, April and May (as all over India) are the only 
bad months in the Deccan, and during them (while our gardeners lan¬ 
guish) we Europeans try generally to take a ruu up to Mahableshwur, 
where a lovely climate, pretty scenery, potatoes, strawberries, geraniums, 
Puchsias, and what not, delight and refresh the body and mind, wearied 
out by the dry heat of the Deccan or the moist steamy heat of the 
Concans. I want much to get a closed greenhouse to grow Orchids, 
Scitamimce> Ferns, etc., for which the Deccan is too dry without such 
'aid, and I think l)r. Gibson may be persuaded to send out a ready¬ 
made house, which I suppose would not cost above .£30, of a fair size. 
I will with pleasure send you details of any nice country I come across 
(since you wish it), but at present 1 have seen nothing but the undu¬ 
lating bare hills of the South Concan about Butnaglierry, and the 
abrupt bare hills of the Deccan here, and about Poona—nothing inter¬ 
esting there. 
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Plants of Algeria s, etc. 

L’Associ&tion Botanique Fran^aise d’Exploration est sur le point de 
terminer le partage des collections recucillies en 1852, par Tun de ses 
voyageurs cn Algeria, M. Balansa, dans le voyage annoncc dans la 
circulaire du 30 Janvier dernier. M. Balansa, forcd, a cause de Tdtat 
politique du pays, de modifier le premier itinerairc qui avait 6t6 indique 
dans cette circulaire, a du renoncer a Texploration des environs de 
Tlcmcen; mais il a ete a merne, par un sejour de plusieurs mois a 
Oran, de recueillir toutes les especes interessantes de cette riche locality. 
Une excursion entreprise en commune avcc M. Cosson, dans la region 
des liauts-plateaux, depuis Saida jusqu’au Chott-el-Chergui, lui per- 
mettra en outre de douner dans ses collections la plupart des plantes 
speciales a cette region, riche en especes Espagnoles et Orientales, et 
dont la vegetation n’etait pas encore representee dans les herbiers. 
Les collections de M. Balansa se composeront de 500 especes. Elies 
pourront etre envoyees a tous les souscripteurs dans le commencement 
du mois d’Octobrc*. Le prix de chaque centurie reste fixe a 20 francs, 
comme par le passe. 

Le nombre des collections qui restent disponibles dtant des mninte- 
nant tres-rcstreint, nous vous prions, Monsieur, de vouloir bien nous 
adresser votre adhesion dans le plus bref delai possible, dans le cas ou 
vous ne scriez pas ddja corapte au nombre des souscripteurs. Yotrc 
reponse devra etre adress^e, s’il y a lieu, a Monsieur Balansa, Hue 
Suger, No. 1. 

Paris, 4 Scptcmbre, 1852. 

P.S.—Nous profitons de cette occasion pour informer les souscrip¬ 
teurs aux collections de M. Bourgeau, que l’envoi des plantes recucillies 
en Espagne cette annec, envoi qui se composera d’environ 200 especes, 
leur sera fait en memc temps que celui des collections de M. Balansa, 
pour 6viter des frais d* expedition. Nous croyons pr^venir dgalement 
les botanistes qu’il ne reste qu’un petit nombre d’exempl&ires des 

* These collections are now distributed, and we can assert, from an inspection of 
our own, that the specimens arc all beautifully prepared, and very many of great va¬ 
riety or entirely new. This “ Association Botanique Fran$aisc d’Exploration” is 
deserving of every encouragement. We have the further pleasure of being able to 
state, from a letter dated Paris, Oct. 1, 1852, that M. Bourgeau is appointed to cx- 

S lorc the southern part of Portugal, during the year 1853, especially Algnrves, a 
istrict hitherto little known by the botanist, and where he reckons npon collecting 
from 400 to 500 species of plants. 
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deux centuries r6coltdes en 1851, par M. Balansa, aux environs de 
Mostaganem. Les collectionsrecueillies aux environs d*Alger, en 1850 
et 1851, par M. P. Jamin, ct coraposecs de 230 espeees, sont 6gale- 
ment sur le point d’etre epuisees. M. Jamin, actuellement fixe a 
Biskara, sur la limite du Sahara Algerien, adressera prochaincment a 
la Soci&d une centime de plantes dc cette rdgion. 
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Peitzel, G. A.: Thesaurus Literature Botanic <r omnium Gentium inde 
a rerum Botanicarum initiis ad nostra usque tempora , quindedm millia 
operum recensens . 4to. Leipzig, 1847-1851. 

On former occasions we have noticed the early fasciculi of this use¬ 
ful work; the whole is now completed, with the seventh number, or 
fasciculus. The most useful portion is perhaps the alphabetical arrange¬ 
ment, according to the authors’ names, occupying 335 closely printed 
pages in double columns, and including 11,538 publications; “Opera 
nnonyma” occupy 14 more, bringing the alphabetically arranged por¬ 
tion to 11,906 articles. Then follows the “Pars Systematica,” in¬ 
cluding Historia botanices, Vitro botanicorum, Effigies botanicorum, 
Epistolarum colleetioncs, Bibliotheca; botanic®, Plant® sucrorum bibli- 
orurn, Phytothcologi, Symbola c pi antis desumta, Poemata de plantis, 
De plantis Vcterum Critici, Plantarum mythicarum ct magicarum his¬ 
toria, Collectanea Miscellanea et Diaria, Lexica varia botanica, Enco¬ 
mia botanices, Nomina plantarum, Mcthodus studii botanici. Termini 
botanici, Artes botanic®, Collectio Herbariorum, Ectypa Plantarum, 
Horti botanici (public and private, in and out of Europe), Catalog! 
Hortulanorum, Musea varia, Itinera, Geographia plantarum, Flor® 
(arranged according to their respective countries), Calendaria Flor®, 
Plant® fossiles, Monograpbi® (arranged systematically, and very use¬ 
ful), Monographi® plantarum officinalium, Cultura arborum pomifera- 
rum, Botanica hortensis, Cultura. Floriura hortensium, Botanica cecono- 
mica, Cultura et usus plantarum singularum, Plant® tinctori®. Plant® 
utiles. Materia alimentaria, Varia potus genera, Botanica salutaria, 
Cultura et usus arborum singularum, Materia medica vegetabilis, Me- 
dicamenta varia. Classes medicamentorum,—and a number of other 
heads, generally of minor importance: indeed, we think these are 
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multiplied to such an extent as to make it extremely difficult to know 
where to look for any particular subject. Very full Indexes conclude 
the volume of 547 pages, and every botanist will have reason to thank 
Dr. Pritzel for the labour and skill he has employed in the work. It 
might have been improved by consulting the botanical libraries in 
England, if the author could have spared the time. 

Marshall, William, Esq.: "The Water-weed, Anacharis Alsinastrum, 
some account of it” 8vo. Pamphlet. London, 1852. Pamplin. 
We have here a very interesting account, by a gentleman of Ely, 
Cambridgeshire, of, apparently, an imported water-plant from North 
America, where said plant, according to the declaration of the most 
distinguished North American botanist, Dr. Asa Gray, does not spread 
so as to become a nuisance,—yet in England in the course of a few years 
extending itself in our rivers and canals to such an extent as to become 
a great pest. This “ foreigner ,” as it is called by the watermen in 
Cambridgeshire, a small insignificant-looking weed, like the smallest 
of our “ Pond-weeds ” ( Potamogeton ), in several counties of England 
now forms “large submerged masses of a striking appearance,” so 
large and so dense, that the passage of boats is impeded; naviga¬ 
tion is stopped till a clearing takes places by manual labour; in 
short, sluices are choked by it,—the “Railway Dock,” at Ely, to 
such a degree that boats could not enter till several tons were re¬ 
moved. For further particulars, and how the extension of the plant 
to so many different counties is accomplished, we must refer our 
readers to the pages of the little brochure itself. At the commence¬ 
ment (and it is again more than once repeated) a promise is given to 
discuss “ who the stranger is—whence he came—how he got here— 
and by what means he is to be got rid of.” All but the last pledge is 
satisfactorily redeemed: the reply to this we were rather disappointed 
to find was by an emphatic “not at all.” This is poor comfort to 
those interested in our internal navigation, to our “watermen, sluice- 
keepers, rowers, swimmers, and fishermen ,” and, last and not least, to the 
“ drainage ” of our fens. An experienced officer has asserted that the 
waters of Denver sluice, below Cambridge, have been this year a foot 
higher than in ordinary seasons, and he refers at least half this differ¬ 
ence to the obstructions occasioned by the presence of “ Anacharis .” 
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Americas Eoevkgetation, etc. (The Oak-vegetation of America; 
abridged from two popular lectures delivered before the Association 
of Natural History of Copenhagen*, and separately reprinted.) By 
Professor E. Ltf.bman n . Copenhagen, 1851. Translated from the 
Danish, by Dr. Wali.tcit, E.ll.S., Y.P. Linn. Soc. 

If the reader should happen to be acquainted only with our own in¬ 
digenous Oak, though he would recognize in it a vegetable form, which 
from olden times lias continued the symbol of strength and the prize of 
civic virtue, yet he would not derive from it any conception of the rich 
variety of appearances, which the tribe of Oaks dcvelopcs in it3 distri¬ 
bution over the surface of the globe. The species perform so great 
a role in the vegetable physiognomy, exhibiting, wherever they appear, 
the chief constituents of forests, that it may perhaps be considered 
of interest to give here some account of the nature of the Oaks in 
America. We will premise some brief remarks concerning their exist* 
cnee in other parts of the world. 

Up to the present time, about 230 species of oaks are known, be¬ 
longing principally to the northern hemisphere. To the south of the 
line they occur only on the Sunda Islands, among which, at Sumatra, 
crossed by the equator, and at Java, in lat. 8° south, there exists a nu¬ 
merous and highly remarkable groupe of Oaks. It is a striking fact, 
that they are entirely wanting in the temperate zone of the southern 
hemisphere, f. i., in New Zealand (35-45° S.), in Yan Diemen’s Land 
(42° S.), in southern Chili, Patagonia, and Terra del Eucgo (40-54° S.); 
the more so, because forests are found there of Beeches, which in Europe 
ordinarily accompany the Oak, and which count the majority of species 
in those very parts of the southern hemisphere. 

With respect to the distribution of the species, only 2 (3) Oaks are 
found in Europe, north of the Alp9. To the south of these, in the 
southern Europe, bordering in the Mediterranean, there are 18 species. 
That portion of western Asia which approaches nearest to the Mediter¬ 
ranean has 14 species. The eastern temperate zone of Asia has 25 
species, out of which 20 belong to Japan j India has 21, and the Islands 

* It must bo borne in mind that this deservedly flourishing Society, now seventeen 
years old, is by no means of a purely scientific nature. Communications, written or 
oral, suited to a mixed audience, are made on every alternate Sunday during the 
winter mouths.— Transl. 

VOL. IV. 2 T 
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of Sunda 37 species. The northern coast-lands of Africa possess seven 
sorts, the Canary Islands (Madeira) one sort; but none is met with in 
middle and south Africa, or the islands belonging thereto. New Holland 
and Australia have no oaks, nor South America, south of the line. Thus 
Europe counts 20, Asia 97, and Africa 8 species. But since several 
of the South European Oaks occur again in Asia Minor and the ad¬ 
joining countries, and in northern Africa, the sum total of Oaks in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa must be reckoned at 110 species. 

From America 101 species of Oaks have already been described; 
which number, however, will probably suffer a not inconsiderable re¬ 
duction, when the species arc critically revised. I venture, neverthe¬ 
less, to assert, that the American Oaks surpass in number the aggregate 
amount from all other parts of the world, with reference* only to the 
forms preserved in the herbaria of Europe—nay, to those only which 
are at present in my hands*. 

It is deserving of notice, that while other parts of the world have 
several Oak-species in common, the ease is not so as regards America, 
where not one single species exists from thence. The cause of this is 
to be traced, partly in the circumstance, that, neither in America nor 
Asia do the Oaks extend so far north, as to be able to migrate from 
one quarter into another, where the transition is shortest; and partly 
in the extraordinarily brief vitality of the acorn, by which the ocean is 
prevented from transporting them in a living condition, from one part 
of the globe to the other. 

As in Europe, north of the Alps, the Oaks arc deciduous , and continue 
leafless during all the winter, while in the Mediterranean they arc ever¬ 
green ; so also do we find, that, in North America, to the north of the 
equator, and as far as a considerable difference exists between the tem¬ 
perature of summer and winter, the Oaks are deciduous; while those in 
its tropical and subtropical zone, arc evergreen . 

It has hitherto been a prevailing notion, that the oak-form is pecu¬ 
liarly characteristic of the temperate zone. But whether we look to 
the number of species, the beauty of the forms, or the size of par¬ 
ticular organs (leaves, fruits, cups), we shall find their maximum in 

* Among the contributions to the study of American Oaks, which I have received 
from abroad, I must above all advert to the rich collection so liberally confided to me 
by Sir William I. Hooker, containing as il docs, besides most of the published Ameri¬ 
can Oaks, a number of undescribed species also. [This note is added by desire of 
the author, in a letter to the translator.) 
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the tropical zone, that is in the Sunda Islands of the Old World, and 
tropical Mexico in the New. It must be admitted however that, in 
the hot zone, it is especially at an elevation above the sea enjoying a 
temperate climate, that the Oak predominates; though with this ex¬ 
press reservation, that, ordinarily, the conditions of vegetation are far 
more favourable in the temperate mountain region within the tropics, 
than in the temperate zone, which has commonly been placed on a 
parallel with the former; for, neither in the seasons, nor between night 
and day, is the difference so great in the temperate region of the 
tropical zone, as in the temperate zone; and the quantity of rain, that 
important condition of vegetation, is far more considerable within, than 
without the tropics, and increases much at mountain elevations in tro¬ 
pical countries. 

Moreover, it must not to be supposed, that it is in the temperate 
zone, where the Oak dcvclopcs itself most favourably, with regard to 
the appliances of its wood for useful purposes; or where its trunk 
attains the greatest size. There are as mighty Oaks in the torrid zone 
with perhaps higher trunks, though scarcely of greater diameter; and 
as regards the hardness of its wood, many of the Mexican species 
greatly exceed those of the temperate zone in that respect, so that the 
wood is hardly to be wrought by means of ordinary tools; nay, on ac¬ 
count of its iron-liardness and toughness it is converted into tools, 
which in other parts are made of metal. 

It is known that there arc Oaks in the south of Europe, Asia Minor, 
and in northern -Africa with edible fruits (Quercus esculenla, Ilex , Bol¬ 
ivia) ; the acorns being sold like our filberts and walnuts, lfcich 
as America is in Oaks, not a single esculent species was known until 
within the last few years. Captain Fremont became acquainted with 
such a species among the indigenous Indian tribes of the western slope 
of the Uppcr-Californian Cordilleras, who collect the acorns for winter 
store, and to a great extent are supported by them. The species is 
Quercus Ilindsii, described already by Hooker and Arnott in the col¬ 
lections brought home from Captain Bccchcy’s Expedition; though the 
use of the fruit as an article of food, was unknown before the journey 
of Fremont. 

A small group of deciduous Oaks, not ripening their fruit until the 
second year, is peculiar to North America. To it belong Q. Vhellos, 
Banisteri, rubra, coccinaa , livdoria, paluslm, aud others. Likewise 
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some species, whose leaves become blood-red towards the fall, thereby 
imparting to the forests in autumn, a magnificent appearance; among 
these arc Q. cocciuea and rubra. I now go on to sketch out the Oak- 
vegetation of America, proceeding from north to south. 

The belt within which the Oak makes its appearance in America, 
may be placed at between 50° and 2° N.; consequently it does not ap¬ 
proach, much less pass the equator, but disappears with tluec species 
in the Cordilleras of New Granada. The northern limit is at 50° N. 
on the western side of Nootka Sound (according to Luis Nee). In 
the interior of British North America, Oaks occur, as far as the 
southern shore of Lake Winnipeg, where the mean summer heat is 
4- "19° C., and the mean winter cold —10° C. On the eastern side they 
hardly ascend to the north of Quebec in 47° north. It appears, hence, 
that they follow nearly that line (isotherm) whose mean heat is -f 5° C. 
It is interesting to notice that, while the Oak in Europe, on the western 
side of Norway, extends up to Molde and Christianssund (C5° N.), its 
north boundary descends considerably southwards in the interior of the 
continent, and closely following the isotherm quoted, 5° C., which 
touches Christiania, Stockholm (60°), and Moscow, continues through 
Siberia and Mongolia, and ends on the coast of North China, where 
it sinks down to 50° N. 

In Canada the most northern kind is Q. alba , a large tree, sixty feet 
high, producing very good timber. Q. iinctoria exceeds this in size, 
attaining sixty to eighty feet in height, and six to ten feet in diameter; 
it spreads considerably over North America, as far down as Georgia, 
furnishing the best timber for building purposes in the Northern Slates. 
Q . rubra extends to the Alleghanies, and reaches a height of as fur as 
ninety or a hundred feet. Q. obiusiloba is spread along the east side of 
North America quite down to Florida; it is a tree of the size of Q. alba. 
There is finally a shrubby sort (Q. Baimteri) which reaches down to 
Virginia. 

The area of the United States is of such immense magnitude, and 
the climate is so much diversified, that it is expedient to separate 
the Oak-forms of the Eastern and Western States, of the Northern 
Stales with temperate climate, and the Southern with subtropical cli¬ 
mate. Wc may observe, generally, that the species of Oaks in tho 
United States increase steadily towards the south, and, stretching into 
the interior from the eastern side, cross the Apalachians and Alleghanies, 
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but disappear altogether in the vast prairies, which extend from tho 
westward of those mountains to the Rocky Mountains. In this last 
great mountain-chain, the Oak seems altogether to be wanting, owing 
principally, perhaps, to the circumstance that, in ascending from the 
Prairies, its elevation above the ocean at the very base is such, that 
the Oak can no longer exist. The dry continental climate of the Rocky 
Mountains co-operates probably with equal force in producing this 
deficiency. The Oaks on the western side arc different from those on 
the eastern; the only exception being Q. rubra. 

The most important forest Oaks in those Eastern States, which have 
a temperate climate, arc Q. coccinea, a tree eighty feet in height, 
reaching as far as Georgia ; Q. Prinus, extending from Pennsylvania to 
Florida; Q.olivaformis, which occurs on the shores of the river Hudson; 
Q. triloba , nigra, and falcaia. 

Many of the North American forests are known to be very swampy; 
and such are chiefly formed of three species, namely, Q. Phellos, 
attaining a height of sixty feet, and extending to Florida; Q. Prlnus, 
var. palustm, and Q. palmtris , which spreads especially over Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

The Southern, or so-called Slave States, possessing a warm, temperate 
or subtropical climate, produce, besides the above-mentioned sorts found 
in the Northern States, a number of peculiar Oaks, amongst which we 
will enumerate in this place Q. macrocarpa , in the States west of the 
AUeglmnics; Q. cinerea , a low tree of Virginia and Georgia; and Q. 
virens, the northernmost of the United States evergreen Oaks, attain¬ 
ing a height of forty to fifty feet, spreading over Virginia, Florida, and 
the Valley of the Mississippi, and being of great value, as the best naval 
timber-tree of the Southern States. In swampy forests from Carolina 
to Florida, is found Q. lyrala; and from Maryland to Florida Q. 
aquatica , having a height of sixty feet. 

As yet the botany of the western coast of the United States and 
California has been but imperfectly explored. We are indebted to Nee, 
Douglas, Coulter, Hartweg, and Fremont for what is known of the 
Oaks of those parts. Q . rubra has already been named as spreading 
over the western side. As peculiar forms must be mentioned Q. agri¬ 
folia, the leaves of which resemble the Holly; Q. Garry ana, (2. Don- 
glasii, Q. densi/lora, a magnificent tree, which is remarkably like tho 
Chestnut, and in appearance very foreign from American Oaks, arid 
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in this respect corresponding more with the Chinese and Himalayan 
sorts; and finally the before-mentioned Q. Hindsii with eatable fruit. 
Most of the North-west American and the Californian species descend 
from the mountains into the plains; the evergreen species extend on 
the west coast further into the north, than on the east coast, which is 
caused by the milder climate derived from the warm currents of the 
South Sea. 

Before quitting the temperate North America, we may point out the 
following common characters of its Oaks: deep-lobed leaves predomi¬ 
nate, giving the trees an habitual likeness with our North European 
sorts; most species have small oval fruits, and these are generally sessile, 
or very short-pedunclcd. 

New Mexico and Texas, which have been visited botanically by 
Berlmidier, Lindheimer, Fern Her, Wright, and Drummond, have a sub¬ 
tropical climate, and, as regards their Oaks, correspond much with the 
southernmost United States. Thus we meet again here with Q. vIrens, 
which makes its appearance under an incredible variety of forms; 
Q. cimrea , falcata , lyrata , aquatica , nigra , Floridam , and Q, Gambellii 
from the mountains in the vicinity of Santa Fe. Most species extend 
as far as the equator. 

Previous to entering upon our account of the Oak-region of Mexico, 
we have to observe that the entire West Indian Archipelago is destitute 
of Oaks, which is somewhat surprising, since several of the islands have 
a considerable si/e and rise into respectable mountains, where even the 
fir-tribe makes its appearance. Properties of the soil unfavourable for 
the production of the Oak, are probably the cause of this, though 1 
know too little of West Indian geognosy, to form any correct opinion 
on this subject. 

Wherever I have met with Oaks on the continent of America, I have 
found them growing in a very heavy clay, deep red from iron, and 
wholly wanting all chalk admixture. In those parts of Cuba which I 
visited, I nowhere observed that sort of soil; but the clay was mixed 
with chalk. I am ignorant of the condition, in this respect, of the 
more elevated mountains of Cuba, especially in the eastern part of 
Sierra Maestra, where it might be expected to find Oaks in high situa¬ 
tions, but where none arc as yet known to exist. 

We now come to the tropical zone of continental America, where 
the genus attains its maximum. The reason why Mexico is so ex- 
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treinely interesting, in regard to its vegetable geography, is its ex¬ 
treme inequality of surface, producing often the greatest differences of 
climate, at very short distances ; all the changes, from the most scorch¬ 
ing tropical lowland, to the region of perpetual snow, may be experienced 
within one single day’s journey. To note down the influence, which 
these different conditions exercise on such a large genus as the Oak, 
would be very instructive to the botanist. 

It is inexpedient to treat of the production of Oaks of Mexico as a 
whole; the best plau will be to divide the species into groups, accord¬ 
ing to the elevation at which they occur. When it is considered, that 
Oaks arc found in Mexico, from the level of the ocean, to a height of 
12,000 feet, and to an amount at least of eighty known species, notwith¬ 
standing that oidy onc-half of its area has been investigated, it may be 
easily understood, that such a division becomes necessary; although, 
on the other hand, the theme is too manifold, to admit of being ex¬ 
hausted in this place. Nor is this, perhaps, required, since our sole 
object is to exhibit, in large features, the geographical relations of a 
tribe of plants in one part of the world, by explaining the changes 
which its species undergo from the north to the south, from the lowland 
to high localities. 1 deem it most suitable, therefore, to consider the 
Mexican Oaks as they exhibit themselves to the traveller, who proceeds 
right across from the eastern const westward, until lie descends on the 
opposite side, to the shores of the South Sea; which route will carry 
him across the loftiest mountains of the country. 

{To be continued.) 


Florula Hong k on gen sis : an Enumeration of the Plante collected 
in the Inland of Hong-Kong, by Major J. G. Champion, 95/4 Peg., 
the determinations revised and the new species described by George 
Bentham, Esa. 

{Continued from p. 305.) 

AqUIFOLIACEjE*. 

1. Ilex cinerea , Champ., sp. n.; glabra, ramulis novcllis angulatis, 
foliis brcvi8aime petiolatis oblongis paucidentatis basi obtusis sub- 


* Omitted among Polypetala , where it might have been better placed next fa 
Celastracea, although usually gamopetolous. 
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cordatisve coriaceis, floribus subsessilibus glomeratis tetrameris, pe- 
talis subdistinctis.— Frutex, ramulis crassiusculis, cortice cinerea. 
Folia inajora 4 poll, longa, l£-2 poll, lata, obtusa v. in acumen breve 
obtusum producta, inargine breviter et remotiuscule calloso-dcntata, 
subtus pallentia, supra non nitentia, petiolo crasso 1-2 lin. longo, 
omnia basi quam in affinibus multo latiora; minora saepc obovata. 
Flores per 8-15 in glomerulos globosos collect!, pedunculo communi 
subnullo, pedicellis raro lincam longis. Bractem squammformes, 
parvse. Flores quam in I. Aquifolio paulo minores. Calycis dentes 
lati, brevissimi, minute ciliolati. Stamina pctala aequantia, fila- 
mentis crassiusculis. Ovarium subglobosum, disoo stigmatoso supe- 
ratum, 4-locularc. Bacca 3 lin. diametro, baud apiculata. 

In a ravine of Mount Victoria. The very short petiole and the 

blunt base of the leaves readily distinguish this specicB from all others 

known to me. 

2. Ilex graciliflora , Champ., sp. n.; glabra, ramulis teretibus, foliis 
elliptico- v. obovali-oblongis obtusis paucidentatis basi in petiolum 
longiusculum angustatis coriaceis nitidis, umbellis subsessilibus, pc- 
dicellis gracilibus, floribus ictrameris, corollis profunde fissis, bacca 
mutica.— Arbor , ramulis in vivo purpurascentibus, siccitate fuscis, 
apice vix sub folia angulatis mox teretibus. Folia majora 3-3J poll, 
longa, 12-15 lin. lata, acumine obtuso vix distindo, dentibus paucis 
brevibus silbcallosis, petiolo 6-7 lin. longo; minora 1-2-pollicaria, 
obtusiora, integriora; inferiora fere obovata; omnia consistentia lau- 
rina, supra nitida, subtus pallida, costa subtus elevata, venis diver- 
gentibus ramosis parum prominentibus. Florum fasciculi axillares, 
pedunculo communi subnullo v. hinc inde serailineam longo. Pe- 
dicelli marium 15-20, gracilcs, 3-4 lin. longi, hermaphroditorum 
paulo breviores et saepius pauciores. Calycis dentes breves, orbi- 
culati, ciliolati. Petala basi breviter connata, H bn. longa, orbicu- 
latn, per antbesin reflexa, exteriora leviter ciliata. Filamenia peialis 
subeequilonga, antlieris parvis. Ovarium depresso-globosnm, stig- 
mate disciformi. Bacca purpurea, globosa, magnitudine pisi. 
Common in the Happy Valley woods. 

3. Ilex memecyltfolia, Champ., sp. n.; glabra, ramulis subteretibus, fo¬ 
liis breviter petiolatis ovatis obovatis v. rarius oblongis integemmis 
coriaceis nitidulis subaveniis, umbellis sessilibus, pedicellis rigidulis 
flore vix longioribus, floribus tetrameris, corollis profunde fissis, bacca 
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umbonato.— Frutex ramosissimus. Folia smpius 1-1J poll longn, 
7—11 lin. lata, obtusa v. in acumen breve producta, basi acuta, mar- 
gine recurvo saepe purpurascente et constanter integerrimo, petiolo 
1-2 lin. Ion go, costa subtus promineute venis inconspicuis, supra 
viridia, subtus pallida, in sicco smpe flavicantia. Fasciculi axillares, 

3- 6-flori, pcdunculo communi subnullo, pedicellis 1-2 lin. longis. 
Calycis dentes breves, lati, non ciliati. Felala alba, lincam longa, 
ad quartam partem connata. Filamenta anthcris paulo longiora. 
Bacca coccinca, pisi raagnitudine, stylo brevi crasso apiculata. 

A veiy common sluub on the hills. Besides the form above de¬ 
scribed, the specimens indicate two distinct varieties: nummularia, 
with small, broadly obovatc, and usually ret use leaves, and y, oblougi- 
folia , with narrow acuminate leaves, near three inches long, and rather 
longer pedicels, but the leaves are perfectly entire, and of the same 
consistence and colour, and the berries scarlet and apiculate as in the 
more common form. 

1. Tlex viridis , Champ., sp. n.; glabra, ramulis angulato-striatis, foliis 
pctiolatis ovatis denticulatis basi acutis tenuiter coriaceis nitidis, pe¬ 
dicellis foiinineis solitariis petiolo longioribus, floribus tetrameris, 
corollis ad medium divisis, bacca obtusa.— Frutex 2-3-pedalis, ramo- 
sissimus, ramulis foliisque lmte virentibus. Folia 1-1 i poll, longa, 
6-9 lin. lata, obtusa v. breviter acuminata, rarius acutiuscula, crc- 
naturis parvis subcallosis v. rarius apiculatis. Floruui fwmneorum 
pedicclli 3-4* lin. longi, supernc incrassati. Calycis lobi brevissitui, 
orbiculati. Corolla subrotata, 3 lin. diametro, lobis latis orbiculatis. 
Filamenta brevissima, anthcris ovatis. Ovarium ovoideo-oblongum, 
disco stigmatoso crassissimo truncato. Bacca purpurea, globosa, 

4- 5 lin. diametro, baud apiculata, tetrapyrena. 

On the hills, flowering in April. According to Major Champion, 
the male individuals (which 1 have not seen) have their flowers several 
together in axillary corymbs. 

5. Ilex asprella. Champ.— Prinos asprellus, Hook, et Arn. Bot. 
Beech, p. 176. t. 36. 

Victoria Peak and Little IIong-Kong. This species is allied to the 
last, but is readily distinguished by the thinner acuminate leaves, slender 
pedicels, triangular lobes of the calyx, etc. The flowers in my speci¬ 
men are usually tetromerous, but they are occasionally pentaraerous and 
even hexamerous. 

2 u 
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The above two species, although more decidedly dioecious than many 
others, cannot be generically distinguished from Ilex. In almost all 
the Eastern species at least there appears to be a tendency to sexual 
separation, or at any rate to a predominance of each of the sexes in dif¬ 
ferent individuals. The male individuals have usually the flowers more 
numerous in each fascicle, the pedicels more slender, the filaments 
longer, and the ovary often quite rudimentary; the females (which are 
always to a certain degree apparently hermaphrodite) have the flowers 
few in each axil or soli'ary, the pedicels usually thickened under the 
flower, the stamens always present, but with short filaments and perhaps 
sterile anthers, and a perfect ovary. The number of parts of the flower, 
etc., although constantly quaternary in some species, varies in others 
in fours, fives, or sixes, and is occasionally even reduced to threes. 

6. Ilex pubescem, Hook, et Aim. Bot. Beecli. p. 176. t. 35. 
Subarborcous, in the Happy Valley woods. Flowers in April, nu¬ 
merous, light lilac, sometimes white. There is also a smaller variety, 
with much smaller leaves, minutely denticulate, the teeth mucronntc; 
it forms a shrub on bare hills, with a scarlet berry. 

Oleace^:. 

1. Fraxinus (Ornus) return, Champ., sp. n. (vel var. F. floribunda ?); 
foliolis subquinis longc petiolatis ovatis v. ovali-lanceolatis ncumi- 
natis basi j-otumlatis dentibus parvis inmqualibus, paniculis laxis 
multifloris, pctalis oblongo-linearibus obtusiusculis, samaris oblongo- 
linearibus rctusis glabris.— Foliola 2-5 poll, longa, 1-1 \ poll, lata, 
petiolulo 4-6-linenri. Samara 10-12 lin. longae. 

Woods in the Happy Valley, near the Waterfall, flowering early in 
spring. It is closely allied to F. Jloribmda, Wall., from Nepal, to 
F. urophjlla , Wall., from Silhet, and to F. longicuspis, Sieb. ei Zucc., 
from Japan, and it is not improbable that the whole maybe mere 
varieties of one species. 

2. Olca marginata , Champ., sp. n.; foliis clliptico-oblongis obtusis v. 
vix ncuminatis basi angustatis crasso-coriaceis glaberrimis nitidis 
calloso-marginatis, paniculis 1-3 axillaribus petiolo paulo longiori- 
bus, corollm lobis Intis tubo mquilongis .—RamuU crassi, cortice cine- 
rasccnte. Folia ad apices conferta, opposite, 2|~5 poll, longa, 1-1| 
poll, lata, apice nunc rotundata nunc hreviter et obtuse acuminata, 
utrinque viridia, costa subtus elevatn, venis obscuris, petiolo 8-12 
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lin. lougo, rigido, supra piano, basi incrussato. Panicul® thyrsoidcre 
v. subcorymbos®, raro pollicares, densiflor®, tcnuissime puberul®, 
ramulis oppositis. Brack® lineari-cariuat®, 1-2 lin. long®. Mores 
abortu subdioici; Masculi:—Calyx semi-4-fidu9, lobis triangulari- 
bus obtusis subciliolatis tubo coroll® paulo brevioribus. Coroll® 
tubus latus, 1 lin. longus, lobi lati obtusi 1 lin. longi. Filamenta 
usque ad apicem tubi adnata. Anthem corollam aequantes. Ovarium 
depresso-globosum, obsolete biloculare, ovulis inconspicuis, stylo 
uullo. Flore# fertile*8 non vidi. Injlorescentia speciminis fructifcri 
eadern ac mariura nisi minus ramosa. T)ruj>m oblong®, fere 6 lin. 
long®, pericarpio tcnui, putamine lignoso, abortu monospcrmo. 

Near the top of the Waterfall in the Happy Valley. With flowers 
of the size of those of O.fragram , but differently shaped, this species 
has the inflorescence of some species of l)c Candolle’s first division of 
Euclea , and leaves different from any Oka known to me. 

3. Ligustrum Sinense (Lour. FI. Cochiucb. p. 19?); foliis ovatis v. 
ovato-lanceolatis subtus rami&quc pubescentibus, paniculis axillaribus 
tcrminalibusque densis multifloris, calyce obsolete dentato, coroll® 
tubo brevissimo incluso, bacea globosa.—Affine I. Nejpalensi, sed folia 
multo minora, calyx subintegcr et bacc® globos® nec elliptic®. 
Cultivated, but found also frequently by roadsides, though perhaps 
not truly indigenous. No. 155 of Fortune’s plants appears to be the 
same, and l should also, from the characters given, refer to the same 
species the Olea Walyeruam and the Oka comauguinea of llance 
(Walp. Ann. Bot. vol. iii. p. 17, 13). No. A fil of Fortune’s Amoy 
collection is nearly allied, but smoother, and is probably the Ligustrum 
Stamloni , DC. No. A 6 of the same collection agrees very well with 
Japanese specimens of Ligustrum Ihota , Sieb. et Zucc. 

Jasmines. 

1. Jasminum jpaniculatum, lloxb.—DC, Prodr. vol. viii. p. 310. 
Common on the Victoria Peak and other ravines. 

2. Jasminum officinale , Linn. ? 

A mere fragment in Col. Eyre’s collection. 

APOCYNEJi. 

Of the genus Melodinus there arc three forms, all very similar to 
each other as well as to the M. monogyms of Roxburgh in general ap- 
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pearance. They are all found growing together and flowering about 
the same time, in April and May, and might readily be considered as 
mere varieties of one species, were it not for considerable differences in 
the form of the lobes of the corolla, and in the corona or scales which 
crown its mouth, which have even induced Mr. Hance to propose one of 
them as a distinct genus. All three, as well as M, monogynus , are tall 
creepers, with ovate-oblong or oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, smooth 
and shining leaves, and terminal corymbs of numerous more or less 
swcet-sccnted white flowers, with the throat yellow. The corona con¬ 
sists of five scales, which are cither free or more or less united into a 
five-lobed cup, each scale being entire or more or less bifid. Major 
Champion lias also observed a difference in the shape of the fruit, as 
to one species at least, but this point requires further investigation. 
The following are the llong-Kong species*. 

1. Mclodinus fusiform is, Champ., sp. n.; cymis terminalibus, corolla) 
lobis oblongis falcatis edentulis, eoronm squamis 5 subdistinctis brevi- 
bus latis retusis subbifidisve villosis, bacca fusiformi.— Folia qumn 
in M. monogyno breviora, snmma interdum subtus leviter pubernln. 
Cymric pnuciflorm, puberuke. Lobi calycini obtusiuscnli. Corolla 
rnulto major quam in M. monoyyno , leviter odorata. Tubus intus 
supra staminum insertionera pilosiusculus. Corona squamae nunc 
fere distinctac, nunc breviter in annulum connatm. Bacca (ex 
Champ.) nfagnitudine Mali majoris, fusiformis v. interdum sub- 
pyriformis. 

2. Mclodinus latus, Champ., sp. n.; cymis terminalibus, corolla) lobis 
obovato-falcatis hinc obtuse 1-2-dentatis, coronae squamis longius- 
cule exsertis semi-bifidis basi leviter connatis (bacca globosa?).— 
Folia omnino M. monogy?ii. Flores majorcs, in cymas ampins laxe 
dispositi. Corona tuburn corolla? lincis 1-J- superaus, intus villosula, 
squamis lobisvc ereetis angustis bifidis. 

* The following diagnosis, taken from Silliet specimens, will distinguish the true 
if/, monogynm , lioxb.: <ymis terminalibus, coroll to lobis oblongis falcatis edentulis, 
corona: squamis 5 distinctis brevibus lanceolatis integris longc pilosis, bacca globosa. 
A. Be Candolle, it is true, says there are two scales opposite each lobe of the corolla, 
makiug ten in all, hut this is evidently a mistake, for in all the Silliet specimens I 
have seen there are but five as described by Roxburgh and figured by Wight. Then* 
are indeed occasionally in all these Mclodini one or two small smooth scales at the 
base of the lobes of the corolla above the corona, but they appear to be quite inde- 
jKMideut and very irregular in their presence, number, or size, and might suggest the 
propriety of rc-uniting the genus Bicorona, A. DC., with Melodinus, 
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1 iiave a specimen of the same form, gathered by Mr. Edgeworth in 
a garden at Dahra, in North India, and communicated to me under the 
name of M. monogynm. 

3. Melodinus suaveolens , Champ.; cymis terminalibus, corollae lobis 
suborbiculato-falcatis (fere dolabriformibus) liinc bidentatis, corona 
carapanulata semi-5-fida lobis integris, bacca globosa.— Lycimna 
uuaveolens , Hance in Walp. Ann. Bot. vol. iii. p. 31.— Folia quam in 
Mi. monogyno breviora et latiora. Flores ejusdem magnitudiuc, sed 
forma loborum valdc di versa. Corona tub urn linea una superans, 

squamis constanter ad medium connatis. 

AU the above Melodini require further examination of a considerable 
number of individuals from different localities, to ascertain the specific 
value of the distinctions observed. 

Mr. Hance is probably correct in his suggestion, that Oncinm of 
Loureiro, hitherto considered as a doubtful Myrsinea , must be allied 
to, il* not a species of, Melodinus. 

4. Leuconotis, sp. n. ? 

Of this curious-looking plant I have only small side-branches, 
gathered by Colonel Eyre, and all in an abnormal proliferous state. 
1 refer them to Leuconotis on account of the tetramerous flowers, caly- 
cine glands, liypocrateriforin corolla, without scales in the throat, and 
bilocular ovarium; but 1 am unable to characterize them as a species, 
for I have no stem-leaves, and the corollas arc green and herbaceous, 
and therefore probably iu an abnormal state, although bearing stamina, 
apparently perfect. These specimens are two or three inches long and, 
from their ramification, are probably proliferous inflorescences. In the 
lower part they bear a few flowers with a short tube to the corolla, and 
obovate green lobes about three lines long, and four stamens inserted 
in the mouth of the tube, an exceedingly short annular disc round the 
ovaiy, the style shorter than the corolla, and bifid at the apex, several 
minute ovules in each cell of the ovary. The leufy branches all pro¬ 
ceed from the ceutre of a flower, of which the calyx is unaltered, the 
lobes of the corolla form a verticil of four obovate equal leaves round 
the base of the branch, there are no stamens, and the upper part of 
the branch is crowded with leaves. These are opposite, obovate or 
oblong, obtuse, membranaceous, 9 to 15 lines long, and sessile, but very 
much narrowed at the base. Immediately above each pair, and alternat¬ 
ing with them, are a pair of reduced leaves or scales, very short and 
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broad at the base, and terminating in a long point like the stipules of a 
Faramea , or of some other RuUacaae. It would be interesting to procure 
this plant in its natural state, to compare it with this singular deformity. 
5. Alyxia Sinensis , Champ., sp. n.; foliis oppositis ternisve parvis ova** 
libus obovatisve obtusis retusisquo coriaceis margine craaso recurvo, 
paniculis folio multo brevioribus subsessilibus dense raultifloris, co- 
rollae parvse tubo calycc vix duplo longiore.— Habitus et folia fere 
A. bux\folue. Flores minores et numerosiores quam in omnibus spc- 
ciebus mihi notis. Rami elongati, tortuosi, diifusi v. subseandentes. 
Folia breviter petiolata, raro pollict* longiore, nitida, praeter costam 
medimn avenia, in vivo (cx Champ.) subdiaphana, succo lacteo. Fa - 
nicula: ovoidem, vix semipollicares, ramulis oppositis cymosis. Brae- 
tea: parvm, latse, scpiamoiformes. Flores 2 lin. longi. Calycis lobi 
crassiusculi, obtusi, glabri v. vix minute ciliati, eglandulosi. Corolla 
alba, tubo medio inflato apice constricto iutus subglabro, lobis parvis 
ovatis. Ovaria sessilia, basi pilosa. Bacca longiuscule stipitatae, 
inonospermm v. in articulos duos monospermos divism, ellipsoidem. 
Endocai'pium albidura, reticulato-venosum. Seminis albumen osseum, 
ruminatum; embryo curvatus, radicula longa. 

Exceedingly common on rocky hills and in woods, having a strag¬ 
gling or climbing habit. 

0. Ccrbera Odollam , Gtertn.—A. I)C. Prod. vol. viii. p. 353. 
ilather scarce in Hong-Kong, growing chiefly towards the sea-shore. 

7. Vinca rosea , Linn.—A. DC. Prod. vol. viii. p. 382. 

Apparently wild, but probably not really indigenous to IIong-Kong. 

8. Strophauthus divergens , Grab.—A. DC. Prod. vol. viii. p. 417. 
Abundant in Hong-Kong, in spots near the level of the sea, flower¬ 
ing in March and April. 

9. lihynchospcrmum jasminoides, Lindl. in Journ. Hort. Soc. vol. i. p. 74. 
et in Paxt. FI. Gard. vol. ii. p. 26. f. 147.—var, minor, glaberrima. 
Abundant on the top of Mount Gough. The anthers are inserted 
about the middle of the tube of the corolla. The style is expanded 
into a peltate disc immediately under the oblong stigmatic apex. The 
plant generally agrees with Lindley’s figure and description, except that 
it is smaller, and perfectly smooth, and the peduncles arc shorter. 
Fortune’s specimens, A 53, on the other hand, arc larger and more 
hairy, and have the peduncles rather longer than is represented by 
Lindley. Malouetia Asiatica , Sieb. et Zucc., from Japan, is a closely 
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allied though distinct species, and Holarrhena off Inis, Hook, et Am., 
(with which I am unacquainted) is probably also a congener, but as 
the seeds of none of these plants are known, it remains as yet very 
uncertain whether they really belong to Ithynchospemum . 

10. Aganosraa? lavis, Champ., sp. n.; glabra, foliis oblongis lanccola- 
tisvc utrinque angustatis, corymbis terniiualibus, calyce eglanduloso, 
tubo corollse multo breviore, ovariis brevissimis nectarium superan¬ 
tibus.— Caulis scandens. Folia 2-3-pollicaria, crassiuscula, pauci- 
venia. Corymbi pedunculati, laxiusculi, multiflori. Bractea parvm, 
acutee. Corolla tubus 2 lin. longus, intus pubcscens, loliis nngustis 
obliquis supra pubescentibus. Stamina prope basin tubi inserta, 
lilamcntis brevissimis. Nectarium truncatura, minute 5-dentatuin, 
Ocaria 2, distincta, stylo brevissimo, stigmatc? subsessili crasso 
oblongo apice minute acuminato et bilobo. 

In a ravine. Flowers white. It was gathered also by Mr. Hinds, 
but in very young bud only, and I formerly thought it might bed he 
Holarrhena ajfinis of Hooker and Arnott ; but Major Champion’s speci¬ 
mens are in good flower and do not agree with their description. I 
refer it to Aganosma , of which it has the inflorescence and flowers, but 
until the fruit is known it will be impossible to determine its gemts 
with certainty. 

11. Ecdysanthcra rosea. Hook, ct Arn. Hot. Beech, p. 198. t. 4 2. 
Ravines at West Point, in the Happy Valley. Flowering about May. 

12. Potlsia Cnntonienm , Hook, et Arn. Bot. Beech, p. 199. t. 43. 
Hong Kong. 

{To hr continued.) 


Notes on the Sandwich Islands; by Berth old Seemann. 

Of the twelve islands which compose the Sandwich, or as it is now 
generally termed, the Hawaiian Group, Oahu is one of secondary mag¬ 
nitude, covering a superficial area of 530 square miles. It owes its 
origin to volcanic action and the busy operation of corals, and is tra¬ 
versed from north-west to south-east by a ridge of steep mountains, 
the summits of which are nearly always enveloped in clouds or deluged 
with rain. Numerous streams descend from these heights, sometimes 
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as little springs, more frequently forming cascades, which, after irri¬ 
gating the lower lands, and diffusing freshness and verdure, discharge 
their waters into the Pacific Ocean. 

The valley of Nuuanu, in the vicinity of Honolulu, which was formerly 
a mere wilderness, is now intersected by substantial roads, and con¬ 
verted into plantations and gardens, between which tho still primitive 
huts of the natives, and the country houses of the foreign inhabitants 
of Honolii , shaded by Koa, Hau, and Kukui-trees, display them¬ 
selves; while at a distance the mountain-chain arises, presenting; 
from the constant moving of the clouds overhanging it, tho luxuriance 
of its vegetation, and its deep nooks and grooves, a variety of tints 
and a change of light and shade truly enchanting. 

In advancing towards the north of the island the road gradually 
ascends until it reaches a broad chasm, where the mountain seems to 
have been torn asunder. A strong breeze rushes into your face, you 
stand on the edge of a yawning precipice—the celebrated Pali. Your 
heart shudders at the thought that here the victorious Knmehameha 
drove over his vanquished enemies, and that here the unfortunate 
wretches, instead of finding refuge in the fastnesses of the mountains, 
were doomed to perish. Your cheeks flush, your pulse beats quicker 
as imagination paints with vivid colours that historical scene, and you 
fancy you see the fugitives one after the other pushed over the edge, 
their bodies falling, touching the bottom, and dashed to atoms. 

Having recovered from the surprise, a view opens which quickly 
dispels the gloomy thoughts of by-gone days, and the fear which 
the unexpected appearance of the precipice and the violence of the 
wind were calculated to produce. Beneath stretches the smiling 
district of Koolau, a grassy, undulating country, dotted with groves of 
Scrcw-pines and Breadfruit-trees, the true physiognomy of a Polyne¬ 
sian landscape. Here and there are rivulets winding their courses 
through verdant plains, farms surrounded by plantations, and, at a dis¬ 
tance, on a fine-looking bay, arises the village of Kaneohe, with its 
church, its court-house, and its extensive fish-ponds, the whole beauti¬ 
fully contrasting with the broad ocean, which, like a silvery belt, en¬ 
circles all, and bounds the view on the distant horizon. 

Oahu, although situated within the limits of the tropics, and de¬ 
prived of the cooling influence of snow-capped mountains, has by no 
means a hot climate. During nine months of the year, from the be 
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ginning of March to the end of November, the sun’s rays are moderated 
by the trade-winds, which sweep with more or less force over the island, 
and occasion a considerable reduction of temperature. In the rainy 
season, the three months that the trade-wind does not blow, the sun 
has travelled too far to the south to cause an oppressive degree of heat; 
the thermometer never rising above 80° Fahr., nor falling below 50°. 
In summer the air is pure and refreshing, the sky of an azure blue, 
and the sun brilliant. No wonder that in such a climate ’* -tie sickness 
prevails, that epidemics are almost unknown, and that contagious dis¬ 
eases, except those of a cutaneous nature, have not yet extended their 
influence to these shores. 

The flora is neither strictly tropical, nor does it exhibit the features 
common in the temperate zone, rather a mixture of both. This re¬ 
mark, however, only applies to the aspect; in analysing the vegetation 
more closely we find that the greater number of its components are 
derived from the eastern parts of Asia, and that Polynesia, the shores 
of Australia, and the continent of America, have contributed their 
share. To the philosopher who attempts to account for the geography 
of plants, the Hawaiian flora presents a problem difficult to solve. 
That the greater part of the vegetation, like the branch of the human 
family which inhabits the groupe, should originally have come from a 
direction contrary to that of the trade-wind , must ever excite speculation, 
and suggest the idea that in the distribution of organized beings Nature 
probably employed other means than merely those afforded by the cur¬ 
rents of the atmosphere, the waves of the ocean, or the caprice of man. 

A considerable portion of the vegetation, nearly one-third, consists of 
Ferns, those graceful forms which engage the attention of every observer. 
Of Palms only a single species, the Cocoa-nut, is found in Oahu, 
but two kinds of Livisionia in the other islands of this groupe; the 
rest of the flora is principally composed of Myrtles, Grasses, Sedges, 
Mimosea, and Arums. It is strange that there are so few plants pe¬ 
culiar to the groupe, and there is reason to suppose that when the sur¬ 
rounding countries have been thoroughly examined, the number will be 
still less. 

But whatever may be the component parts of the Hawaiian flora, or 
from whatever quarters it may have been derived, it presents a great 
variety of useful plants. Some afford the choicest wood, equally 
adapted for ornamental furniture, and the construction of coarser archi- 
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tcctural works; others yield spontaneously abundant harvests of de¬ 
licious fruit, only waiting for hands to gather them; while again a 
considerable number bear tubers and corns, which contain a quantity 
of farinaceous substance, enabling the natives to prepare not only their 
own food, but also Arrow-root for exportation. 

Some of the islands, especially Maui and Hawai, produce several 
species of beautiful fancy wood. In 1850 King Kameliameha III. 
presented to Her Britannic Majesty a circular table, solely composed 
of these. In its centre were inlaid the royal arms, well developed with 
the different woods, but the greater part of the table consisted of the 
Koa ( Acacia heleroph/ila, Willd.), the light yellow tint and feathery 
appearance of which render it an elegant material for every kind of 
ornamental furniture, while its toughness and durability equally qualify 
it for the construction of the native canoes*. The Ohinai (Jambom 
Malaccens w, De Cand.) and the Kou (Cordia suheordata , Lam ) also 
have a wood used by cabinet-makers and carpenters. That of the 
Ohiaai was considered sacred in the time of paganism, and served for 
carving idols. The Oahu Sandal-wood [Santalum paniculatum , Hook, 
et Arn.), the Iliahi, or Laau-nla (fragrant wood) of the Hawaiians, 
is now to be found in only one place, called Kuaohe. Of the splendid 
groves, with the produce of which formerly so many ships were laden, 
but a few isolated bushes remain, and these would probably have dis¬ 
appeared had* they not been protected by the law, and thus escaped 
being converted into fuel. The specimens now to be seen do not ex¬ 
ceed three feet in height, and an inch in diameter; they are growing 
on the slopes of hills, close to the sea. 

Numerous plants are used as articles of food. The root of the Ki 
(Uraemia terminally Linn.), which has a sweetish-bitter taste, is baked 
between heated stones, and eaten; formerly an intoxicating beverage 
was extracted from it. The stem of the plant, it may be added, is 
used for hedges, and the leaves for thatching, and wrapping up bundles 
of food, fish, charcoal, etc. The leaves serve also among the native 
women as a medium of communicating ideas, which appears to be some¬ 
what similar to the Quipos of the ancient Peruvians ; the leaves are re- 
redueed to narrow shreds, and by making in them certain folds and knots 
the object is effected. The unexpanded fronds of the Kikawaiko, a fern, 

* The statement of a recent traveller, that the canoes of the llawaiians are made 
of the trunk of the Cocoa-nut Palm, is erroneous. 
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are considered a delicacy by the Hawaiians; but it must be confessed, 
that to a European they taste insipid, resembling in flavour more the 
white of a raw egg than any other substance. The fleshy trunks of the 
Ape, an Aroidea , with leaves measuring from eight to twelve feet in cir¬ 
cumference, after having been roasted, and thus deprived of their acri¬ 
dity, are eaten. The fruit of the Physalis pubescens, Linn., is brought 
to Honolulu, where the white residents make it into tarts aud pics, 
terming it native Gooseberry. The fruit of the Lahala ( Pamlaum 
odoratmimus , Linn.), the Ohiaai ( Jambosa Malaccemis, DC.), the Ulei 
{Osteomeles anthyllidifolia, Lindl.), the Noui ( Morinda citrifulia , Linn.), 
the Kilica {Moras tndica , L.), and many others, are eaten. The berry 
of the Kilica when ripe is black, but inferior in flavour to any of the 
Mulberries cultivated in Europe. This Morus has proved useful for 
silk plantations; its foliage is small, yet one taken from the fields at 
random, of eight months’ growth, produced three pounds and a half 
of leaves, and within six. weeks after being wholly stripped, it had so 
much recovered, that it could not be distinguished from those which 
had not been so treated. The Sandwich Islands Arrow-root is prepared 
from the Pia (Taccapinnalifida, Linn.). The Pia grows spontaneously 
in dry sunny places, aud is also cultivated to a considerable extent; it 
is about two feet high, and every part of it is extremely bitter. The 
fecula made from its tubers is equal to the best West India Arrow-root, 
and much used by the inhabitants for culinary preparations, starching 
linen, and various other purposes. It sells in Honolulu at about five 
cents a pound, and, according to official returns, 13,683 lbs. of it were 
exported in 1845; 10,000 lbs. in 1846. In the three following years 
the quantity sent to foreign countries was less; in 1850 it again in¬ 
creased. Still more important than tlic Pia, is the Kalo* {Colocasia es¬ 
culent a > Schott), the favourite vegetable of the Hawaiians. It is chiefly 
grown in artificial swamps, but also, as in Central America, on dry 
ground. As is the case with all vegetables long cultivated by man, a 
great number of varieties exist, distinguished from each other by the 
colour of the corms and foliage, as well as by the height of the entire 
plant and the shape of the leaves; those varieties however in which a 
bluish colour prevails are considered the best, and the tribute to the 

* Spelt "Trio** by the airly voyagers, though incorrectly, as there is neither 
t nor r in the Hawaiian alphabet. 
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chief has always to be discharged with them. Besides the Kalo, there 
aro at present under cultivation Sugar-cane, Sweet Potatoes, Water 
Melons, Cucumbers, Potatoes, Bananas, Pumpkins, and Coffee. No 
pains are taken with the Breadfruit, as the natives, unlike those of the 
Society Islands, do not eat it. Cocoa-nut Palms are grown on the sea¬ 
side, but do not thrive well; they have evidently attained their northern 
limit. Under the old despotism, their fruits were reserved for the men, 
women not being allowed to partake of them; with the overthrow of 
the tabu system and the heathen superstitions, this custom, like many 
others, was discontinued, and Cocoa-nuts are now eaten by both sexes. 

Various vegetable substances are employed for miscellaneous pur¬ 
poses. The cloth (kapa) of which the natives make many of their 
dresses is obtained from the bark of two trees—the Wauke (Brousso- 
netia papyrifera, Vent.) and the Mamaki ( Bcekmeria albida , Hook, et 
Am.). Formerly much cloth was made from the Kilica ( Morn* Indica , 
L.), but as its bark is of inferior quality, it is at present, when Eu¬ 
ropean manufacture may be had at a cheap rate, but little used. 
Cordage is obtained from the Hau ( Paritium tiliaceum , St. Hil.), and 
two Sedges, Akaakai and Ahuawa. The two latter go through similar 
processes of preparation as the Flax. The vessels out of which the 
natives eat their Poi, i. e. fermented Kalo ( Colocasia esculenta, Schott), 
is called Ipu, and consists of the shell of Cucurbita maxima; the network 
surrounding if is prepared from the bark of the Hau ( Paritium tiliaceum , 
St. Ilil.). The water-flasks, or Iluexoai , are sometimes handsomely orna¬ 
mented, and arc obtained from the Bottle Gourd (. Lagenaria vulgaris). 
The kernels of the Kukui ( Aleurites triloba , Forst.) arc used for making 
oil, and are also employed instead of candles; a number of them strung 
upon a stick will burn for hours, giving a clear and steady light. 

The Ilawaiians display an intimate knowledge of the Vegetable 
Kingdom. They possess vernacular names for nearly every plant, and 
have almost invariably succeeded in discovering the uses to which the 
various herbs, shrubs, and trees may be applied. These they are always 
ready to communicate, with the exception of the medicinal properties. 
The knowledge of the latter is chiefly confined to the native physicians 
and the “ wise women/’ who, deriving from it a lucrative return, observe 
a strict silence on these points* and, if questioned, give an evasive 
answer. Their sovereign remedy seems to be a decoction made from 
the root of the Awa {Piper methysticum , Forst.), a plant cultivated in 
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different parts of the kiugdom; but as formerly great quantities of in- 
toxicating liquor were extracted from it, its cultivation is at present re¬ 
stricted by a law, according to which, in the whole Hawaiian domi¬ 
nions, only four fields, each not to exceed four acres in extent, are al¬ 
lowed to be planted with it. 


Contributions to the Botany (/Western India ; 
by N. A. Dalzell, Esq., M.A. 

{Continuedfrom p, 295.) 

Nat. Ord. SCITAMINEJS. 

Zingiber. 

1. Z. Nimmonii , Dalz.; caule rubro-vircscente glabro, foliis lanceolatis 
acuminatis basi in petiolum brevissimum angustatis supra lcete viri- 
dibus subtus pollidis arachnoidcis, spica adscendente ovata breve 
pedunculata vcrticem vix c solo exserente, bracteis lineari-oblongis vel 
lanceolatis acutis glabris rubro-striatis interioribus bifidis, coroll® 
laciniis exterioribus llavescenti-rubris, labelli trilobi flavi lobo inter- 
medio ovato-rotundato vix emarginato, capsula ovi columbini mag- 
nitudine. 

Crescit in utroque Concano, etiam in jugo Syhadrensi; fl. Julio. 

Although it is a maxim among naturalists that differences of colour 
without difference of form cannot make a species, I find in making out 
the differential characters of this genus great help in recording colour 
as well as form, owing to the very great uniformity among the species, 
both as regards habit and structure, even of their minutest parts. The 
present species is by far the commonest of the three here described, 
and it is the only one of which I am at all in doubt as to its being an 
undcscribed species, as it agrees well with the description of Z, pandu- 
ratum of lioxb. Elor. Ind., which however was not found in the Indian 
peninsula. The species which I have now attempted to characterize is 
mentioned in Graham’s catalogue of Bombay plants, under the name 
of Alpinia Nimmonii , but at that time the flowers were unknown, 
which is not much to be wondered at, as they appear (in common with 
those of the other species) at a time when the whole country is deluged 
with heavy and continued rains. 
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2. Z. cemuum; caule glabro leete viridi, foliis anguste ellipticis acumi- 
natis utrinque glabris, spicis ovatis obtusis brevissime pcdunculatis 
vertiecm vix c solo exsereutibus, bracteis ovatis vel oblongis obtusius- 
culis luteo-vircscentibus glabris iiiterioribus breve trifidis, corollae 
laciniis exterioribus alutaceis, labelli trilobi lobo interinedio ovato 
profunde bifido albo puniceoque lateralibus flavo puniceoque pictis. 
Crcscit ad Ham Ghat; fl. Julio. 

This is the smallest of the three species here described. The apex of 
the leafy stem is always somewhat curved; beside this mark, it may be 
readily distinguished by its bright green stems, never having a tint of 
any other colour. The habit and form arc entirely those of the pre¬ 
ceding, but the colouring of the lip is the handsomest of any species 1 
have seen. Fruit yellowish-white, smooth; seeds (unripe) red, striated, 
with membranous aril. 

3. Z. macrostacJiynm; caule rubro pubescente, foliis lnnceolatis acumi- 
natis supra atro-virentibus subtus paliidis pubescentibm, spicis e radicc 
solitariis vel geminis cylindricis clongatis longe pcdunculatis, bracteis 
obovatis acutis rubiginosis, corolla alba labio 3-lobo, lobo inler- 
medio rotundato emarginato lincis purpurcis flabellatim picto, capsula 
obovata pubescente rubra bracteis breviore ovi frmgillini magni- 
tudine, seminibus atro-purpureis arillo longe fimbriato omnino tcctis, 
spica florifera sesquipedali rubiginosa fructifcra magis elongate beta 
rubra. 

Crescit ad Ram Ghat; fl. Julio. 

This species is well distinguished by its long stalked spikes, and also 
by its very dark green leaves. The root smells much more aromatic 
than those of the two former. This is also mentioned in Graham’s 
Catalogue under No. 1455 as Alpinia Mesana, from the native name 
“ Meesum;” neither had the flowers of this been observed at the time 
of publication. 


Nat. Ord. VIOLARIE^E. 

lonidium hexaspermum, Dalz.; scmipedalis, caule simplici stricto pubea- 
centc, foliis lincaribus basi apieeque angustatis glabris margine sca- 
briusculis remote denticulatis, stipulis subulatis ciliatis, petolis latera¬ 
libus ovato-oblongis obtusis mucronatis, capsula hexasperma. 

Folia 20-22 lin. longa, 2 lin. lata.—Crescit in collibus propeBelgaum; 
fl. et fr. Julio. 
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Very different from 2. mifruticomm or enneaspermum, which are cer¬ 
tainly one and the same species. The present plant has no branches, 
much longer and proportionally narrower leaves, and larger flowers of 
a deep orange-red^ while in 2. mfj'ruticosum they are rose-coloured; but 
the best distinctions are in the number of seeds, and in the form of the 
lateral petals, which in 2 . mffndicosum are acuminated from the middle , 
while in the present species they are nearly as broad at the apex as at 
the base, blunt, and furnished with a mucro. This species stains paper 
yellow. As I gathered this on the borders of Ileyne's region , and as 
it agrees remarkably well with the description of Viola erect a t Itotli, 
Nov. PI. Sp. (with the exception of “ 'Jbres exigui” which is of no 
moment, as that depends on soil and other circumstances), I have little 
hesitation in believing this to be Ileyne’s plant, and that to give Viola 
erecta as a synonym for 2 . enneaspermxm is an error. 

Nat. Ord. COMMELTNE2E. 

(lyanotis adscendens , Dalz.; caulibus e radice tuberoso pluribus ad- 
scendentibus simplicibus basi ad nodum infimum radicantibus tereti- 
bus striatis uitentibus alternatim linea pilosa instructis, foliis lineari- 
ensiformibus acutis glabris enrnosis recurvis basi vaginatis vagina 
brevi integra glabra vel pilosa, pcdunculis axillaribus terminalibusque 
clongatis, axillaribus solitariis v. gemiuis, terminalibus ex folio su¬ 
premo quinis uiubellatis, capitulis involuto-spicatis multifloris 
(30 fl.) folio brevi suffultis, bractcis floralibus biserialibus imbricatis 
falcatis obtusis ciliatis. 

Tuber a cylindrico-oblonga. Caulis sesquipedalis. Folia 2-3 poll, 
longa, 2-2 J lin. lata. Pedunculi 1-3 poll, longi. Calgcis ladniw 
linearcs, acutm, dorso pilosoe. Corolla 3 lin. longa. Filamenta co¬ 
rolla duplo longiora; anther® flavee. Ovarium 3-lobatura, adpresse 
pilosum; semina in quoque loculo 2, rugosa , nitida.—Crescit circa 
Bclgaum, in graminosis huraidis frequens. 

This species resembles C, pilosa (Ecem. et Schult.) in its inflorescence 
and its roots, but differs otherwise considerably, as there is no tuft of 
elongated radical leaves in this plant to approach it to (7. tuberosa 
(Rcem. et Schult.) in the slightest degree, the longest leaf never ex¬ 
ceeding three inches. The flowers arc of a lovely blue, and come out 
in succession, and in great numbers, during the whole rainy season. 
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Nat. Ord. ACANTHACKiE. 

Asystasia Lamana , Dak.; caule hcrbaceo erecto quadrangulari nodoso 
trichotomo, foliis elliptico-oblongis acutis basi in petiolum pollicarem 
subito angustatis supra scabriusculis subtus nervis hispidis cum pe- 
tiolo 4 poll, longis 2 poll, latis, spicis tcrminalibus solitariis brevi- 
bus, floribus approximate oppositis sessilibus decussatis, bracteis 
bracteolisque lanceolatis acuminatis foliaceis trinerviis villosis illis 
corollam superantibus. 

Bractece 9 lin., bracteolm 5 lin. longa?. Calycis lacinia subulatoe, 
glanduloso-puberulsc, 2 lin. longro. Corolla parva, alba, bilabiata, 
7-8 lin. longa, labio superiorc 4-lobo, lobis obtusis aequalibus, in- 
feriore intcgro, palato transverse rugoso, medio sulcato, ibique pilis 
introflexis lineato. Capsula immatura glandulosa, matura 8 lin. 
longa; semina, ut in genere, 4, fusca. Filamenta glabra, antlierarum 
loculi basi callosi. Stigma brcvissime bilobum.—Crescit prope Dar- 
whar; fl. temp, pluviali. 

A remarkable plant, discovered by my friend Mr, J. S. Law. Though 
it has the smallest flowers I have seen in the genus, yet the genus itself 
is here exhibited in its most highly-developed form, for in all known 
species, with the exception of A . denticulata (N. ab E.), the bracts on 
the other side of the rachis, opposite each flower, are sterile or empty, 
the flower being undeveloped; hence the generic character of “ flores 
secundi,” taken from a series of what I may be allowed to call unper- 
fected forms, is not perhaps quite correct. In the present species each 
bract subtends a flower, and these bracts also are more highly deve¬ 
loped than usual, as they are scarcely more than scales in the species 
previously known. 

Nat. Ord. LBGUMINOSiE. 

Glycine pentaphylla , Dak.; caule tereti volubili strigoso, foliolis biju- 
gis cum impari lanceolatis mucronatis supra sparsim subtus crebre 
strigosis, floribus axillaribus interrupte spicatis, spicis strictis rigidis 
solitariis vel geminis folio brevioribus. 

Folia 5 poll, longa, foliola prominulo-reticulata, estipellata , inferiora 
minora, impari maximo, 8 poll, longo, medio 1 poll. lato. Flores in 
rachi tereti strigosa gemini, Bubsessiles, minimi, crebri. Bractea 
minuta acuta sub quoque pedicello brevissimo, tertia inter pedicellos. 
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Calyx adpresse pilosus, basi bibracteolatus, subbilabiatus, dentibus 
omnibus brevibus acutis suboequalibus. Vexillum ovato-rotundatum, 
concavum, longiuscule unguiculatum, dorso adpresse pilosum. Alee 
carinaque aequilongae. Stamina monodelpha , antlierse omnes fertiles, 
alternac breviores. Ovarium adpresse pilosum. Stylus brevissimus, 
incurvus. Stigma eapitatum. Legumen (immaturum) valde oompres- 
sum, lineare, acutum, mucrone brevi recto terminatum (valvis inter 
semina cohaerentibus), pluriloculare, sesquipollicare, fere 41in. latum, 
suturis incrassatum.—Crescit in regno Warreensi; ft. tempore fri- 
gido. 

I have given rather a detailed description of this newly-discovered 
plant, because it differs from the genus as defined, in Wight and Arnott’s 
Prodromus, in having no uncinate raucro to the pod, no partial stipules, 
and five leaflets; but 1 think it will be admitted that it is a species of 
Glycine , notwithstanding the whole structure of the flower is entirely 
that of G. labialis, with the exception of the sterile anthers of the 
latter. The legume is broader than in any other Glycine I have seen, 
while the flowers are only 2J lines long. 

1 beg to take advantage of the present opportunity to correct an 
error I committed with respect to a leguminous plant from Canara, 
described in the second volume of this Journal, under the name of 
Pongamia Canareusis . Having since been fortunate in obtaining the ripe 
legumes (then unknown), I find that the plant is a second species of 
Brachypterum , and has the legume furnished with a short icing on both 
sides ; a third species of this genus is the Dalbergia marginata of lioxb, 
Flor. Ind., of which Pongamia Ileyneana (Grab.), Wight and Arnott’s 
Prodroinus, p. 263, is a synonym . This last climber is pretty common 
in this part of India, and 1 have found it both above and below the 
Ghauts. 


Nat. Ord. EUPHORBIACE.E. Tribe Buxe^e. 

Prosorus, Balz. Genus novum. 

Flores dioici. Calyto 4-partitus, laciniis aestivatione imbricatis, exte- 
rioribus minoribus. Corolla nulla. Stamina 4, in disci carnosi medio 
inserta, laciniis calycinis opposita; antheris extrorsis. Ovarii ru- 
dimentum nullum. Ecem. Calyx ut in fl. masc. Ovarium disco car- 
noso insidens, 3-loculare, loculis biovulatis. Stylus nullus. Stig¬ 
mata 3, longiuscula, plana, reflexa, apice bifida. Fructus capsularis, 
VOL. IV. 2 Y 
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tricoccus, coeds bivalvibus dispermis. Semina nitida, purpureo- 
caerulea, testa ossea.— Arbor in jugo Syhadrensi crescens , foliis breve 
petiolatis, stipulate , ovalibus vel oblong is, breve acuminatis , glabris , 
penninervm, integerrimis, stipulis parvis , acuminatis , dcciduis , flori- 
bus in ramulis junioribus , juniora fasciculatis, masculis 

mmierosmimis, pedicellis 3-4 lin. longis , articulatis, bractcolis wi- 

obtusiusculis, suffuitis; fl. fcomineis M, pedicellis longioribus . 
Prosorus Indica , Dalz. 

Both male and female specimens of this plant have long lain in my 
herbarium unnamed, the former a9 a tree of which the female had not 
been found, and the latter vice versa, it having never till very lately 
occurred to me that there was any relationship between them. The 
male flowers, which are minute, appear along with the young leaves in 
March, and the ripe fruit is found in the rain9. The genus comes 
very near to Fliiggea , from which it differs in the quaternary division 
of the perianth, the fewer stamina, the absence (in the male flowers) of 
nectarial glands and rudimentary ovary, notwithstanding the habit is 
entirely that of Fliiggea . Perhaps this is the plant alluded to by Dr. 
Wight in his note on Fluggea leu copy r us, Ic. 1875, where he says, 
ct On the eastern slopes of the Nciigherries a very distinct form occurs 
in great abundance, flowering during the earlier months of the year, 
and much more luxuriant than any 1 have seen on the plains. It is 
perhaps a distinct species , a point which I regret to say I have never 
determined by careful comparison.” Gen. name from tt poo-opos, affmis. 

Nat. Ord. CRASSULACE2E. 

Kalanchoe Ritchie ana, Dalz.; scsquipcdalis, herbacca, glauca, caule 
simplici erecto tetragono succulento, foliis oblongis basin versus an- 
gustatis perfoliatis decussatis crassis carnosis concavis margine ob¬ 
scure dentatis inferioribus approximates glabris superioribus viscoso- 
glandulosis minoribus, inflorescentia terminali racemoso-paniculata 
viscoso-glandulosa. 

Crescit in colie “ Caktay” dicto, inter Belgaum et Sholaporc. Legit 
fir. Ritchie , cui rite dicata. 

Folia 6 poll, longa, 2£ poll. lata. Calyx inflatus , vix ad medium qua - 
drifldus , glanduloso-viscidus, 3£ lin. longu3. Corolla calyce subduplo 
longior, basi ventricosa, medio constricto, apice 4-fido, laciniis ob¬ 
longis apice semicucullatis et mucrone longiusculo incurvo termi- 
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natis. Stamina 8, quorum 4 in medio tubo, 4 iis altema, in fauce; 
glandukc hypogynae longce, linearcs, acuta , capsidis dimidio breviores. 
Flores distantes, alterni, brevissime pcdicellati, bracteola subulata 
suffulti. # 

An examination of this remarkable plant more than proves the truth 
of Be Candolle’s observation, as contained in his memoir on this family, 
" Qu’il eut etc peut-etre plus conforme aux aftinites de reunir Bryo- 
phyllum comine section de Kalanchoe ,” for we have here the inflated 
and tubular calyx of the former, with all the other parts peculiar to the 
latter genus. It is evident therefore that the two must form but one 
genus, and Btyophyllum , the later name, be expunged. 


BOTANICAL INFORMATION. 


Rice-Faper of China. 

We lmd flattered ourselves that the question respecting the origin of 
the Chinese Rice-paper had been set at rest by the results of our in¬ 
quiries as related in the pages of this Journal, namely, that it was the 
product of a plant peculiar to the island of Formosa, to which we be¬ 
lieved we had sufficient materials for assigning the name of Aralia ? pa- 
pyrifera . (See our figure and description, p. 50, Tab. I., II., of the pre¬ 
sent volume.) Other plants, it is true, Had been suggested; but either 
the medullary substance proved, on investigation, like the “ Shota ” not 
to confirm the opinion, or there was no opportunity of coining to a 
knowledge of the nature of the plant suspected. Our own reasons for 
believing the Aralia ? to be the plant are before the public, and they 
have, in our minds, been substantiated by subsequent inquiries, parti¬ 
cularly by those instituted by the Messrs. Bowring, father and son, at 
Hong-Kong. These gentlemen have been indefatigable in their re¬ 
searches. They have procured for us specimens of the stem, of the 
pith, numerous packets of the paper as prepared for commerce, etc. 
etc.; and now at length we have the high gratification of saying, that 
out of four separate cases sent by the Overland Mail, on two different 
occasions, two living plants arrived in a healthy state at the Royal 
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Gardens of Kew*. Tho results of all the well-directed efforts! to as¬ 
certain the true plant, commencing with those of John Reeves, Esq., 
some thirty years ago, to the present time, point to one and the same 
plant, viz. our Aralia ? papyrifera . 

A number however of the * Journal of the Agricultural and Horticul¬ 
tural Society of India’ (Part 2 of vol. viii.) has just been most kindly 
communicated to us by Dr. Falconer, wliich contains a memoir “ On 
the Plant yielding the Rice-Paper of China, by W. T. Lewis, Esq.” 

“ I have frequently,” says Mr. Lewis, “ remarked the similarity to 
Rice-paper of a substance in common use among the Malays and 
Siamese in making their artificial flowers, and on examination am con¬ 
vinced that I am right in conjecturing that it is the same. I have 
therefore procured some of the plant, which is very abundant on all the 
sea-coasts of the Malayan Archipelago, and find it to be the Scavola 
Taccada of Roxburgh.”—“Only one or two Chinese of this place 
(Penang) have been able to give me any certain information of the 
paper, and from their accounts I am enabled to afford a pretty satis¬ 
factory description of the process of preparing the pith for use.” He 
then proceeds to say, “ It is not plentiful on the coast of China, but is 
imported from the island of Formosa in pieces four to six feet in 
length. The outer parts (bark and wood, greatly resembling the 
Elder plant) are taken off, when a sharp instrument, from ten to twelve 
inches long and about four inches broad, is employed for slicing the 
pith carefully—and by an experienced hand, as this is requisite—and 
then flattened out.” 

The above is very nearly the whole of Mr. Lewis’s communication; 
and from this, although that gentleman is aware that the stems are im¬ 
ported from Formosa, it does not appear that he has ever examined or 
compared the stems and the foliage-of the two: but rather that he has 
formed his opinion on a comparison of the piths exclusively. 

* One of these, at the request of Dr. Bowring, hns beeu presented to his Grace 
the Duke of Devonshire. 

f We arc. here happy to have the opportunity of noticing the exertions of George 
Bennett, Esq., author of the * Wandcriugs in New South Wales, Singapore, and 
China/ While correcting the present sheet for the press I have the pleasure to re¬ 
ceive a letter /‘torn Mr. Bennett, dated Sydney, dune 28, 1852, referring me to 
p. 77, vol. ii., of the above work, where he has related the assistance he received in 
1834 from J. Beale, Esq., of Macao, in endeavouring to ascertain tho plant yielding 
he Bice-paper. He there gives a woodcut of a drawing procured, professing to he 
he plant, which the late Mr. Lambert and Mr. David Don considered was probably 
species of Aralia, 
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The statement of Mr. Lewis is then followed by an interesting narra¬ 
tion, from the pen of Dr. Falconer, of all that had been done towards a 
true knowledge of the Rice-paper plant to the date of that communication 
in Calcutta, viz. July, 1852. He testifies to the exact resemblance in 
colour and texture of the pith of the “ Taccada” with the Itice-papcr; 
but observes that the largest “ Taccada” pith sent by Mr. Lewis is only 
Ar of an inch in diameter. He further remarks that the Scavola 
Taccada and its applications were most fully described, before 1690, 
by Rumphius, who it is clear too considers the “Taccada” (his Buglos - 
sum littoreum , or Moral of Amboyna) to be the same as the Ricc-paper 
of the Chinese; for he says, “ In Cliina it (the Taccada) is called Txcho % 
although it does not grow in China Proper, but on the northern coast 
of Formosa, near Kelang,” the locality of our Araliaceous plant; “ but 
the Chinese kind shows much wood, and yields but very little pith” 
From the latter expression, at variance with what Dr. Falconer con¬ 
siders the fact, as well as from the great difficulty there must have 
been at the time of Rumphius in procuring the Formosa plant, I 
should infer that Rumphius (and Mr. Lewis too) draws his conclusions 
of the identity of the “ Taccada ” of the Malay Archipelago with the 
Rice-paper plant of Formosa, from the similarity of the pith, and of 
the uses made of it by the Malays and by the Chinese, in the same 
way and for the same reason as the Shota of India (/Eschynomenc palu- 
dosa) was long considered to be indentical with Ricc-paper. It may be, 
as Dr. Falconer thinks probable, that Formosa produces two pith-yield¬ 
ing plants; the one being the “ Taccada” as stated by Rumphius, the 
other the Rice-paper ( Araliaceous ) plant; but we have no evidence of 
this whatever. 

Thus much wc know, that within the tropics, in the Malay Archi¬ 
pelago, the beautiful but comparatively slender* pith of the “ Taccada ” 
(Scavola Taccada) is much employed in making artificial flowers, etc., 
by the natives, and that the Chinese employ the stout pith of a plant, 
similar in texture, (so much so, that Dr. Falconer, who ha9 examined 
the two microscopically, pronounces them “ nearly undistinguishable,”) 
from an extra-tropical region, viz. the northern part of the island of 
Formosa, for like purposes and for making paper. This latter we have, 

* The largest pith of “ Taccada ” known to Dr. Falconer, as above stated, is seven- 
tenths of an inch in diameter (and he confirms the statement of Rumphius, that the 
older and thicker the stem the more slender the pith), while that of the Chinese 
Rice-paper is inches in diameter. 
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we think, stronger evidence for considering to be an Araliaceons plant, 
for we possess perfect dried stems, the dried foliage, the pith in various 
stages of preparation, and now the living plant. We are nevertheless 
grateful to Mr. Lewis for having, as Dr. Falconer says, " awakened at¬ 
tention to a material of the Malay Islands which has been long over¬ 
looked, and which is, assuredly, not inferior in texture to that of the far- 
famed Rice-paper.” We trust that our Kcw Museum of vegetable pro¬ 
ducts may, through the kindness of our friends in India, soon possess as 
extensive and illustrative a collection of the “ Taccada ” pith as it does 
of the Rice-paper. The living plant, the Scavola , we have long pos¬ 
sessed in the garden, from our great oriental contributor Dr. Wallich, 
and from the late Mr. Allan Cunningham, who introduced it from the 
northern shores of New Holland. From the observations of De Vriese, 
in liis Memoir on the Goodenoviea , there is reason to believe that 
Sccevola Taccada of Roxburgh is not specifically distinct from S. Kvnigii , 
Yalil. 

Wc shall conclude our present notice of the Rice-paper by an extract 
from the recent letters of J. O. Bowring, Esq., Hong-Kong, which 
accompanied the rooted plants. 

“ Mr. Sullivan,” he says, “ H.M. Consul at Amoy, is at present in 
Hong-Kong, staying with my father, but he is, I am sorry to say, in 
so weak a state that I have hitherto been unable to obtain any infor¬ 
mation of value regarding the plant, and I much doubt if he can really 
furnish any. The Chinese at Amoy tell the most extraordinary stories 
of the way in which the plant is procured ; yet Mr. Sullivan seems to 
tliink that this arises quite as much from ignorance as from a desire to 
deceive. The leaf of the plant resembles the dead one I saw last year. 
I send you the living plants in their original Chinese jars, as they are 
growing so well therein that I do not like to remove them; and I have 
had a couple of Ward’s cases made, in which I hope they will travel 
safely. 

“ 1 have also obtained from Mr. Sullivan a quantity of the Rice- 
paper made up in packets, as it is exposed for sale at Amoy, a number 
of specimens of the pith, some of which is a foot long, and some arti¬ 
ficial flowers made from this curious substance. A bundle of the Rice- 
paper contains, or should contain, one hundred sheets, and sells for 35 
‘ cash* (five farthings, or thereabouts) each bundle, so that it is evident 
that the plant is produced in great profusion in the places of its growth. 
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Mr. John Smith, who proceeds to England by this mail, has kindly 
taken charge of a packet containing eight hundred sheets of the Kice- 
paper, in the state in which it is exposed for sale, which he will deliver 
to you, and he will also give an eye occasionally to the living plants.” 
[The bundles of paper are safely deposited in our museum, but the 
growing plants above mentioned were received quite dead.] 

" Since I last wrote,” observes Mr. Bowring in a subsequent letter, 
“ I have received from Amoy an enormous supply of the pith, some of 
the best pieces of which I will send you with the artificial flowers. 
The instruments* which are said to be employed in preparing the 
paper have also reached me, but they are such common, rough-looking 
articles that I suspect them to be merely those used in cutting down 
the plants in the woods. As I find that none of the tea-ships are likely 
to touch here at present, on their way from Whampoa, I have made up 
my mind to send two more of the plants overland, and I now enclose 
the bill of lading for the two cases. We have just heard from Fuhchow 
that nothing has been yet gleaned there respecting the plant. The 
chief mandarin of that place had, on learning that my father had de¬ 
sired inquiries to be made on the subject, despatched a messenger to 
Formosa to obtain live plants and gather information; but it is feared 
that the junk in which he embarked has met with some accident, as 
nothing has been heard of it.” 


Me. Charles Weight’s Plants of New Mexico. 

Our friends will be interested in knowing that Mr. Charles Wright 
has continued to prosecute his botanical researches in New Mexico with 
eminent success, extending his journeys to the borders of Mexico Pro¬ 
per. The first part of the sets collected in 1851 and 1852 are now 
ready for distribution. It extends to Composite inclusive, and Dr. Asa 
Gray has already commenced printing the memoir, in which they will 

* The instrument here alluded to, two of which are deposited in the Rice-paper col¬ 
lection of the Kew Museum, is like a small hatchet, or an implement used by the 
peasantry for heading and tailing turnips, rather than one required for cutting the 
cylinder of pith into the delicate sheets of paper; yet onr drawing, represented at 
Vol. II. Tab. IX. of this Journal, shows such to be the use made of it, if their drawings 
and the accompanying descriptions can be depended upon. In those drawings, how¬ 
ever, let it be observed that the size of the pith is monstrously exaggerated. 
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be named or described according to the numbers attached to them. 
Scarcely ever, writes Dr. Asa Gray, have I received any collections that 
contained so much of novelty. 

We are thankful to leani that so able and experienced a collector is 
about to embark on another botanisal mission, either for the Sandwich 
Islands and the coast of Oregon, or he is, what we earnestly hope will 
be accomplished, to accompany the United States Japan Expedition. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Bonplandia, a new Hanoverian Botanical Journal; conducted by Ber- 

thold Seemann (in London); published by Carl Bumpier (in 

Hanover). 

This journal is intended, according to the prospectus at the com¬ 
mencement of the first number, to be devoted to the practical applica¬ 
tions of Botany, and the articles will, on that account, be made as 
popular and amusing as possible, so that purely scientific researches, 
which cannot be considered of interest to the general reader, will find no 
place in it. It is proposed to give all the newest botanical discoveries 
which have reference to medicine, pharmacy, horticulture, agriculture, 
and, in fact, all branches of practical science, as well as accounts of 
botanical journeys, papers on the geography of plants, and occasional 
biographical notices; but all controversial matter will be carefully 
avoided. 

The first number contains an interesting article on Die adulteration 
of Tea; an abstract of Dr. Boyle’s essay on the Soma plant; some re¬ 
marks on poisonous Cichoracea , by Dr. Schultz (Bipontinus); a bio¬ 
graphical notice of Edmonston, the botanical traveller; some reviews 
of books, and numerous pieces of intelligence on botanical subjects. 
The work is to appear in fortnightly numbers, each of which will con¬ 
tain eight long-quarto (or small folio) pages, and the price is fixed at 
S£ Prussian dollars per annum. It is announced that contributions, 
which may be written in any European language, but will appear in 
German only, may be sent either to the editor, Mr. Seemann, at Kew, 
or to the publisher, Mr. Bumpier, in Hanover. 
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